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A  new  face  and  some  new  purchases! 
All  in  this  issue  of  the  Rare  Coin  Review. 
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An  Exciting  Book ! 

Dave  Bowers  has  just  completed  one  of  his  finest 
books  ever,  American  Numismatics  Before  the  Civil  War 
1 760-1860,  emphasizing  the  story  of  Augustus  B.  Sage. 

The  time  is  the  1850s,  and  rare  coins  are  exciting. 

The  old  large  copper  cent  has  been  discontinued,  and 
the  new  Flying  Eagle  cent  has  just  been  released.  Imag¬ 
ine  being  there  at  the  time! 

Now,  through  the  pages  of  this  book,  you  are  there! 

You’ll  “meet”  Augustus  B.  Sage  and  share  his  experiences. 

You'll  “attend"  auction  sales.  When  you  finish  the  book 
you  will  have  experienced  a  journey  to  the  past;  you  will  see 
the  field  of  numismatics  as  it  is  born  and  as  it  develops. 

Who  was  Augustus  B.  Sage?  At  the  tender  age  of  1 6(!)  in  1 857, 
he  became  the  first  person  in  America  to  write  a  regular  column  on 
coins — for  the  New-York  Dispatch.  He  became  a  dealer  in  coins, 
tokens,  and  medals,  as  well  as  an  avid  collector.  In  the  early  days  of 
1858,  in  his  family  home  in  New  York  City,  the  American  Numis¬ 
matic  Society  was  founded  (today  this  is  the  longest  established 
collecting  group  in  America  and  is  known  the  world  over).  In  1859, 
Sage  was  the  most  important  cataloguer  of  coins  for  auction.  As  if 
all  of  this  were  not  enough,  he  was  the  first  to  issue  a  series  of 
limited-edition  medals  for  sale  to  collectors,  depicting  interesting 
historical  and  other  subjects — ranging  from  George  Washington 
to  historic  buildings,  to  events  of  the  Revolutionary  War.  Further, 
he  was  the  first  person  to  issue  a  medal  (in  1861)  in  connection 
with  the  Civil  War. 

You'll  also  “meet”  chess  player  Paul  Morphy,  Philadelphia  collec¬ 
tor  J.  Ledyard  Hodge  (who  did  much,  but  landed  in  jail),  William  E. 
Dubois  of  the  Philadelphia  Mint,  Joseph  J.  Micldey,  John  Allan  (was 

he  America’s  very  first  coin 


dealer?),  Joseph  N.T.  Levick 
(“No  pleasure  can  exceed  the 
oo.,  ^  smoking  of  the  weed”),  and 
more.  Here  is  a  book  you 
jgjjj-TflD&s.  H  won’t  be  able  to  put  down! 


“The  Very  Finest!' y 

Highly  acclaimed  author  Dr.  Joel  Orosz,  who 
wrote  the  foreword  to  the  book  and  who  had  an 
advance  peek  at  the  manuscript,  stated  that  this 
is  the  very  finest  of  the  several  dozen  books  that 
Dave  Bowers  has  written — quite  an  endorsement! 

Not  only  will  you  find  the  text  to  be  fascinat¬ 
ing,  there  are  hundreds  of  illustrations  to  contem¬ 
plate  and  enjoy.  And,  the  book  is  fully  indexed,  so  if 
you  want  to  find  out  about  large  cents,  patterns,  Pine 
Tree  shillings,  the  wily  Alexander  Vattemare,  doings 
at  the  Philadelphia  Mint,  auction  sales,  Liberty  Seated 
dollars,  or  any  other  topic  covered — you  can  instantly  look  it  up. 
We  emphasize:  We  guarantee  you’ll  be  delighted! 

Special  Pre-Publication  Offer 

The  specifications  of  this  book  will  be: 

•  432-page,  8-1/2  x  1 1  inches,  quality  hardbound  on  high-qual¬ 
ity  paper. 

•  Limited  edition  of  just  1,000  copies.  If  a  later  edition  is  is¬ 
sued,  the  binding  will  be  different  so  as  to  isolate  the  first 
edition  as  being  very  special. 

•  Each  copy  ordered  for  the  pre-publication  price  will  bear  a  spe¬ 
cially  numbered  bookplate,  hand  autographed  by  Dave  Bow¬ 
ers  and,  if  requested,  personally  inscribed  to  you. 

•  List  price  will  be  $89.95. 

•  Special  pre-publication  price:  $65.00. 

Send  your  check  or  credit  card  authorization  today  for  $65  (plus 
$5  for  packing  and  shipping  to  U.S.  addresses),  and  immediately 
upon  publication,  your  personalized  copy  will  be  sent  to  you.  And, 
you  take  no  risk,  your  complete  satisfaction  is  guaranteed.  After  re¬ 
ceiving  your  copy,  if  within  30  days  you  do  not  think  it  is  everything 
we  said  it  is,  an  instant  refund  awaits  you. 

Order  early,  and  get  a  low  number.  For  quickest  results,  call 
Mary  or  Donna  at  1-800-222-5993. 


An  advertisement 
for  Sages  Historical 
Tokens  series,  and 
two  of  the  motifs 
featured  on  them, 
Mount  Vernon  and 
Faneuil  HalL 


Dave’s  Desk 


Times  are  always  good  here  at  Bowers  and  Merena 
Galleries.  In  “up”  markets  and  “down”  markets  we  have  a 
very  loyal  and  enthusiastic  clientele.  Year  after  year  we 
deliver  a  combination  of  quality  and  value  that  knowledge¬ 
able  numismatists  seem  to  appreciate.  However,  some  times 
are  better  than  others.  Such  factors  as  the  general  economy,  the  price  of  gold  and 
silver  bullion  (not  that  these  prices  should  be  a  factor),  the  Consumer  Confi¬ 
dence  Index,  the  stock  market,  the  unemployment  rate  (a  strange  term;  why  not 
say  the  employment  rate?),  etc.,  all  play  a  part  in  the  comfort  level  numismatists 
have  when  they  buy  coins. 

Right  now,  all  or  nearly  all  of  these  factors  are  registering  heavily  on  the 
“plus”  side.  The  result  is  an  era  of  good  feeling,  a  time  of  enthusiasm.  Although 
when  someone  buys  a  coin  from  us  by  telephone,  mail,  or  fax  we  can't  see  their 
faces,  there  are  probably  lots  of  smiles.  Old-timers  in  the  hobby  are  having  a  good 
time.  Newcomers  are  discovering  numismatics  with  relish. 

At  the  same  time,  coin  prices  for  many  series  are  quite  low,  especially  in 
comparison  to  the  market  highs  of  the  peak  of  the  last  boom,  which  was  in  1 989. 
If  you  study  market  levels  you  will  find  that  there  are  many  truly  desirable 
numismatic  series,  especially  in  grades  below  MS-65  and  Proof-65,  which  can 
be  bought  for  fractions  of  their  1989  prices.  To  be  specific,  check  such  popular 
series  as  MS-63  and  MS-64  Liberty  Walking  half  dollars,  Morgan  and  Peace 
silver  dollars,  commemoratives  of  the  classic  1892-1954  era,  and  20th-century 
gold  coins.  Stated  another  way,  there  is  a  lot  of  value  out  there  in  the  market  right 
now.  Perhaps  that  is  one  of  the  factors  that  has  contributed  to  the  enthusiasm 
and  the  smiles  I  mentioned  earlier. 

In  this  issue  of  the  Rare  Coin  Reviewwe  offer  a  nice  selection  of  choice,  rare, 
and  interesting  American  numismatic  items  ranging  from  colonials  to 
commemoratives,  from  half  cents  to  double  eagles.  I’ve  been  staying  close  to 
home  to  work  on  this  Rare  Coin  Review  and  our  auction  catalogues,  but  Mark 
Borckardt  and  Ray  Merena  have  been  traveling  widely  to  buy  coins.  In  this  issue 
you  have  first  pick  of  many  of  the  prizes  they  obtained. 

Each  coin  is  guaranteed  to  be  a  visually  appealing  example  of  its  variety,  a 
coin  of  excellent  quality.  And,  that  is  not  all:  each  coin  is  guaranteed  to  be  a  good 
value  for  the  price  paid.  If,  for  any  reason,  you  do  not  agree  that  any  coin  you 
receive  from  this  Rare  Coin  Review  is  not  1 00%  up  to  your  expectations,  it  can 
be  returned  within  30  days  (certified  coins,  seven  days)  for  an  instant  refund;  no 
explanation  is  necessary!  Our  objective  it  to  help  you  build  a  truly  fine  display 
of  coins,  one  you  will  enjoy  gathering,  displaying,  and  studying. 

As  you  look  through  the  pages  of  this  issue  you  will  find  many  interesting 
and  worthwhile  pieces.  And,  don’t  forget  to  check  our  Books  for  Sale  pages.  If 
you  haven’t  yet  ordered  a  copy  of  my  forthcoming  book,  American  Numismatics 
Before  the  Civil  War,  you  might  wish  to  do  so.  As  these  words  are  being  written, 
236  copies  have  been  spoken  for,  and  a  little  brochure  about  the  book  hasn’t  even 
been  mailed  yet.  No  more  than  1 ,000  copies  will  be  printed,  creating  a  book  that 
will  be  interesting  to  read  (guaranteed)  and  also  a  limited  edition. 

Here  at  Bowers  and  Merena  Galleries  we  all  look  forward  to  your  order.  See 
something  of  interest?  Telephone  to  reserve  your  coins,  books,  or  both.  Coin 
collecting:  The  world’s  greatest  hobby.  Let  us  help  you  enjoy  it! 

Sincerely  yours, 

Q.  David  Bowers 
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COLONIAL  &  COPPER 

Coins  for  Sale 


Colonial  and  Early 
American  Coins 

Ever  since  Day  One,  just  about  every  issue  of 
the  Rare  Coin  Review  has  offered  a  nice  selection  of 
colonial,  state,  and  Washington  pieces,  and  our 
present  No.  123  is  part  of  the  tradition. 

Colonial  and  state  coins — representing  a  wide 
panorama  of  American  and  American-related  issues 
produced  primarily  before  the  founding  of  the 
Philadelphia  Mint  (1793) — constitute  one  of  the 
most  fascinating  areas  to  collect.  Produced  under 
rustic  circumstances  from  hand-made  dies,  many  if 
not  most  issues  are  very  individualistic — two  vari¬ 
eties  of  the  same  general  design  type  can  differ 
widely  in  their  minute  details.  As  such,  studying 
such  pieces  under  even  low  power  magnif  ication  is 
quite  interesting. 

For  information,  the  Guide  Book  of  United  States 
Coins  gives  an  excellent  overview,  an  indication  of 
market  prices,  and  much  other  information.  Be¬ 
yond  that,  Sylvester  S.  Crosby’s  Early  Coins  of 
America,  published  in  1875  and  available  today  in 
reprint  form,  is  an  essential  text — one  with  fasci¬ 
nating  historical  information,  Walter  Breens  Com¬ 
plete  Encyclopedia  ofU.S.  and  Colonial  Coins,  1988, 
furnishes  another  essential  work.  Beyond  that,  there 
are  specialized  sources  to  consult,  including  the 
Colonial  Newsletter  (published  by  the  American 
Numismatic  Society)  and  the  C-4  Newsletter,  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Colonial  Coin  Collectors  Club. 

Attributions  of  the  following  pieces  are  to  spe¬ 
cialized  references,  including  Miller  on  Connecti¬ 
cut  copper  coins,  Ryder  on  Massachusetts  and  Ver¬ 
mont  pieces,  Noe  on  Massachusetts  silver,  and  oth¬ 
ers.  Each  colonial  piece  is  offered  with  a  30-day 
return  privilege  (certified  coins,  seven  days),  giving 
you  ample  time  to  inspect  any  desired  piece. 

1722  Wood’s  Hibernia  halfpenny.  Harp  left.  Breen- 

144.  AU-58  (PCGS).  Glossy  brown  surfaces 
display  a  hint  of  red  in  the  protected  design  ar¬ 
eas.  Much  scarcer  as  a  general  type  than  its 
counterpart  with  harp  to  right  (as  the  harp  right 
style  was  used  in  later  years).  Particularly  elu¬ 
sive  in  this  combination  of  high  grade  and  ex¬ 
cellent  eye  appeal . 750 

1723  Wood’s  Hibernia  halfpenny.  Breen-157. 
Beaded  Cincture.  MS-64  BN.  A  splendid 
specimen,  glossy  and  somewhat  prooflike,  with 
much  eye  appeal.  A  fairly  unusual  instance  in 
which  a  piece  of  this  era  can  be  acquired  in  re¬ 


ally  choice  Mint  State! . 1,495 

There  are  relatively  few  coins  associated  with  the  colo¬ 
nial  era  that  can  be  obtained  in  any  degree  of  Mint  State, 
never  mind  MS-64.  Among  these,  there  are  just  two  seen 
with  frequency:  the  Woods  Hibernia  halfpenny  of  1723,  as 
offered  above,  and  the  1773  Virginia  halfpenny.  Even  so,  the 
pieces  are  hardly  common  in  comparison  to  later  federal  is¬ 
sues. 

1724  Wood’s  Hibernia  halfpenny.  Breen-165.  AU- 
55  (PCGS).  Scarce  date . 695 

1773  Virginia  halfpenny.  Breen-180.  MS-63  RB 
(PCGS).  A  beautiful  coin,  somewhat  proof  like, 
with  a  splendid  mixture  of  mint  red  and  light 
brown  toning . 850 

Probably  from  the  Col.  Mendes  I.  Cohen  hoard  dis¬ 
persed  over  a  period  of  time  from  the  1870s  through  1929, 
and  after  that  date  via  Wayte  Raymond  and  others.  This 
hoard  is  one  of  many  discussed  in  Dave  Bowers'  best-selling, 
award-winning  book,  American  Coin  Treasures  and  Hoards. 
Today,  Cohen  hoard  coins  are  usually  found  one  at  a  time. 

1694  London  Elephant  token.  Breen-186. 
Thick  planchet.  EF-40  (PCGS).  GOD  PRE¬ 
SERVE  LONDON.  Attractive  light  brown 
surfaces .  1,095 

It  is  not  certain  whether  this  and  related  “London”  pieces 
ever  circulated  in  America,  but  as  they  are  cousins  of  pieces 
with  American  descriptions  (relating  to  Carolina  and  New 
England)  they  have  long  been  adopted  into  the  American 
series  and  have  been  desired  by  numismatists  on  this  side  of 
the  Atlantic. 

Attractive  1766  Pitt  Token 


1766  Pitt  halfpenny.  Breen-251.  AU-50  (PCGS). 

Lovely  medium  brown  surfaces . 2,650 

Called  a  “halfpenny,”  this  small  medalet  honors  William 
Pitt,  who  was  considered  to  be  a  friend  of  the  American  colo¬ 
nists.  The  legends  refer  to  the  dislike  by  Americans  of  the 
1765  Stamp  Act  under  George  III.  Here  in  Wolfeboro,  NH, 
Stamp  Act  Island  on  a  local  lake  was  named  two  centuries  ago 
for  this  legislation!  This  strand,  about  two  miles  long,  is  now 
a  wildlife  preserve. 

1766  Pitt  halfpenny.  Breen-251.  EF-45.  Smooth 
light  brown  surfaces  which  are  problem  free.  A 
very  pleasing  specimen.  Quality,  this  is  it!  1,695 
1787  Massachusetts  half  cent.  Ryder  2-A.  Rarity- 
5.  EF-40  (PCGS).  Dark  olive-brown  and  prob¬ 
lem  free  save  for  slightly  dull  surfaces . 950 

1785  Connecticut  copper.  Miller  4.4-C.  Mailed 
Bust  Right,  Small  portrait.  VF-35  or  finer. 


Glossy  brown  surfaces.  Excellently  detailed  on 
the  obverse,  less  so  on  the  reverse  (due  to  strik¬ 
ing).  A  very  handsome  example  from  the  first 
year  of  Connecticut  coinage.  Seldom  seen  so 

choice . 550 

1787  Connecticut  copper.  Ml.l-A.  Small  Head. 
VF-25  (PCGS).  Attractive,  glossy  light  brown 
surfaces.  Classic  Machin’s  Mills  issue  struck  at 
Newburgh,  NY,  under  very  interesting  circum¬ 
stances  (cf.  Crosby,  et  al.).  One  of  the  nicest 

seen  at  this  grade  level . 995 

1787  Connecticut  copper.  M.32.2-X.2.  Draped 

Bust  Left.  VG-10  (PCGS) . 145 

1787  Connecticut  copper.  M33.2-Z.5.  Draped 
Bust  Left.  EF-40.  Medium  brown  surfaces. 
Very  little  in  the  way  of  actual  wear.  A  choice 
example  of  the  type  and  variety. . 725 

A  basic  way  to  begin  a  collection  of  Connecticut  coppers 
is  to  acquire  them  by  the  different  basic  types  as  illustrated 
and  described  in  A  Guide  Book  of  United  States  Coins.  Some 
of  our  clients  stop  there,  and  others  go  on  to  acquire  addi¬ 
tional  specialized  varieties. 

1787  Connecticut  copper.  M33.39-S.1.  Draped 
Bust  Left.  EF-45.  Light  brown.  Some  original 
planchet  surface  characteristics  still  visible  on 


high  points.  Outstanding  quality. . 795 

1787  New  Jersey  copper.  M63q.  F-12 . 165 


1789  Mott  token.  Breen-1020.  Thick  planchet. 

AU-53  (PCGS).  Intermediate  die  state  with  a 
die  break  attached  to  the  upper  left  edge  of  the 
clock  but  not  affecting  the  D  in  GOLD.  1,095 

Although  this  piece  is  dated  1789,  it  may  have  been 
struck  after  1789.  The  reverse  eagle  appears  to  be  a  copy  of 
that  used  on  federal  gold  coins  beginning  circa  1 807. 

Kentucky  cent,  undated  (c.  1792).  Type  of  Breen- 
11 56-1 158.  Lettered  edge.  MS-60  RB 


Ask  To  See  It! 

Any  colonial  coin  listed  here  can  be 
sent  to  you  for  approval  inspection.  In 
that  way  you  can  carefully  examine  all 
aspects  of  the  piece.  These  early  coins 
are  very  attractive  and  interesting,  and 
often  in-person  inspection  is  more  re¬ 
vealing  than  are  short  descriptions  in 
the  present  listing. 

Each  coin  has  been  selected  by  your 
editor  (QDB),  Mark  Borckardt,  or  Ray 
Merena  based  upon  its  eye  appeal,  over¬ 
all  quality,  and  value. 


Pdge  2 
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COLONIAL  ANII  KIITLIi  COINS 


(PCGS).  Edge  lettered  PAYABLE  IN 
LANCASTER  LONDON  OR  BRISTOL.  An 
exceptionally  nice  example  with  a  generous  quo¬ 
tient  of  original  mint  red.  Rare  so  fine!  ....  1 ,195 

The  name  of  this  token  is  derived  from  the  position  of 
the  initial  K  at  the  top  of  the  pyramid  design  on  the  reverse. 
For  a  long  time  in  American  numismatics  such  pieces  were 
called  “triangle  cents.” 


1796  Copper  Company  of  Upper  Canada 
Superb  Proof  Rarity 


1796  Copper  Company  of  Upper  Canada. 
Struck  in  copper.  “Myddelton”  style  ob¬ 
verse  by  Conrad  Kiichler.  Proof-64  BN 

(PCGS).  A  splendid  Proof  with  rich  choco¬ 
late  brown  surfaces  accented  with  iridescent 
blue.  An  aesthetic  treat,  one  of  the  nicest  in 
existence  of  this  famous  and  very  beautiful 
rarity.  It  is  believed  that  this  and  related 
pieces  were  struck  circa  1802-1803  as 
samples  of  the  engraving  skills  of  the  Soho 
Mint,  Birmingham.  A  major  opportunity  for 
the  connoisseur . 9,750 

The  Copper  Company  of  Upper  Canada  token  is  one  of 
the  more  elusive  varieties  in  the  series  related  to  early 
America.  The  obverse,  by  Conrad  H.  Kiichler  (who  also  cut 
the  dies  for  the  memorable  1796  Washington  Seasons  med¬ 
als)  depicts  the  goddess  Britannia  or  Hope,  presenting  her 
two  young  children  to  Liberty,  representing  America.  The 
inscription  BRITISH  SETTLEMENT  KENTUCKY  is  in 
an  arc  above,  and  the  date  1796  is  below.  The  design  was 
intended  to  illustrate  the  emigration  from  England  to 
America  of  persons  of  youth  and  vitality,  to  settle  in  an  area 
of  Kentucky  controlled  by  Philip  Parry  Price  of  Myddelton. 
Walter  Breen  in  his  Encyclopedia  notes  that  in  August  1796, 
British  authorities  tossed  Price  into  Newgate  prison,  charg¬ 
ing  him  with  “inciting  artificers  to  emigrate  to  the  United 
States,”  an  early  brain  drain.  The  project  came  to  a  quick 
conclusion.  How  many  citizens  actually  went  to  Kentucky 
and  found  success  there  is  not  known. 

The  reverse  of  the  piece  differs  from  that  seen  on  the 
normal  Myddelton  token  and  bears  the  inscription  ONE 
HALF  PENNY  /  COPPER  /  COMPANY  /  OF  /  UPPER  / 
CANADA.  The  activities  of  the  Copper  Company  of  Up¬ 
per  Canada,  if  it  actually  existed,  are  not  known  to  the  cata¬ 
loguer.  Perhaps  the  outfit  was  formed  but  never  engaged  in 
mining  or  refining.  Although  the  circumstances  are  not 
known,  the  die  was  cut  circa  1794.  It  is  believed  (with  John 
J.  Ford,  Jr.,  pointing  this  out  in  the  Coin  Collector's  Journal 
in  the  early  1950s)  that  pieces  of  this  type,  illustrating  su¬ 
perb  workmanship,  were  made  up  as  samples  or  presenta¬ 
tion  pieces  by  the  Soho  Mint,  which  at  the  time  was  inter¬ 
ested  in  receiving  private  contracts  for  tokens  and  medals  as 
well  as  commissions  from  foreign  governments.  Pieces  were 
produced  only  in  copper,  and  apparently  to  a  very  limited 
extent.  Walter  Breen  in  his  Encyclopedia  specifically  men¬ 
tions  just  two  pieces,  the  Robison  and  Roper  examples. 

The  present  coin  is  a  superb  association  item  with  the 
usually  seen  Myddelton  token,  struck  from  the  same  obverse 
die,  which  on  the  reverse  shows  a  figure  of  Britannia,  seated, 
face  downward,  with  the  inscription  PAYABLE  BY  P.P.P. 
MYDDELTON  around  the  border. 

1787  Fugio  cent.  KN-13X.  SIATES 
UNITED  at  sides  of  circle.  AU-58 


(PCGS).  Some  pi  anchet  irregularities  as 
typical.  Surfaces  retain  mint  frost.  No  doubt 
from  the  famous  Bank  of  New  York  hoard. 
Always  in  demand .  1,095 

Struck  privately  under  federal  contract  in  an  era  before 
the  Philadelphia  Mint  was  built,  the  1787  Fugio  cents  were, 
in  effect,  federal  coins. 

1783  Washington  cent.  Breen-1203,  Baker-4. 
Large  Military  Bust.  VF-20.  T.W.I.  (Thomas 
Wells  Ingram)  and  E.S.  (Edward  Savage)  en¬ 
graver  and  designer  signatures  on  reverse.  Light 

brown  surfaces . 209 

Russell  Rulau  and  Dr.  George  J.  Fuld  are  busy  at  work 
on  an  updated  version  of  their  1985  opus,  The  Medallic  Por¬ 
traits  of  Washington.  We’ve  seen  some  of  the  page  proofs  and 
can  say  that  this  book,  long  out  of  print,  will  play  to  a  wide 
audience  when  it  is  released  later  this  year.  Meanwhile,  a  staff 
of  contributors  (including  John  Pack  and  QDB  from  Bowers 
and  Merena)  is  helping  Messrs.  Rulau  and  Fuld  with  sugges¬ 
tions. 

1795  North  Wales  halfpenny.  Breen-1294-95. 
Plain  edge.  VF-20  (PCGS).  One  of  the  most 
interesting  Washington  issues  of  the  era;  crudely 
struck  from  shallow  dies . 450 

1795  Washington  Grate  token.  Breen-1271.  MS- 
63  BN  (PCGS).  Lustrous  surfaces.  Mostly 
golden  brown  with  some  traces  of  faded  mint 

red . 750 

Struck  by  Kempson,  a  diesinker  and  token  maker  in  Bir¬ 
mingham,  England,  for  the  London  firm  of  Clark  &  Harris, 
whose  establishment  was  on  Wormwood  Street.  Obverse  with 
portrait  of  Washington  and  eulogistic  inscription;  reverse 
with  coal-burning  fireplace  and  grate,  with  inscriptions  per¬ 
taining  to  Clark  &  Harris.  A  somewhat  mysterious  “hoard” 
of  these  is  discussed  in  Dave  Bowers’  American  Coin  Treasures 
and  Hoards. 


have  them  from  time  to  time),  most  are  quite  inex¬ 
pensive.  Some  dates — such  as  1804 — are  quite  en¬ 
joyable  to  collect  by  die  varieties  and  die  states. 

I  he  present  listing  commences  with  a  1795  half 
cent  with  an  unusual  measure  of  eye  appeal,  and 
continues  through  to  the  end  of  the  series  in  1857. 
A  gorgeous  Mint  State  1 804  (B-l  0,  C-l  3)  will  be  an 
addition  to  the  finest  cabinet.  A  VG-8  1805,  Small 
5  with  Stems,  will  fill  that  space  for  the  budget-con¬ 
scious  buyer  (although  in  any  grade  this  rare  variety 
is  not  cheap).  The  splendid  EF-40  1811  was  bought 
just  before  this  Rare  Coin  Review  went  to  press.  The 
gem  Proof  1850  is  a  connoisseur’s  delight. 

Attributions  by  die  varieties  are  to  Walter  Breen  's 
Encyclopedia  of  United  States  Half  Cents  1793-1857, 
and  Roger  S.  Cohen,  Jr.’s  book,  American  Half 
Cents. 

Gorgeous  1795  Half  Cent 


1795  Breen-6a,  Cohen-6a.  Plain  Edge,  No  Pole  to 
Cap.  EF-45.  Glossy  medium  brown  surfaces  are 
somewhat  prooflike.  A  superb  coin  in  every  re¬ 
spect,  one  of  the  finest  we  have  ever  seen  at  this 
grade  level.  Quality,  this  is  it.  Just  purchased,  and 
offered  here  for  the  first  time . 4,695 


1792  Mint  Pattern 
Rare  1792  Copper  Disme 


1792  Copper  disme.  Pollock-11,  Judd-10.  Rar- 
ity-6+.  Poor-1  (PCGS).  Reeded  edge.  Inter¬ 
mingled  tan  and  chocolate  toning  with  poros¬ 
ity  noted  on  both  surfaces.  The  designs  are 
clearly  distinguishable  as  to  type,  and  much  of 
the  lettering  can  be  read,  especially  on  the  re¬ 
verse.  The  edge  reeding  is  vertical  rather  than 
diagonal;  a  feature  shared  by  the  Norweb  speci¬ 
men.  Dr.  Judd  claimed  that  the  1792  dismes 
had  diagonal  reeding  and  it  may  be  that  some 
examples  show  that  feature.  We  doubt  that 
more  than  1 5  specimens  of  the  variety  could  be 
traced  in  all  of  numismatics.  An  important  op¬ 
portunity  for  the  numismatist  who  desires 
1 8th-century  delicacies,  but  who  does  not  want 
to  spend  the  better  part  of  $  1 00,000  lor  a  high- 
grade  example . 13,195 


Half  cents  are  fun  to  collect,  and  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  the  Proof-only  dates  (none  of  which  are 
offered  in  the  present  issue,  although  we  certainly 


Exceptional  1804  Spiked  Chin 


1804  B-7,  C-8.  Spiked  Chin.  MS-63  BN.  Light 
brown  surfaces.  This  represents  an  exceptional- 
quality  specimen  of  this  popular  and  interesting 
variety.  A  beautiful  coin  you  will  be  proud  to 

own  and  display. . 2,~50 

1804  B-7,  C-8.  Spiked  Chin.  AU-53  (PCGS). 

Glossy  brown  surfaces . 750 

1804  B-7,  C-8.  Spiked  Chin.  EF-45 . 495 

1804  B-7,  C-8.  Spiked  Chin.  EF-40.  Glossy 
brown . 415 


Gorgeous  1804  Half  Cent 


1804  B-10,  C-l  3.  Plain  4,  No  Stems.  MS-64  BN 

(NGC).  A  gorgeous  specimen  with  lustrous  sur¬ 
faces.  An  American  classic!  . 2,650 

180-1  B-10,  C-l 3.  Plain  4,  No  Stems.  AU-50.  505 
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1803  B-3,  C-3.  Small  5.  With  Stems.  VG-8.  A 
well-known  classic  rarity  in  the  halt  cent  series, 
an  issue  that  is  elusive  at  all  grade  levels.  Minor 
scratches  are  toned  so  as  to  blend  in  with  the 
surhice.  A  find  for  the  specialist,  and  priced 
quite  reasonably  at  only . 895 

1807  B-l,  C-l.  AU-50 . 495 

1808  B-3,  C-3.  EF-45  BN  (NGC).  Pleasing  light 

brown  surfaces.  Quite  scarce  in  grades  above 
VF.  1  his  lovely  half  cent  will  nicely  fill  the  re¬ 
quirements  for  the  date  and  variety. . 975 

1809/6  B-5,  C-5.  9  in  date  over  earlier  inverted  9 
(“6”)-  EF-45.  Attractive  brown  surfaces.  ..245 

1810  B-l,  C-l.  EF-45  BN  (NGC).  Glossy  brown. 
A  very  nice  example  of  this  somewhat  scarce 

date . 550 


Rare  1811  Elalf  Cent 


1811  B-2,  C-2.  EF-40.  A  sharply  struck  specimen 
of  this  issue,  the  first  rare  date  in  the  Classic 
Head  series  and,  among  business  strike  issues, 
the  centerpiece  of  the  design  (excepting  the  sel¬ 
dom-seen  1831).  Just  purchased,  and  offered 


here  for  the  first  time! . 3,795 

1826  B-l,  C-l.  AU-55  (ANACS) . 245 

1826  B-l,  C-l.  AU-53  (ANACS) . 219 


1828  B-3,  C-2.  12  Stars.  MS-61  BN  (NGC). 

One  of  the  most  curious  varieties  in  American 
coinage  of  this  era.  Although  examples  are  avail¬ 
able  readily  enough  in  worn  grades,  at  the  Mint 
State  level  it  is  a  rarity.  You  will  enjoy  owning 
this  coin,  a  piece  that  is  bound  to  be  a  highlight 
in  the  copper  section  of  your  cabinet . 1 ,395 

1828  B-3,  C-2.  12  Stars.  AU-58  (PCGS).  Light 

brown  surfaces  are  somewhat  prooflike.  Just 
purchased  as  we  go  to  press! . 725 

1829  B-l,  C-l.  MS-61  BN  (NGC).  Glossy  brown 

surfaces,  “as  you  like  it.” . 329 

1829  B-l,  C-l.  EF-40 . 119 

1834  B-l,  C-l.  AU-58  (PCGS) . 159 

1834  B-l,  C-l.  AU-55  (NGC) . 165 

1835  B-l,  C-l.  AU-55 . 145 

1835  B-2,  C-2.  MS-64  BN  (NGC).  Nicely  struck. 

Attractive  appearance . 425 

1835  B-2,  C-2.  AU-50  (PCGS) . 139 

Superb  Proof-65  1850  1/2C 


1850  B-l,  C-l.  Rarity-7-.  Proof-65  RB  (PCGS). 
A  handsome  example  having  sharp  frosty  de¬ 
vices  and  blazing  mirror  fields.  The  obverse  is 


mostly  brilliant  with  blushes  of  blue  and  violet. 
The  reverse  has  intermingled  blue  and  violet  at 
the  center  with  wisps  of  fiery  mint  red  at  the 
border.  Approximately  1 2  examples  are  known. 
Walter  Breen  once  called  Proof  strikings  coiners 
caviar  a  numismatic  delicacy.  Certainly  the 
phrase  is  appropriate  in  this  instance . 9,950 

The  method  of  distribution  of  Proof  coins  in  1850  is  not 
completely  known  today.  Most  probably,  some  silver  sets  (half 
dime  to  dollar)  were  issued,  plus  some  single  silver  coins  (es¬ 
pecially  the  dollar),  and,  separately  and  less  often,  half  cents 
and  large  cents. 

A  perusal  of  19th-century  auction  offerings  of  early 
Proof  sets  of  the  1840s  and  very  early  1 850s  reveals  that  such 
“sets”  usually  did  not  include  the  half  cent  or  cent!  In  any 
event,  only  a  few  Proof  half  cents  were  made.  Among  Proof 
half  cents,  the  1 850  is  far  rarer  than  the  more  famous  Proof- 
only  issues  such  as  1836,  1840  to  1848,  and  1852. 

In  a  recent  issue  of  Penny-Wise  we  thoroughly  enjoyed 
Rick  Coleman’s  commentary  on  a  high-level  session  of  “Proof 
half  cent  whist.” 

1851  B-l,  C-l.  MS-62  BN  (NGC) . 395 

1853  B-l,  C-l.  MS-65  BN  (NGC) . 895 

1853  B-l,  C-l.  MS-63  BN  (NGC) . 345 

1857  B-l,  C-l.  MS-64  RD  (NGC).  A  superb  speci¬ 
men  imparting  a  generous  degree  of  value  to  the 
buyer . 1,895 


1857  B-l,  C-l.  MS-65  RD  (NGC).  A  really  beau¬ 
tiful  specimen,  a  numismatic  reminder  of  the 
last  of  the  half  cents.  The  low  mintage  of  this 
issue  is  only  half  the  story;  most  pieces  were 
kept  at  the  Mint  and  melted  (according  to  the 


A  Numismatic  Dream 

On  July  33,  1935,  Henry 

Morgenthau,  Jr.,  who  had  succeeded 
numismatist  William  H.  Woodin  in 
the  office  of  secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
asked  Congress  to  pass  a  bill  authoriz¬ 
ing  the  mints  to  strike  two  “new”  de¬ 
nominations  of  coins,  both  worth  less 
than  the  cent. 

The  first  was  a  new  half  cent,  a  de¬ 
nomination  that  had  not  been  minted 
since  1857. 

The  second  was  a  really  new  de¬ 
nomination,  1/1 0th  cent.  These  were 
to  be  known  as  1-mill  and  5-mill  pieces 
(sounds  confusing  already!). 

The  hall  cent  or  5-mill  coin  was  to 
be  struck  in  bronze  and  to  be  of  smaller 
diameter  than  the  Lincoln  cent.  The 
1/1 0th  cent  or  mill  was  to  be  made  in 
aluminum. 

The  proposal  never  saw  Iruition. 


recollections  of  Mint  Director  James  Ross 
Snowden  published  in  1860).  In  actuality,  by 
1857  half  cents  were  rarely  seen  in  circulation, 
and  had  not  been  for  quite  a  while . 2,450 

If  asked  by  the  purchaser,  we  will  send  a  photocopy  of 
Snowden's  commentary. 

Larue  Cents 

Our  Graphics  Department  continues  to  work 
on  the  layout  and  presentation  of  the  monumental 
book,  Walter  Breens  Encyclopedia  of  Early  U.S.  Large 
Cents,  edited  by  Mark  Borckardt  and  with  contri¬ 
butions  from  many  scholars  and  specialists.  More 
announcements  will  be  made  in  due  course,  once  a 
publication  price  is  determined. 

Large  cents  in  this  issue  commence  with  a  nice 
1794  S-26  Separated  Date  and  continue  to  include 
many  interesting  varieties.  The  1803  S-262,  Small 
Date  and  Fraction,  will  appeal  to  the  advanced  collec¬ 
tor,  a  lustrous  AU  1 809  is  bound  to  attract  attention, 
and  deservedly  so,  as  it  is  the  scarcest  date  of  the  1 808- 
1814  Classic  Head  type.  An  1813  S-293  mounts  a 
challenge  to  the  Condition  Census,  while  your  pick  of 
one  from  several  choice  1814  cents  will  be  ideal  for  in¬ 
clusion  in  your  type  set. 

Rare  cents  of  1821  and  1823/2  are  in  high 
grades.  Several  later  cents  from  the  same  decade 
offer  a  combination  of  rarity  and  high  grade.  Such 
dates  as  1827  and  1828  are  more  elusive  than  gen¬ 
erally  known. 

Among  early  coins  such  as  large  cents  it  is  dif¬ 
ficult  for  a  single  grading  number  to  convey  the 
entire  personality  ol  a  coin.  For  this  reason,  please 
remember  that  each  coin  you  buy  is  1 00%  guaran¬ 
teed  to  satisfy  your  expectations. 

1794  Sheldon-26.  VE-30.  Sharply  struck  with  ex¬ 
cellent  definition  for  the  die  state.  Medium 
brown  color.  Tiny  mark  on  reverse  below  O 
(OF).  A  coin  with  much  appeal;  indeed,  pieces 
no  finer  have  been  called  EF.  In  his  enchant¬ 
ing  monograph  on  the  cents  of  this  year,  Dr. 
Edward  Maris  named  this  the  Separated  Date 
variety  due  to  the  position  of  the  digits.  The  7 
and  9  are  spaced  apart  with  the  9  leaning  to 
the  left.  Just  purchased,  and  offered  here  for 
the  first  time .  995 

1797  S-139.  Reverse  of  1797.  F-12.  A  pleasing 

chocolate  brown  specimen  that  is  free  of  major 
marks.  Usual  obverse  die  crack  behind  Miss 
Liberty’s  head . 295 

1798  S-179.  EF-40  BN  (NGC).  Medium  brown. 
Described  in  the  literature  as  the  High  98  vari¬ 
ety  although  the  top  of  the  date  is  almost  in  a 
straight  line,  sort  of  an  optical  illusion.  Another 
of  the  hundreds  of  new  purchases  recently 
added  to  our  inventory.  In  this  Rare  Coin  Re¬ 


view  you  have  first  choice! . 1,795 

1802S-236.  F-12  BN . 159 


See  the  book  section  for  discounts  on 
great  books!  You  ’ll  find  it 
beginning  on  page  71. 
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William  Sheldon 
Revisited 


by  Harry  E.  Salyards 


EAR# 

cents 


Job 30:26 —  When  I  looked for  good,  then  evil  came  unto  me: 
and  when  I  waited  for  light,  there  came  darkness. 

Proverbs  17:13  —  Whoso  reivardeth  evil  for  good,  evil  shall 
not  depart  from  his  house. 


Dr.  William  Sheldon  has  been  gone 
for  over  20  years.  When  he  died,  the 
late  Dr.  Warren  Lapp  called  him  “our 
bejoved  number  1  member  of  EAC,” 
and  spoke  of  the  reverence  with  which 
he  was  held  by  the  EAC  membership, 
which  then  numbered  about  600.  Much 
of  the  rest  of  that  Penny-Wise  issue  of 
November  15,1 977,  was  devoted  to  trib¬ 
utes  to  the  good  doctor,  each  seemingly 
more  lavish  in  its  praise.  To  those  of  us 
who  never  knew  him,  he  comes  across  in 
these  remembrances  as  an  engaging,  it  occa¬ 
sionally  eccentric,  individual — one  we’d  re¬ 
gret  never  meeting.  He  didn’t  build  this 
‘house’  of  collectors  that  we  call  EAC;  that 
creditgoes  to  Herb  Silberman,  alongwith  the 
late  “Doc”  Lapp  and  Bill  Parks.  But  he  had 
surely  laid  its  foundations,  with  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  references  which  single-handedly  revo¬ 
lutionized  the  approach  to  cataloguing  and 
grading  United  States  large  cents  of  1793- 
1814 — and  in  the  process  had  written  the 
most  literate  and  literary  works  ever,  on  any 
numismatic  topic.  So,  when  EAC  was  or¬ 
ganized,  he  rightfully  and  willingly  took 
on  the  roll  of  “patron  saint,”  for  this 
“household”  of  EAC  members.  His  en¬ 
thusiasm  for  h  is  apparently  arcane  topic, 
captured  in  his  writing  and  reflected  in 
his  remembered  smile,  warmed  every 
hearth  in  that  house — just  as  a  chill 
wind  now  blows  through  it. 

For  it’s  now  amply  apparent  that 
Sheldon  was  a  thief. 

I  first  learned  of  the  alleged  sub¬ 
stitution  of  large  cents,  perpetrated 
upon  the  American  Numismatic  Society 
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Sheldon,  at  the  last  Boston  EAC  Conven¬ 
tion,  in  1991.  At  the  time,  EAC  President 
Phil  Ralls  spoke  somberly  of  how  he  “saw 
nothing  good  coming  of  this.”  How  right  he 
was!  As  the  matter  has  played  itself  out  in  the 
courts  over  the  past  seven  years,  it  has  served 
to  smear  the  reputation  of  another  long¬ 
standing  member  and  supporter  of  this  orga¬ 
nization,  a  gentleman  who  appears  to  have 
served  as  Sheldon’s  primary  dupe,  when  the 
“good  doctor"  came  to  sell  his  first-line  col¬ 
lection — complete  with  its  stolen  treasures. 
Sheldon  was  given  “good,  in  the  form  of  lots 
and  lots  of  money,  and  returned  “evil”  in  the 
form  of  stolen  coins.  And  that  evil  continues 
to  haunt  this  house.  For  until  now,  we’ve 
never  come  right  out  and  acknowledged  it: 
Sheldon  was  a  thief. 

Oh,  the  late  Walter  Breen  wrote  a  piece  about  Sheldon — 
“Head  of  Copper,  Feet  of  Clay”  (Penny-Wise#  105,  November 
15,  1984) — that  criticized  Sheldon  on  a  number  of  counts — 
but  these  had  more  to  do  with  Sheldon’s 
politics,  and  personal  relationship  with 
Walter  over  the  years,  than  any  serious  breach 
ofethics.  Nevertheless,  the  very  publication 
of  those  criticisms  proved  bitterly  contro¬ 
versial,  given  the  degree  of  reverence  with 
which  Sheldon’s  memory  was  held — how 
can  this  possibly  prove  otherwise? 

Because  I  believe  it’s  time.  Because  I 
believe  this  issue  is  slowing  destroying 
EAC  from  the  inside  out.  Because  we 
can  honor  a  writer’s  literary  work  while 
still  deploring  his  personal  conduct. 
Because  Sheldon’s  documented  work 
of  elaborately-faked  pedigrees  on  these 
stolen  coins  proves  intent  to  perpe¬ 
trate,  and  perpetuate  the  deception, 
no  matter  who  was  hurt  in  the  pro¬ 
cess.  Because  Sheldon’s  theft  is  now 
a  matter  of  public  record  in  a  court  of 
law.  But  most  of  all,  and  most  unfor¬ 
tunately,  because  it  happens  to 
be  the  truth. 

Sheldon's  motive  remains  a 
mystery — unless  it  was  simply 
greed,  compounded  by  some  per¬ 
verted  sense  of  entitlement — curi¬ 
ous,  indeed,  for  the  man  Breen 
dubbed  1 8th-Centurv  Rationalist 
to  come  off  like  a  19th-Century 
Robber  Baron.  But  those  of  us  in¬ 
volved  in  the  professions,  or  academe, 
as  Sheldon  was,  have  certainly  seen 
other  brilliant  individuals  whose  sense 
of  self-aggrandizement  outran  their  eth¬ 
ics.  In  addition,  there  is  that  ongoing 
tension  between  private  collectors  and  in¬ 
stitutional  libraries  and  museums,  with  the 
former  alleging  that  the  latter  have  an  over¬ 
abundance  of  treasures  and  an  underdevel- 
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oped  sense  of  appreciation  for  them — which  might  lead  a  susceptible 
individual,  given  the  opportunity,  to  rationalize  a  theft.  But  this  is  all 
conjecture.  Whatever  possessed  him,  Sheldon’s  actions  certainly  dis¬ 
honored  the  last  intentions  of  George  Clapp,  that  his  collection  of  large 
cents  repose  permanently  and  intact  in  the  ANS.  One  must  remember 
that  Sheldon  had  known  Clapp — had  even  visited  him  at  his  Sewickley, 
Pennsylvania  home,  back  in  1940  (Penny-Wise #23,  March  15,  1971, 
page  75).  And  Sheldon  had  originally  been  as  supportive  of  the  ANS 
as  Clapp.  But  for  some  reason,  during  the  decade  of  the  1950s,  his 
attitude  subtly  changed. 

Unlike  conjectures  as  to  motive,  this  change  in  attitude  is  docu¬ 
mented  in  print,  in  certain  subtle  differences  between  Early  American 
Cents  ( 1949)  and  Penny  Whimsy  (1958) .  For  example,  in  the  former, 
a  three-page  introduction,  entitled  “The  Collector’s  List  and  the  NC 
List,"  precedes  the  listing  by  individual  varieties.  Included  in  this  is  the 
statement: 

“By  and  large,  however,  the  NC’s  remain  unobtainable  and  the 
collector  will  in  the  long  run  be  happier  to  leave  them  off  his  want  list. 
Their  rightful  home  is  perhaps  among  their  follows  in  the  ANS  museum, 
where  28  of  the  32  NC  varieties  are  already  to  be  found.”  (p.53) 

In  Penny  Whimsy ,  this  is  dropped,  and  the  discussion  of  the  NC’s 
and  the  Condition  Census,  which  follows,  incorporated  at  the  end  of 
Part  One  of  the  volume.  Similarly,  among  the  discussion  of  the  1793 
Strawberry  Leaf  variety,  NC-3,  we  find  the  following  in  Early  American 
Cents: 

“The  question  of  the  value  of  the  strawberry  leaf  coins,  or  of  any  of 
the  NC  cents,  is  a  difficult  one. . .  If  I  had  to  place  a  basal  value  on  the 
5-D  or  5-E,  I  would  put  it  at  about  $50.  That  at  any  rate  would  be  the 


limit  of  my  own  bid,  and  if  the  bid  were  successful  I  would  doubtless 
present  the  coin  to  the  American  Numismatic  Society.’’  (p.63) 

This  paragraph  is  dropped  in  its  entirety  from  Penny  Whimsy.  And 
these  are  not  the  only  examples  of  this  phenomenon.  I  noted  it  as  long 
ago  as  1983,  when  I  purchased  a  copy  o  (  Early  American  Cents.  I  cannot 
explain  it,  but  I  believe  the  fact  of  the  change  in  attitude  is  indisputable. 

As  is  the  lact  of  Sheldon’s  theft.  I  wish  it  were  not  so.  I  wish  we  could 
be  remembering  him,  in  this,  his  centennial  year,  in  a  more  positive 
light.  Did  I  mention  that  that  my  copy  of  Early  American  Cents  was 
inscribed  by  Sheldon?  It  was,  to  Aaron  Feldman  (Mr.  “Buy  the  Book 
Before  the  Coin”),  who  in  turn  sold  it  to  Dr.  Edward  Bush,  from  whom 
it  was  consigned  into  the  1 983  EAC  Sale,  where  I  bought  it.  So  I’m  part 
of  the  chain,  too.  I  hold  that  well-worn  copy  in  my  hand,  knowing  that 
held  it;  I  ponder  the  signature,  and  think  again  over  this  sorry  mess, 
and  try  to  understand  why? But  I  don’t  understand.  I  only  know  that 
this  particular  darkness  has  eaten  at  EAC  for  far  too  long.  And  it’s  time 
to  bring  it  into  the  light. 

(Reprinted  Irom  Penny-Wise,  1998,  by  permission  of  the  editor) 

QDB  comment:  Dr.  Sheldon  fooled  a  lot  of  people,  includingme.  In  our 
hobby  there  is  a  rather  short  ( mercifully)  list  of  deceased  numismatic  rascals, 
to  which  roster  Sheldon ’s  name  will  be  added  along  with  Ed.  Frossard  (son 
of  the  Ed  Frossard),  Robert  Downing,  William  K.  Hesslein,  J.  Ledyard 
Hodge,  and  a  few  others.  However,  there  is  no  question  that  Dr.  Sheldon ’s 
book  on  cents  profoundly  influenced  our  hobby.  And,  pity,  if  Dr.  Sheldon 
had  not  walked  the  earth,  we  wouldn ’t  have  such  grades  as  MS-60  and  MS- 
65  today,  which  he  invented  and published  in  1949.  In  fact,  we  might  not 
have  grading  numbers  at  all  (tongue-in-cheek  observation). 


A  New  Numismatic  Author 


Recently,  Ed  Reiter,  a  leading  light  in  the  Numismatic  Literary 
Guild,  suggested  that  David  Shapiro,  age  11,  raise  $35  as  an 
initiation  fee  for  the  NLG  by  submitting  an  article  for  publication 
in  one  of  our  periodicals.  Well,  we  certainly  encourage  young  blood 


in  the  hobby,  as  we  ourselves  became  interested  in  coins  at  age  13. 
By  these  standards,  Dave  Shapiro  is  really  a  youngster. 

All  of  this  said,  here  is  David’s  article. 


The  Starting  Story 

by  David  Shapiro 

(age  1 1) 


It  was  a  beautiful  Saturday  morning  as  I  was  packing  my  bags  getting  ready 
to  go  to  Florida. 

“Mom,”  I  asked,  “can  I  take  some  baseball  cards  to  look  at  on  the  plane?” 

“No,”  mom  answered. 

“Pleeeeasse?” 

“Well,  all  right,”  she  answered. 

“Yes,”  I  whispered  to  myself,  “now  I  know  which  Cal  Ripken,  Jr.’s  I 
need.” 

With  that,  the  cab  stopped  in  front  of  our  house,  we  got  in  and  drove 
to  the  airport.  When  I  was  there,  after  eating  my  first  Pizza  Hut  Personal 
Pizza,  I  saw  a  pretty  big  machine.  It  had  four  pictures,  one  of  the  World 
Trade  Center,  one  of  the  Statue  of  Liberty,  one  showing  a  heart,  and  one 
showing  a  big  apple.  I  was  only  five,  so  I  didn’t  know  what  was  what,  but 
I  begged  my  mom  to  put  50  cents  and  a  penny  in  and  get  what  came  out. 
I  watched  it  as  it  squeezed  my  penny. 

Mom!'  I  wailed,  I  want  my  penny  back!  This  machine  is  very  bad. 


Give  it  a  time-out!” 

My  mom  smiled.  I  wailed.  I  stopped  wailing  when  a  big  squished  thing 
came  out. 

“It’s  my  penny!  No  time-out  for  the  machine!”  I  screamed.  I  saw  a  big 
apple.  I  bent  it.  “Look,  mommy,  I  can  bend  a  penny!” 

“Yes,  sweetie,  that’s  great!”  my  mom  answered.  When  we  were  boarding 
the  plane  I  still  thought  of  the  penny,  and  not  my  cards.  I  saw  written  on 
the  back  of  the  coin  “elongated.”  That  was  my  first  coin. 

When  we  got  to  Florida  I  forgot  about  the  penny.  I  asked  to  be  taken 
to  a  baseball  card,  stamp,  and  coin  shop  on  Sunday  with  my  grandpa.  He 
said  that  anything  gotten  there  would  be  my  “Florida  gift’  and  I  couldn  t 
get  any  toys.  I  said  okay.  When  we  got  to  the  shop  I  looked  at  all  the  cards 
that  were  there.  They  were  all  expensive. 

One  guy  there  lit  a  cigar  and  smoke  filled  the  room.  I  wanted  to  get  out 
as  soon  as  I  could  so  I  said,  “bye.  As  I  was  leaving,  the  guy  said,  “Hey, 
kid,  start  collecting  coins  with  the  big  guys.” 
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1803  S-262.  Small  Date,  Small  Fraction.  Low 
Rarity-4.  VF-20.  A  very  elusive  die  variety  in 
any  grade;  especially  so  at  the  Very  Fine  level  of¬ 
fered  here.  An  attractive  cent  you’ll  admire  again 

and  again  when  it  is  in  your  cabinet . 2,195 

1805  S-267.  EF-45.  Attractive  brown  surfaces. 
Equally  suitable  for  a  date  or  die  variety  collec¬ 
tion . 1,295 

1 805  S-268.  Rarity-4.  VF-20  with  some  claims  to 
VF-30.  Medium  brown  surfaces.  A  very  nice 
example  of  this  date  and  variety.  . 675 

Lustrous  AU  1809  Cent 


qjl  #Sf3S  i 


1809  S-280.  AU-55  BN  (NGC).  Rich,  lustrous, 
glossy  brown  surfaces.  Far-above-average  strike. 
A  truly  outstanding  specimen  of  what  is  consid¬ 
ered  to  be  the  key  date  in  the  1808-1814  Clas¬ 
sic  Head  series . 4,695 

The  term  Classic  Head  was  in  use  in  numismatic  circles 
as  early  as  the  1 860s. 


Nearly  Condition  Census  1813  Cent 


1813  S-293.  AU-58  (NGC).  Lovely,  lustrous  me¬ 
dium  brown  surfaces  and  important  as  a  scarce 
date.  Very  nearly  in  the  Condition  Census.  A 
prize  coin  that  will  be  a  centerpiece  in  your  col¬ 
lection!  . 4,950 


ONIf' 
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1814  S-295.  Plain  4.  AU-55  (ANACS).  Especially 
bold  strike.  If  you  have  been  seeking  a  Classic  Head 
cent  for  your  type  set,  consider  this  beauty.  2,250 


1814  S-295.  Plain  4.  AU-53  (PCGS).  Medium 
brown  surfaces . 2,095 

1814  S-295.  Plain  4.  EF-40.  A  splendid  specimen 
that  offers  a  combination  of  high  grade  and  low 
price,  a  nice  alternative  to  an  AU  example.  975 

1814  S-295.  Plain  4.  VF-20 . 475 

1818  N-10.  MS-64  RB . 750 

1820  N-13.  MS-60 . 395 

1821  N-l .  EF-40  BN  (NGC).  A  sharp,  very  attractive 

specimen  of  this  important  date.  Cents  of  this  year 
are  in  perennial  demand,  and  it  is  not  often  that 
we  have  one  as  nice  as  this  piece . 1 ,350 

Among  later-date  large  cents,  1816-1857,  the  1821  is 
second  only  to  the  1823  in  terms  of  scarcity  in  higher  grades. 
The  vast  majority  of  known  specimens  are  in  lower  grades 
from  Good  through  Fine.  Even  nice  VF  examples  are  elusive. 


Lustrous  Mint  State  1822 


1822  N-10.  Rarity-2.  MS-63  BN  (NGC).  Lus¬ 
trous,  glossy  brown  surfaces.  A  splendid  speci¬ 
men  of  this  early  Matron  Head  date,  one  that 
was  not  represented  in  any  hoard . 2,350 


Splendid  1823/2  Cent 


1823/2  N-l.  EF-40.  Medium  brown  surfaces.  An 
attractive  specimen  of  this  highly  prized  date 
(and  overdate).  A  splendid  piece  that  will  an¬ 
swer  your  call  for  a  high-grade  example  at  a  rea¬ 
sonable  price.  A  find.  . 2,450 

1823  AU-50.  Restrike  from  mismatched  dies. 
Middle  die  state  struck  in  the  late  19th  cen¬ 
tury,  after  1858-1860,  but  probably  before 
1880.  Always  in  demand  as  a  curiosity  item 
that  can  add  a  lot  to  the  interest  of  a  collec¬ 
tion,  right  along  with  a  restrike  1804  (if  you 
can  find  one) .  895 

Should  the  purchaser  of  this  piece  lack  a  copy,  we  would 
he  pleased  to  send  a  photocopy  of  Mark  Borckardt's  essay  and 
presentation  on  the  restrike  cents  of  this  and  other  dates, 
based  upon  a  presentation  he  gave  at  the  Coinage  ol  the 


Americas  Conference  at  the  American  Numismatic  Society 
some  time  ago. 

1826  N-4.  Rarity-2.  AU-55.  Rich  medium  brown 
surfaces.  Cents  of  1 826  are  nearly  always  seen 
in  lower  grades.  Probably  not  one  in  200  speci¬ 
mens  touches  the  AU  level . 695 

1826  N-6.  AU-58  (PCGS).  Gorgeous  lustrous 
brown  surfaces.  Nicer  than  some  we  have  seen 
offered  as  Mint  State,  which  goes  to  prove  that 
it  is  worthwhile  to  pick  and  choose.  Certainly 
this  is  one  of  the  nicest  1826  cents  you  will  ever 
see!  . 1,295 


Gorgeous  1827  N-3  Cent 


1827  N-3.  Rarity-2.  MS-64  BN  (PCGS).  A 
glossy,  lustrous,  truly  choice  specimen  of  a  date 
that  is  fairly  elusive  in  higher  grades.  Die  break 
among  left-side  stars;  die  breaks  on  neck.  A 
prize  coin  that  will  be  long  appreciated  and  ad¬ 
mired.  Just  seeing  this  coin  makes  us  want  to 
put  together  a  set  of  middle-date  cents,  but  we  ll 

leave  that  up  to  you!  . 2,650 

1827  N-4.  Rarity-2+.  AU-55.  Glossy  light  brown 
surfaces.  Cents  of  this  date  are  very  hard  to 
find  at  the  AU  level.  A  great  value,  in  our 
opinion .  715 

Reverse  die  rotated  45°  to  the  left  of  normal  orientation, 
an  interesting  feature.  This  piece  is  very  bluntly  struck. 

1827  N-ll.  MS-63  BN.  Light  brown  fields,  me¬ 
dium  brown  features.  Glossy  surfaces.  The  per¬ 
sonification  of  beauty  in  an  1827  cent.  .  1,750 

Glossy  Mint  State  1828  N-6 


1828  N-6.  MS-64  BN.  Light  brown  fields,  gloss) 
and  beautiful.  A  gorgeous  specimen  in  every 
regard.  How  fortunate  we  were  to  be  able  to  buy 
this  beauty,  and  how  fortunate  you  are  to  be 
able  to  acquire  it  from  us.  A  high-quality  1 828 
cent  such  as  this  is  a  prize  in  any  season. 2,450 
1830  N-l.  Large  Letters.  AU-55  BN  (NGC).  Gloss)’ 


chocolate  brown  with  a  hint  of  olive . 425 

1832  N-l.  Medium  Letters.  AU-55 . 450 


1837  Feuchrwanger  cent.  AU-58.  An  exceedingly 
popular  token  from  this  era;  listed  in  the  Guide 
Book,  actually  a  Hard  Times  token  (known  as 
Low-120).  We  bought  a  mini-hoard  of  these  last 
year,  but  only  a  few  remain  now  as  we  go  to 
press . 195 
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183"  Feuchrwanger  cent  (Low-120).  AU-50. .  179 

183"  Feuchrwanger  cent  (Low-120).  AU-50 
(PCI) .  179 

183"  N-3.  Plain  Hair  Cord  (early  style  of  the  year). 
MS-64  BN  (NGC) . 475 

This  is  the  first  full  year  that  cents  were  struck  on  the 

new  (inaugurated  March  23,  1836)  steam  press  at  the  Mint. 

1837  N-7.  Plain  Hair  Cord.  AU-50 . 219 

1838  N-3.  AU-55 . 265 

1839  N-14.  Booby  Head.  Rarity-3.  EF-45.  Dark 

brown  with  iridescent  blue  and  lilac.  A  very  at¬ 
tractive  example  of  this  scarce  variety,  a  coin 
that  will  be  a  pleasure  to  own  and  contemplate. 
There  is  something  special  about  the  cents  of 
1 839,  so  varied  are  they  in  their  styles . 695 

1840  N-7.  Rarity-2.  AU-55 . 350 

Gorgeous  1840  Large  Date  Cent 


1840  N-8.  Large  Date.  MS-64  RB.  Much  fiery 
mint  red  is  seen  blending  to  light  brown.  A 

show-stopper,  a  dazzling  showpiece . 2,195 

Among  Mint  State  examples  of  the  Braided  Hair  style, 
issues  of  the  era  1 839-1 849  are  several  orders  rarer  than  those 
of  later  dates,  simply  because  few  were  saved  in  hoards,  and 
little  attention  was  paid  to  them  at  the  time  of  issue. 

1846  N-6.  Recut-6.  Small  Date.  MS-65  BN. 

Very  frosty  and  lustrous . 950 

At  the  Philadelphia  Mint  in  1 846  many  curious  varia¬ 
tions  were  made  of  date  sizes  and  styles. 

1 848  N-23.  VF-35.  Rarity-3+.  Very  attractive,  sure 

to  please . 99 

1848  N-27.  EF-45.  Light  tan  surfaces . 129 

1 848  N-3 1 .  EF-40.  Nice  eye  appeal . 119 

1848  N-41.  AU-50.  Very  attractive . 199 

1849  N-2.  AU-58.  Nicely  centered  with  medium 

brown  surfaces . 389 

1850  N-l  1 .  EF-40.  Tan  surfaces . 119 

1851  N-2.  MS-65  RB . 285 

1853  N-l  5.  AU-50.  Very  attractive . 129 

1855  N-3.  Upright  5’s.  MS-64  RB.  Predominantly 

light  brown  with  just  a  touch  of  red . 450 

1855  N-6.  Upright  5’s.  EF-40.  Tan  surfaces.  ...79 
1855  N-9.  Italic  5’s.  Knob  on  ear  (caused  by  a  die 
break  in  this  unusual  location).  AU-50.  Light 


tan  surfaces  with  some  lustre  evident . 199 

1855  N-9.  Italic  5’s.  Knob  on  ear.  EF-40.  Nicely 

centered  with  good  eye  appeal . 129 

1855  N-10.  Slanting  5’s.  AU-58 . 195 


Small  Cents 

Firing  Fanli;  Cents 

In  this  issue  of  the  Rare  Coin  Review  we.  have 
a  full  listing"  of  Flying  Eagle  cents,  one  each  of 
the  major  varieties  commencing  with  the  famous 
1  856  rarity. 


Important  1856  Flying  Eagle  Cent 


1856  MS-63  (PCGS).  Easily  the  rarest  and  most 
important  basic  small  cent  issue  in  American 
numismatics,  a  cent  whose  fame  has  endured 
ever  since  it  came  to  the  general  attention  of 
numismatists  circa  1858.  Before  long,  speci¬ 
mens  were  selling  for  $1  each,  which  does  not 
sound  spectacular  in  terms  of  today’s  money, 
but  back  then  it  was  a  day’s  wages.  In  the  inter¬ 
vening  years,  much  has  been  written  about  the 
1856  Flying  Eagle  cent,  adding  to  its  fame  and 
appeal.  The  presently  offered  specimen  is  very 
nicely  struck  for  the  type,  with  even  the  tiniest 
of  design  details  crisply  rendered.  A  splendid 
specimen  of  this  great  American  classic.  8,795 

Breen-1925.  Leaf  at  C  and  T  of  CENT  both  low,  E  of 
ONE  and  CENT  open,  thin,  shallow  date  on  obverse. 

Somewhat  more  than  700  examples  of  this  rare  date  were 
coined  for  distribution  to  acquaint  influential  citizens — con¬ 
gressmen  and  senators,  for  instance — with  the  new  design 
type.  Soon  after  their  initial  appearance  specimens  of  the  date 
were  trading  for  50<t  to  $  1  each  when  and  if  they  could  be 
had  at  all.  Probably  from  about  1858  through  the  early  years 
of  the  Civil  War,  additional  specimens  of  the  1856-dated  Fly¬ 
ing  Eagle  cents  were  coined  in  the  Proof  format,  with  an  es¬ 
timated  mintage  of  1,500  to  2,500  pieces  from  that  era. 


1857  MS-65  (NGC).  A  splendid,  brilliant,  and 
lustrous  specimen  of  the  first  year  of  regular- 
issue  coinage.  Far  above  average  strike.  Speci¬ 
mens  were  first  distributed  to  the  public  on 
May  25,  1857,  when  a  booth  was  set  up  in  the 
yard  of  the  Philadelphia  Mint,  and  citizens 

could  exchange  old  coins  for  new. . 2,650 

A  copy  of  Dave  Bowers’  book,  A  Buyers  and  Enthusiast’s 
Guide  to  Flying  Eagle  and  Indian  Cents ,  is  essential  (in  our 
opinion)  to  the  enjoyable  collecting  of  these  two  series.  Not 
only  will  you  find  information  about  rarity,  availability,  and 
grading — but,  there  are  many  fascinating  details  given,  which 
will  make  each  date  and  variety  literally  come  to  life. 

1857  MS-64  (NGC).  Lustrous  light  golden  sur¬ 
faces.  What  a  beauty  it  is! . 895 

This  piece  shows  the  extra  value  that  can  be  obtained  by 
acquiring  an  example  that  is  ever  so  slightly  lower  in  numeri¬ 
cal  grade,  but  ever  so  much  cheaper  than  an  example  in  MS- 
65.  Of  course,  there  is  a  market  for  all  things,  and  buying  an 
MS-65  1857  Flying  Eagle  cent  is  the  right  thing  to  do  if  you 
can  afford  it  and  have  the  desire.  However,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  a  lovely  MS-64  offers  a  tremendous  amount  of  coin  for 
the  money. 

1857  MS-63.  Brilliant . 565 

1857  EF-45 . 109 

1858  Large  Letters.  MS-64  (NGC).  A  and  M  of 

AMERICA  touch  at  their  bases.  Lustrous  and 
attractive . 1,095 

1858  Large  Letters.  MS-63.  Sharp  and  lustrous.  565 

1858  Large  Letters.  EF-40 . 1  10 


1858  Small  Letters.  MS-64.  A  and  M  of 

AMERICA  do  not  touch.  Highly  lustrous  with 

strong  details  on  both  sides . 950 

1858  Small  Letters.  MS-64  (NGC).  A  glittering 
Flying  Eagle  cent  of  lovely  quality,  nicely  struck 

and  very  lustrous . 950 

1858  Small  Letters.  MS-64  (PCGS).  An  espe¬ 
cially  nice  strike  with  a  good  quotient  of  eye 
appeal.  Equal  to  or  finer  than  some  we’ve  seen 
pegged  at  the  MS-65  level . 950 

Indian  Head  fnilx 

We  enjoy  Indian  cents,  and  whenever  a  nice  one 
is  offered  we  buy  it  immediately  (assuming  that  it 
is  a  good  value  for  the  price  paid).  In  this  issue  of 
the  Rare  Coin  Review  we  share  our  purchases  with 
you,  beginning  with  several  choice  Mint  State  ex¬ 
amples  of  the  first  year,  1859,  and  continuing 
through  the  rest  of  the  series. 


About  Fuji  Film 

The  following  is  from  Mike  Billings  of 
Advantage /Crown  Sales  and  Marketing, 
Irvine,  CA: 

“I  recently  received  your  latest  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  Rare  Coin  Review  and,  of 
course,  enjoyed  it  as  always.  You  truly 
understand  how  to  convey  the  history, 
romance,  and  mystery  that  makes  our 
hobby  so  enjoyable  and  rewarding. 

“I  was  reading  about  your  recent 
trip  to  Santa  Fe  and  noticed  the  com¬ 
ment  you  made  about  never  using  Fuji 
film  in  your  photography.  I  work  for  a 
Southern  California  broker  and  we  rep¬ 
resent  Fuji  for  the  Southern  California 
marketing  area. 

“Enclosed  you  will  find  a  few  samples 
of  Fuji  film  to  use  and  enjoy.  There  are 
a  couple  of  guys  here  in  the  office  that 
are  collectors  and  fans  of  yours.  Being  in 
a  service  business  like  we  are,  we  recog¬ 
nize  and  appreciate  the  professional  and 
effective  way  you  go  to  market.  We  par¬ 
ticularly  enjoy  your  books,  articles,  and 
commentaries.  Keep  up  the  fine  work. 

“Respectfully,” 

— Mike  Billings 

Editor’s  comment:  Thanks,  Mike,  for 
the  dozen  rolls.  I’ll  try  one  or  two  rolls  the 
next  time  I  take  some  pictures. 

Now  that  I  know  that  such  responses 
are  possible,  and  that  Rare  Coin  Review 
readers  are  engaged  in  many  activities, 
here  is  another  comment  (to  see  what  hap¬ 
pens  if  someone  reads  it): 

I  have  never  driven  a  Ferrari. 

Just  kidding.  Again,  thanks,  Mike. 
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Due  to  a  flurry  of  activity — new  books,  a  very 
vibrant  organization  (the  Fly-In  Club,  composed  of 
enthusiasts  in  the  field  of  Flying  Eagle  and  Indian 
cents),  some  interesting  market  activities  (not  the 
least  of  which  has  been  our  Pennsylvania  Cabinet 
series  of  offerings),  and  other  things,  the  field  of 
Indian  cents  is  being  “discovered”  by  new  people 
every  month,  or  perhaps  every  week,  or  even  per¬ 
haps  every  day.  Suffice  it  to  say,  whenever  we  ac¬ 
quire  a  nice  group  of  Indian  cents  they  sell  very 
quickly. 

1859  MS-64  (NGC).  Brilliant  and  lustrous.  An  at¬ 
tractive  business  strike  example  of  the  issue.  995 
1859  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant  with  lustrous  sur¬ 
faces;  a  choice  piece  that  will  be  ideal  for  a  type 


set  or  date  collection . 995 

1859  MS-63.  Brilliant . 429 

1859  MS-63  (NGC).  Lightly  toned . 429 

1859  AU-55  (ANACS).  Brilliant . 195 

1859  EF-40 . 89 

1860  MS-63.  Brilliant . 175 

1860  EF-40 . 45 

1861  MS-62.  Brilliant . 215 

1861  AU-58  (NGC) . 179 

1861  EF-40 . 79 

1862  EF-40 . 26 


Research  note:  In  connection  with  some  investigations 
we  are  conducting  on  a  particular  Civil  War  token  from  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  we  came  across  a  particular  variety  bearing  the  incuse 
impression  of  the  reverse  of  a  copper-nickel  Indian  cent  circa 
1860-1864.  This  represented  a  die  crack  on  the  original  In¬ 
dian  cent  extending  through  the  bottom  part  of  the  second 
lowest  outside  full  leaf  on  the  left  side  of  the  wreath,  extend¬ 
ing  to  and  through  a  dentil  on  the  left  border.  If  any  reader 
has  such  a  cent  we  would  be  grateful  for  any  information. 


1863  MS-63.  Popular  Civil  War  year . 149 

1863  MS-63  (NGC) . 149 

1863  AU-50 . 45 


Gem  Proof  1864  Copper-Nickel  Cent 


1864  Copper-nickel.  Proof-65  (NGC).  A  notably 
outstanding  Proof  example  of  the  final  year  of 
copper-nickel  Indian  cent  coinage.  From  a 
Proof  mintage  of  some  370  pieces  (per  the 
Guide  Book,  other  estimates  vary),  many  of 
which  have  succumbed  to  the  ravages  of  time 
and  mishandling.  Mirror  fields  and  frosted  de¬ 
vices  combine  to  create  a  pleasing  cameo  con¬ 


trast . 2,700 

1864  Copper-nickel.  MS-63.  Brilliant . 195 

1864  Copper-nickel.  MS-63  (PCGS) . 195 

1864  Copper-nickel.  EF-40 . 49 

1864  Bronze.  MS-65  RB  (NGC).  Generous 

amounts  of  red  remain .  . 369 

1864  Bronze.  EF-45 . 42 

1864  Lon  Ribbon.  EF-45  (ANACS) . 210 

1865  MS-60 . 70 


1 866  MS-63  RB.  Lustrous.  A  popular  early  date. 
Warm  red  and  brown  surfaces  display  the  pleas¬ 
ing  “woodgrain”  effect  that  is  so  much  in  de¬ 


mand  (for  example,  the  cent  selected  as  the 
cover  coin  on  Rick  Snow’s  book  has  woodgrain 

toning) . 325 

1866  MS-62  RB  (PCGS) . 279 

1866  EF-40 . 135 

1867  MS-65  RB  (PCGS) . 1,095 

1867  MS-64  BN  (NGC).  Attractive  mixture  of  red 

and  brown  toning . 450 

1867  AU-50  BN  (NGC) . 195 

1870  MS-64  RB  (PCGS).  Generous  amounts  of 
red  on  frosty  surfaces.  Rare  in  higher  grades, 
more  so  than  generally  realized . 795 

1870  MS-62  RB . 465 

1871  MS-63  BN . 595 


1872  Proof-64  RD  (PCGS).  Deep  fiery  red 
fields  and  lighter  orange-red  devices.  A  scarce 
key  date  in  Mint  State  grade  levels,  which  cre¬ 
ates  additional  market  demand  for  Proofs 


when  they  come  to  market.  The  1872  cent  has 
long  been  recognized  as  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  dates  in  the  series,  and  this  is  a  par¬ 
ticularly  nice  one .  1,795 

1872  MS-64  BN.  A  good  amount  of  warm  red  re¬ 
mains  on  lustrous  surfaces.  Nicely  struck  for 
the  date,  with  full  shield  details  on  the  reverse 
(this  area  of  the  design  is  frequently  weak  on 

this  date) . 795 

1872  MS-62  BN  (NGC).  Splashes  of  red  on  attrac¬ 
tive  medium  brown  surfaces . 595 


Breen-1984,  heavily  repunched  2  in  date,  with 
repunching  noted  in  the  upper  loop  of  the  8  as  well. 


1872  AU-50 . 419 

1872  AU-50  (PCGS) . 419 


1873  Open  3.  MS-65  RB.  An  attractive,  lustrous 
coin,  mainly  red  with  some  deeper  red  high¬ 
lights.  Strong  cartwheel  lustre  present.  Espe¬ 
cially  worthy  of  the  gem  classification.  .  1,000 


1873  Open  3.  EF-40 . 109 

1874  MS-65  RB  (NGC) . 575 

1874  MS-65  BN . 375 

1874  MS-64  RB  (NGC) . 345 

1874  MS-64  BN  (NGC) . 295 

1874  MS-62  BN  (PCGS) . 195 

1874  EF-40 . 89 

1875  MS-64  RB . 350 

1875  VF-30 . 49 

1876  MS-65  RB  (NGC) . 895 

1876  MS-64  RB . 400 


1877  Proof-62  RB.  Nearly  full  red.  The  most 
important  date  in  the  Indian  cent  series  (1859- 
1909).  The  acquisition  of  a  lovely  Proof  such  as 
this  is  an  opportunity  not  to  be  missed.  And, 
the  coin,  once  it  is  in  your  cabinet,  will  be  a 


treasure  to  own  and  display. . 1,950 

1877  EF-40  (ANACS) . 1,350 

1877  G-4.  Always  in  demand . 495 

1877  G-4  (PCGS).  A  rare  issue  in  any  grade.  495 

1878  MS-64  RB  (PCGS) . 550 

1878  MS-61  BN  (ANACS) . 249 

1879  MS-64  RB . 215 

1880  MS-64  RB  (PCGS) . 195 

1880  MS-63  RB . 119 

1881  MS-64  RB . 175 

1882  MS-64  BN . 99 

1882  MS-63  BN . 85 


, _ 1 

1883  Proof-64  RB  (Photo  Certified  Coin  Insti¬ 


tute)  .  1  59 

1883  MS-64  RB . 175 

1884  EF-40 . 26 

1885  MS-64  BN.  Scarce  date .  2  n 

1886  Type  I.  MS-64  RB . 363 

1886  Type  I.  MS-60 . 109 

1886  Type  II.  MS-64  RB  (PCGS).  Recognized  as 

being  especially  elusive  in  high  grades,  the 
present  specimen  of  this  variety  is,  indeed,  a 

find  for  the  specialist . 895 

1886  Type  II.  AU-50 . 159 

1888  MS-64  RB,  mostly  red . 299 

1888  MS-64  RB  (ANACS) . 299 

1888  EF-45 . 15 

1889  MS-64  RD . 425 

1889  EF-40 . 14 

1890  EF-40 . 12 

1891  AU-50 . 22 

1892  AU-50 . 22 

1893  MS-64  RB  (PCGS) . 155 

1893  MS-63  RB . 69 

1893  EF-45 . 14 

1894  MS-64  RB  (NGC) . 155 

1894  MS-63  RD . 175 

1895  EF-45 . 12 

1896  EF-45 . 12 

1897  AU-50 . 22 

1898  MS-64  RB . 100 

1898  MS-64  RB  (ANACS) . 100 

1898  AU-50 . 22 

1899  EF-45 . 12 

1900  AU-50 . 19 

1901  MS-64  RB . 59 

1902  MS-63  RB . 40 

1902  AU-50 . 19 

1903  AU-50 . 19 

1904  AU-50 . 19 

1905  EF-45 . 12 

1906  AU-50 . 19 

1907  MS-63  RB . 40 

1907  AU-50 . 19 

1908  MS-65  RD  (PCGS) . 235 

1908  MS-65  RB  (PCGS).  1908/8  (repunched 

date)  Similar  to  Snow  2  but  not  from  the  same 
die . 225 


John  Cmwford  Comments 

“I  really  enjoy  Dave  Bowers’  book 
on  Flying  Eagle  and  Indian  cents.  This 
book  has  so  much  information  that  it 
is  almost  unbelievable!  1  have  a  PCGS 
MS-63  Flying  Eagle  and  wish  to  up¬ 
grade  to  MS-64  or  65,  but  before  do¬ 
ing  so  I  will  read  every  bit  of  informa¬ 
tion  you  have  on  this  coin,  so  1  will  be 
able  to  pick  a  nice  one. 

“I  enjoyed  reading  about  Indian 
cents  so  much  that  I  plan  to  start  on  a 
complete  set  of  dates.  The  entire  series 
is  so  exciting. 
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Bowers  and  Merena  is  pleased  to  offer  you  a  line  of  Dansco  Coin  Albums  to  beautifully 
display  your  collection.  You  will  be  proud  to  own  these  albums,  which  are  made  with  the 
finest  materials  and  superb  craftsmanship!  The  ports  on  each  page  will  hold  your  coins  securely, 
and  each  port  is  imprinted  to  properly  identify  your  coins. 

The  pages  are  housed  in  handsome  simulated  leather,  which  is  beautifully  gold  embossed  to  fur¬ 
nish  a  truly  luxurious  setting  for  your  collection. 

We  are  offering  these  albums  for  about  1 5%  off  the  listed  retail  price. 


These  superbly  crafted  coin  display  holders  will 
show  off  your  coin  collection  to  its  finest  advantage! 

Dansco  Coin  Albums 


Deluxe  Albums 

r  “All-in-one”  construction  folds 
out  to  allow  display  without 
turning  pages. 

tr  Coins  are  open  to  the  air,  ideal 
for  circulated  coins. 

r  Pages  lie  flat,  making  it  easy  to 
insert  coins. 

r-  Ports  are  exact  size  of  the  coins 
and  inscribed  with  year,  mint, 
and  number  minted. 

Bound  in  handsome,  gold 
embossed,  simulated  leather. 

D-90  Indian  Head  Cent  1856-1909  ..  $3.60 


D-7112  Buffalo  Nickel  1913-1938  $3.60 

D-7 1 40  Washington  Quarter  1 932- 1 962  ...  $5.40 

D-165  Franklin  Hall  Dollar  1948-1963 . $3.60 

Supreme  Albums 

r  Loose-leaf  pages,  plastic  coated  and 
washable. 

r-  Ports  are  covered  with  acetate  slides  to 
protect  and  allow  viewing  of  both  sides 
of  your  coins. 

w  Housed  in  a  handsome  two-post,  simu¬ 
lated  leather,  gold-embossed  binder. 

D-7070  U.S.  Type-major  coins  from  1800....  $18.95 

D-7099  Large  Cents-five  blank  pages .  $18.95 

D-7101  Indian  Head  Cents .  $14.95 


D-8100  Lincoln  Cents-1909  to  date,  including 

Proof-only .  $22.95 

D-8102  Lincoln  Memorial  Cents-1959  to  date, 

including  Proof-only .  $14.95 

D-7  111  Liberty  Nickels .  $12.95 

D-7112  Buffalo  Nickels .  $12.95 

D-7120  Dimes-from  1892  .  $22.95 

D-7121  Liberty  Dimes .  $12.95 

D-7 123  Mercury  Dimes .  $12.95 

D-7130  Liberty  Head  Quarters  1892-1916  .  $16.95 

D-7132  Liberty  Standing  Quarters . $12.95 

D-8140  Washington  Quarters-from  1932,  includ¬ 
ing  Proof-only .  $22.95 

D-7 150  Liberty  Head  Half  Dollars  1892- 
1915 . $16.95 


D-7160  Liberty  Walking  Half  Dollars  1916- 

1947 . $16.95 

D-7161  Liberty  Walking  HalfDollars  1941- 

1947 . $12.95 

D-7165  Franklin  Halt  Dollars . $12.95 

D-7178  Morgan  Dollars  1878-1890  ..  $16.95 
D-7179  Morgan  Dollars  1891-1921  ..  $16.95 
D-7175  Peace  Dollars  1921-1935  ..  $12.95 
D-7094  Commemorative  Type  Set  ..  $14.95 
D-7097  C  ommemorative  Coins 
1890s . $12.95 


Kingswood  Display  Holders 

Protect,  store,  and  display  your  collection  to  its  finest  advantage — all  with  our  Kingswood  Display  Hold¬ 
ers.  Made  of  sturdy  8x10  Lucite  plastic,  black  with  individually  stamped  bright  gold  letters,  sandwiched 
between  two  clear  sheets,  and  secured  with  screws  at  the  border;  these  holders  are  the  finest  on  the  market. 

Regularly  $28.50  each — you  can  order  now  from  this  Rare  Coin  Review  for  only  $24.50. 
That’s  a  savings  of  almost  1 5  %! 


Type  Collection  Holders 

KW-l  New  Issues  Copper  and  Silver, 
1793-1799 

KW-2  New  Issues  Copper  and  Silver, 
1800-1830 

KW-3  New  Issues  Copper  and  Silver, 
1831-1850 

KW-4  Copper,  Copper-Nickel,  Silver, 
1851-1860 

KW-6  New  Issues  Copper,  Nickel,  Silver 
1901-1950 

KW-7  New  Issues  Copper,  Nickel,  Silver 
1951  Onward 

KW-8  New  Issues  Gold,  1834-1900 
KW-9  Gold,  1 90 1-1933  &  Saint-Gaudens 

MCMV1I 

KW-l  1  (  Commemorative  Silver  Issues 
1 926- 1 935 


KW-12  Commemorative  Silver  Issues  of  1936 
KW- 13  Commemorative  Silver  &  Clad,  1 937- 1 986 
KW-15  Commemorative  Gold  Issues  1903-1986 
KW-191  U.S.  Half  Cents,  Selected  Classic  Head 
Types,  Regular  Issues,  1809-1835 
KW-211  Liberty  Seated  Quarters  and  HalfDollars 
KW-212  Liberty  Seated  Coinage,  Silver  Dollars 
KW -2 1 3  Liberty  Seated  Coinage,  Basic  T ype  Collection 
KW-230  United  States  Half  Cent  Types  1 793-1 857 
KW-231  United  States  Half  Cent  and  Large  Cent 
Types,  1793-1857 

KW'-232  United  States  Cent  Types,  1793  to  Date 
KW-233  United  States  Coinage  Designs-Two, 
Three,  and  Five-Cent  Pieces,  1851  to  Date 
KW-234  United  States  Half  Dime  T ypes,  1 794- 1 873 
KW-235  United  States  Dime  Types,  1796  to  Date 
KW-236  United  States  Quarter  Types,  1796  to  Date 


KW-238  United  States  Dollar  Types-Regular  Is¬ 
sues,  .900  Silver,  1794-1935 
KW-240  United  States  Dollar  Types,  1794  to  1987 

Date  Collection  Holders 

KW-l  00  Flying  Eagle  and  Indian  Cents,  1 856- 1 878 
KW-101  Indian  Cents,  1879-1909 
KW-133  Washington  Quarters,  1943-1952 
KW- 140  Liberty  Walking  Half  Dollars,  1 91 6-1 9 1 9 
KW-141  Liberty  Walking  Half  Dollars,  1920-1934 
KW-l  42  Liberty  Walking  Halt  Dollars,  1935-1940 
KW- 1 43  Liberty  Walking  Half  Dollars,  1941-1 947 
KW-l 50  Morgan  Dollars,  1878-1880 
KW-l 51  Morgan  Dollars,  1881-1883 
KW-l 52  Morgan  Dollars,  1884-1887 
KW-l 53  Morgan  Dollars,  1888-1891 
KW-l 54  Morgan  Dollars,  1892-1895 


UNSlfcU  STATES  MftHfiAN  DOLLARS 
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KW-l 55  Morgan  Dollars,  1896-1900 
KW-156  Morgan  Dollars,  1901-1921 
KW-157  Morgan  Dollars,  20th-Century 
Issues  1901-1921 

KW-239  U.S.  20th-Century  Dollars  1878- 
1987 

KW-181  United  States  20th-Century  Lib¬ 
erty  Eagles 

KW-201  United  States  Silver  Eagles,  Lib¬ 
erty  Walking  Half  Dollar 
KW-202  United  States  Gold  Eagles,  Saint- 
Gaudens  Double  Eagle 
KW-203  United  States  Gold  Eagles,  S.unt- 
Gaudens  Double  Eagle 
KW-260  Morgan  dk  Peace  Dollars,  Mint 
Collection 


1908  AU-50 . 19 

1908-S  MS-64  RD  (NGC).  First  branch  mint  Indian 
cent.  Just  purchased,  as  we  go  to  press!  . 675 


From  the  1909  (sic)  Mint  Report:  “The  manufacture  of 
United  States  minor  coin  was  instituted  at  this  mint  during 
the  year  [1908],  and  on  November  27,  1908,  the  first  one- 
cent  pieces  ever  made  at  the  San  Francisco  Mint  were  deliv¬ 
ered  by  the  coiner  to  the  superintendent.  The  one-cent  bronze 
pieces  struck  during  the  [1909  fiscal  year  extending  from  July 

1,  1908  to  June  30,  1909]  amounted  to  $14,240 _ The 

bronze  coins  manufactured  at  this  mint  during  the  year  were 
made  on  the  silver  presses.  Two  new  presses  for  bronze  coin¬ 
ing  are  now  being  installed  to  handle  this  class  of  work.” 

A  specimen  of  the  1908-S  cent  was  subsequently  added 
to  the  Mint  Collection  in  Philadelphia.  This  cabinet  did  not 
normally  include  branch  mint  coins  (of  earlier  issues  in  the 
silver  and  gold  series),  nor  did  the  1908-S  inclusion  signal  a 
major  policy  change.  It  developed  that  by  1914  no  1909-S 


Indian  cent  had  been  added. 

1908- S  MS-64  RB  (PCGS) . 475 

1909  Indian.  MS-64  RD . 135 

1909  Indian.  AU-50 . 19 

1909- S  Indian.  AU-58  BN  (NGC).  Rare  and  in 

perennial  demand . 499 


Lincoln  Cents 

There  are  several  fine  books  on  Lincoln 
cents,  one  of  which  we  publish,  The  Complete 
Guide  to  Lincoln  Cents,  by  David  Lange.  This 
guide  tells  you  just  about  all  you  ever  wanted  to 
know  about  Lincoln  cents  from  1909  onward, 
plus  a  lot  of  things  you  probably  never  dreamed 
of  asking  about!  Certainly,  this  volume  is  worth 
having  if  you  are  at  all  interested  in  Lincoln 
cents,  or  even  have  just  a  few  scarce  pieces.  As 
we  have  said  many  times,  the  enjoyment  of  a 
coin  can  be  multiplied  by  having  something  in¬ 
teresting  to  read  about  it.  This  book  is  Stock 
No.  BLA-107  and  lists  for  $43.95,  and  is  avail¬ 
able  at  a  10-20%  discount  (see  our  Books  for 
Sale  section  for  details). 


Superb  Gem  1909-S  V.D.B.  Cent 


1909-S  V.D.B.  MS-66  RB  (NGC).  Until  a  few 
days  ago  our  inventory  of  1909-S  V.D.B.  cents 
was  depleted.  Then  came  our  latest  buying  trip 
and  this  superb  gem.  A  prize  specimen  ol  one 
of  the  most  famous  of  all  American  coin  rari¬ 
ties . 2,650 

The  Report  of  the  Director  of  the  Mint,  1 909,  included 

this: 

“New  Design  for  the  One-Cent  Piece.  With  the  approval 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  the  new  design  for  the  bronze 
one-cent  piece  was  adopted  in  April  1 909.  On  the  obverse 
the  head  of  Lincoln  appears  instead  of  the  Indian  head  which 
this  piece  had  borne  since  1864. 

“The  engraver  of  the  mint  at  Philadelphia  was  instructed 
to  prepare  dies,  and  coinage  of  this  piece  was  commenced  in 
May.  No  coins  were  paid  out  until  after  the  close  of  the  fis¬ 
cal  year.  A  stock  was  accumulated  at  the  Philadelphia  Mint 
to  enable  that  institution  to  be  in  a  position  to  fill  orders 
promptly.  The  distribution  of  this  piece  was  commenced  on 
August  2,  1909.” 


coppercoins 


1909-S  V.D.B.  MS-65  RD  (NGC).  Just  pur¬ 
chased.  Call,  and  it  is  yours  for  .  2,495 

1909-S  V.D.B.  EF-45.  Medium  tan  surfaces.  A 


very  nice  example  at  this  grade  level.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed! .  615 

1909  Lincoln.  MS-64  RD  (PCGS) . 65 

1911  MS-64  RD . 65 

1912- S  MS-64  RD . 295 

1913- D  MS-64  RD . 135 

1914- D  MS-60.  Pale  reddish  orange  surfaces  re¬ 

sulting  from  an  old  cleaning.  Still  desirable  and, 
of  course,  satisfaction  is  guaranteed.  A  “lot  of 
coin  for  the  money.”  . 1,095 

1914- S  MS-63  BN . 319 

1915  MS-63  BN . 85 

1915- D  MS-64  RB . 129 

1916- D  MS-64  RB . 115 

1916-D  MS-64  RB  (PCGS) . 115 

1916- S  MS-64  BN . 135 

1917- D  MS-63  RB  (ANACS) . 95 


1917-S  MS-64  RB . 175 

1919-D  MS-64  RB . 165 


Among  Lincoln  cents  of  the  teens  and  1 920s.  from  about 
1910  to  1927,  there  are  many  unheralded  varieties  that  are 
plentiful  enough  in  worn  grades,  but  which  in  Mint  State  arc 
very  hard  to  find.  And  yet,  current  market  prices  are  quite 
reasonable. 

1919- S  MS-64  RB . 175 

1920- S  MS-63  RB . 169 

1921  MS-65  RD  (NGC) . 159 

1 92 1- S  MS-63  RB  (PCGS) . 149 

1922  No  D.  EF-40,  “strong  reverse”  variety 

(PCGS).  Quite  rare  at  this  grade  level.  One 
of  the  most  desired  of  all  Lincoln  cent  variet- 


ies . 

.  1,425 

1927-D  MS-63  RB . 

. 75 

1932  MS-65  RD . 

. 52 

1939  Proof-66  RD  (NGC).  .. 

. 175 

1940  Proof-66  RD  (PCGS). 

A  dazzling  superb 

gem!  . 215 

1972  Doubled  Die.  MS-64  RD  (PCGS) . 285 


Two-CpiiI  Pi iu;es 

Our  selection  of  two-cent  pieces  includes  the  three 
most  famous  rarities — the  1864  Small  Motto,  1872, 
and  1873 — and  other  interesting  pieces  as  well. 


— 

Saline,  <y~j\c,\t  rind  ^plelax  in  the 
-Jd/jll/r  'fyhnnit  ojj  the  Jhdake  (tplouse... 

— n,  yn  the  shadow  of  Mt.  Tircm  among  the  foothills  of  (Ik  hcautitul  White  Mountains  of 
Maine  si  is  the  lovely  and  elegant  Lake  House 


//uill  in  the  I790's.  Lake 
'O  House  was  the  first  tavern  in 
Waterford.  It  is  surrounded  by  white 
clapboarded  houses,  all  of  which  are 
listed  on  the  National  Register  of 
Historic  Places. 


Typical  Service  In 
Our  Award  Winning 
Dining  Room 

*  dinner  * 

Appetizing  Starters 

Caesar  Salad  prepared  table  side 
Andouille  Sausage  served  on  a 
Gorgonzola  Sauce 
Duck  Liver  Pate 


-a*. 


7  •# 


tefully  appointed  bedrooms 
ecu  designed  to  capture  the 
id  feel  of  the  late  1 7 00‘s 
»e  was  first  built  Yet  you 
>e  modem  conveniences 
•leasurable  stay. 

ooni  also  recreates  the 
.merica’s  beginnings 
y  call  the  ‘Best  food 


Yankee  Magazine. ..*Ltkc  House  with 
its  gleaming  floors  and  justly  famous  din 
ing  room,  is  the  gathering  place  of 
Waterford  Village  ” 


Main  Courses 

Roasted  Duckling 
with  a  Bla*.  i.be /r\  Sauce 

Rack  of  Lamb  wait  a  Dtym 

C  rram  Sauce 

Poached  Haddock  with  Sour  Cream. 
Dill  A  Artichoke  Hearts 


Delicious  Desserts 
Bananas  Foster  flamed  tablcsidc 
Chocolate  Souffltf 
English  Trifle 

Coffee.  Espresso. 

Tea.  Cordials,  Brandies. 
Dessert  Wines.  Pons 


housed  businesses  that  issued  tokens 
and  so  on.  In  this  latter  category  is  the 
Lake  House,  Waterford,  Maine,  which 
was  the  site  of  Dr.  Shattuck’s  water 
cure  in  the  last  century.  Shattuck,  who 
treated  only  female  patients,  advertised 
his  business  by  counterstamping  silver 
coins.  Today,  the  place  is  operated  by 
Michael  Myers,  “a  chef  trained  in  the 
classic  style  of  gourmet  meal  prepara¬ 
tion.”  A  recent  brochure,  parts  of 
which  are  shown  herewith,  tells  of  the 
attraction — which  is  located  in  Maine 
and  might  well  be  a  nice  stop  for  any¬ 
one  on  a  vacation  trip  (we  have  enjoyed 
the  cuisine  there  on  several  occasions). 


A  directory  of  numismatic  land¬ 
marks? 

Perhaps  someone  should  prepare  a 
directory  of  places  in  the  United  States 
that  have  a  numismatic  connection.  We 
all  know  about  the  mints,  past  and 
present,  in  such  places  from  Dahlonega 
(Georgia)  to  San  Francisco,  but  there 
are  many  other  interesting  places  as 
well — assay  offices,  structures  that  once 


,o\ 
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TWO-  AND THREE-CENT  PIECES 


a  Proof  the  1 887  is  even  rarer  than  the  famous  1877,  although 
the  literature  does  not  reflect  this. 


1864  Small  Motto.  AU-50  BN  (NGC).  Pleasing 
chocolate  brown.  Considerably  rarer  than  its 
Large  Motto  counterpart,  perhaps  on  the  order 
ot  50  to  100  or  more  times  as  elusive  in  all 
grades!  This  is  the  great  classic  among  early 

dates  of  this  short-lived  denomination . 395 

1864  Large  Motto.  MS-65  RB  (PCGS).  Satiny  red 

with  some  brown  on  the  high  points . 450 

1864  Large  Motto.  MS-64  RB . 195 

1864  Large  Motto.  AU-58 . 79 

1864  Large  Motto.  Doubled  Die.  Breen-2377.  AU- 

50.  Lustrous  medium  tan  surfaces . 349 

1865  MS-65  BN  (PCGS).  Plain  5  variety.  Lus¬ 
trous  deep  tan  with  a  hint  of  red  visible.  ..  395 

1869  MS-65  RB . 495 

1869  MS-65  RB  (PCGS).  Pleasing  amounts  of  red 
blend  warmly  on  tan  surfaces.  Nicely  struck 

and  fully  lustrous . 495 

1869  MS-64  RD  (PCGS) . 795 

1869  MS-64  BN  (PCGS) . 259 

Elusive  1872  Two-Cent  Piece 


1872  MS-65  RB  (PCGS).  Lustrous,  subdued  red 
surfaces,  not  quite  brown.  A  rarity,  one  of  just 
65,000  business  strikes  produced  of  the  date. 
We  seldom  find  examples  of  this  date  in  high 
Mint  State  grade.  A  specimen  such  as  this  is 
multiple  times  rarer  than  a  Proof.  The  two-cent 
specialist,  whose  numbers  are  increasing  rapidly 
(per  a  nice  note  recently  received  from  special¬ 
ist  Frank  Leone),  will  really  enjoy  owning  this 
beauty. . 2,800 


1873  Closed  3.  Proof-65  BN  (PCGS).  Warm 
golden  brown  with  traces  of  red.  A  Proof-only 
issue,  one  of  some  600  pieces  coined  (per  conven¬ 
tional  wisdom;  i.e.,  the  Guide  Book  listing),  many 
of  which  were  melted  in  July  1873.  A  classic 
two-cent  piece.  This  one  is  a  beauty!  . 2,250 


Coming  Your  Way! 

Some  really  interesting  issues  of  the 
Rare  Coin  Review  and  The  Coin  Collec¬ 
tor-Art  in  the  works.  Be  sure  your  sub¬ 
scription  is  up  to  date,  so  as  not  to  miss 
a  single  one!  And,  some  really  notable 
auction  catalogues  will  be  arriving  in 
your  mailbox,  too. 


Nickel  M  Pieces 

Nickel  three-cent  pieces,  1865-1889,  include  a 
number  of  scarce  and  rare  pieces,  but  none  of  such 
great  rarity  that  they  are  beyond  the  realm  of 
affordability.  The  listing  to  follow  includes  both  of 
the  classics  of  this  set — the  1877  and  1878— as 
well  as  many  other  desirable  pieces. 

Suggestion:  Use  this  issue  of  the  Rare  Coin  Re¬ 
view  to  start  your  own  date  set  of  this  series! 

1865  MS-65  (NGC).  Brilliant  and  lustrous.  Im¬ 
portant  as  the  first  year  of  issue.  A  particularly 

nice  strike . 675 

1867  MS-64  (PCGS).  Light  golden  surfaces.  235 

1872  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 350 

1873  MS-64  (NGC).  Lustrous  with  light  cham¬ 
pagne  toning . 395 

1873  MS-64  (PCGS).  Light  golden  toning.  ..395 
1875  MS-64  (NGC).  Lustrous  and  brilliant.  299 
1875  MS-64  (PCGS).  Lightly  toned . 299 

Gem  1877  Three  Cents 


1877  Proof-65  (NGC).  The  key  date  in  the  nickel 
three-cent  piece  series.  This  splendid  coin  is  a 
“high  end”  Proof-65  and  will  satisfy  the  most 
discriminating  buyer.  Few  equivalent  quality 
pieces  exist  anywhere . 2,250 

Splendid  1877  Proof 


1877  Proof-65  (PCGS).  Brilliant.  Another  splendid 

example  of  this  classic.  This  will  be  a  highlight  of 
any  fine  collection  including  yours . 2,250 

1878  Proof-65  (NGC).  Brilliant.  A  splendid,  glit¬ 

tering  gem,  second  only  to  the  1 877  in  terms  of 
rarity  as  a  date.  At  this  price  it  is  well  worth 
considering  this  classic  rare  date  for  your  type 
set! . 725 

1878  VF-20.  Rare.  A  Proof  which  was  “spent”  years 

ago!  . 545 

1879  MS-62  (NGC).  Brilliant . 325 

1880  MS-65  (NGC).  Low-mintage  date.  Rarer  in 

Mint  State  than  in  Proof  format . 795 

1881  MS-64  (PCGS) . 295 

1883  AU-58 . 350 

1884  MS-62 . 650 

1886  Proof-65  (ANACS) . 465 

1887  Proof-65  (PCGS).  Light  champagne  toning. 

Rarest  Proof  nickel  three-cent  piece  of  the  decade, 
and  about  twice  as  rare  as  the  1887/6 .  1,050 

Mint  records  show  that  2,960  Proofs  were  struck  in  the 
year  1 887.  By  our  observation  we  would  estimate  that  approxi¬ 
mately  1 ,000  of  these  were  of  the  1 887  “Perfect  Date”  as  of¬ 
fered  here,  with  the  remaining  2,000  being  of  the  1 887/6.  As 


1887  AU-58  (NGC).  A  coin  which  has  had  very 
little,  if  any,  actual  wear;  quite  possibly  an  MS- 
63  coin  with  some  toning.  Seemingly  a  very 


“high  end”  example . 495 

1889  Proof-66  (PCGS).  Brilliant.  Last  year  of  the 

denomination . 695 

1889  Proof-63  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 325 

1889  MS-64.  Brilliant . 495 


Silver  3^  Pieces 

Three-cent  pieces,  sometimes  called  trimes,  are 
another  series  in  which  completion  is  a  reality  for 
the  serious  collector.  Although  there  are  some 
scarce  dates  in  the  1851-1873  series,  particularly 
the  dates  after  1 862,  all  can  be  acquired  with  some 
perseverance. 

As  we  go  to  press  with  this  issue  of  the  Rare 
Coin  Review  we  have  an  especially  nice  selection  of 
trimes.  Take  your  pick  of  the  following: 

1851-0  MS-60  (PCGS).  Only  New  Orleans  Mint 
coin  of  this  denomination . 349 

Mintmark  is  a  perfectly  round  circle,  not  the  usual  el¬ 
lipse  (as  seen  on  other  denominations).  This  is  the  only 
branch  mint  coin  of  a  denomination  less  than  5<t  struck  prior 
to  the  20th  century. 

1851-0  AU-55 . 265 

1852  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant,  satiny  surfaces 

display  a  touch  of  toning  at  the  rims . 435 

1854  MS-63  (NGC).  Brilliant.  Ideal  fora  typeset, 
representing  as  it  does  the  first  year  of  the  Type 

II  configuration . 795 

1854  MS-62  (NGC).  A  sharp  strike,  and  rare  as 
such.  Only  a  few  extant  Mint  State  coins  of  this 
date  are  as  well  struck.  A  find  for  the  type  set 
collector.  To  our  eyes,  this  is  a  very  exciting 


coin!  . 695 

1854  AU-55  (ANACS).  Brilliant . 275 

1855  MS-60  (NGC) . 499 

1855  AU-58  (ANACS).  Golden  toning . 350 

1855  AU-55  (ANACS).  Attractive  iridescent  ton¬ 
ing . 265 


1856  MS-64  (NGC).  Brilliant  and  lustrous  with  a 
satiny  sheen.  We  have  found  that  the  1856  in 
this  grade  is  rarer  than  the  lower-mintage  1855 
of  the  same  type.  Just  purchased;  one  of  hun¬ 
dreds  (actually,  well  over  a  thousand)  beautiful 
coins  recently  added  to  our  inventory,  many  of 
which  are  offered  here  for  the  first  time  in  this 


Rare  Coin  Review . 1,595 

1857  MS-63  (NGC).  Brilliant . 775 


1858  MS-63  (PCGS).  Delicate  golden  gray  ton¬ 
ing.  Although  most  1858  trimes  are  lightly 
struck,  the  present  piece  is  somewhat  of  an  ex¬ 
ception  and  is  much  sharper  than  normally 
seen . 745 

1860  MS-63  (NGC).  A  brilliant  and  attractive 

specimen.  A  popular  date  and,  as  such,  highly 
affordable  for  a  type  ser . 395 

1861  MS-65  (NGC).  Very  lustrous  and  frosty. 

Attractive  delicate  golden  toning . 005 

1862/1  MS-65  (NGC).  Brilliant  and  frosty.  Popu¬ 
lar  overdate  variety. . 1,105 
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1862  MS-60.  Attractive  rainbow  toning . 159 

1863  MS-63  (NGC).  Brilliant.  A  rarity  in  this 

grade  level.  Graded  MS-63,  but  probably  if  you 
were  to  grade  it  MS-64  few  would  contest  it;  in 
other  words,  this  is  a  very  race  MS-63 . 995 

1868  Proof-65  (NGC).  Brilliant  with  just  a  hint  of 
light  toning  on  the  obverse.lf  you  could  find  1 0 
Proofs  at  the  Proof-65  level  and  put  them  side 


by  side,  this  would  be  at  the  top  of  the  list  in 
terms  of  quality  and  aesthetic  appeal.  ...  1 ,695 

1868  MS-63  (NGC).  Gray  and  lilac  toning.  A 

very  rare  date,  and  in  business  strike  form  far 
rarer  than  in  Proof  format . 1,795 

1869  Proof-64  (NGC).  Brilliant.  Rare  in  any  grade, 

the  1869  trime  is  always  in  demand . 675 

1870  Proof-62  (PCGS).  Lightly  toned.  The  1 870  is 


always  in  the  limelight  as  a  rare  date,  as  are  the 


other  silver  three-cent  pieces  of  this  era . 495 

1871  Proof-64  (NGC).  Brilliant . 725 


1871  AU-58  (PCGS).  Ever-popular  rare  date.  550 
1871  EF-45.  Warmly  toned  in  varied  blue,  gold, 
and  gray.  Only  4,360  trimes  were  coined  during 
the  year,  one  of  the  lowest  production  figures  in 
the  series . 459 


Of  Bank  Notes  and  Boodle  Carriers 

A  Letter  from  Bob  Wester 


The  following  is  from  Bob  Wester: 

Regarding  Lot  2519  in  your  recent  sale 
of  the  Boys  Town  Collection,  it  was  inter¬ 
esting  to  see  the  Concord  Bank  featured. 

Strangely  enough  there  were  two  Con¬ 
cord  Banks,  the  Upper  and  Lower.  Your 


Editor’s  note:  Thanks,  Bob.  Relative  to 
the  Concord  Bank,  in  my  book,  American 
Coin  Treasures  and  Hoards,  I  had  the  fol¬ 
lowing  to  say  and  quote  about  Dow: 

Capt.  George  P.  Burnham,  Memoirs  of 
the  United  States  Secret  Service,  provided 
biographies  of  notorious  bank  robbers, 
counterfeiters,  and  other  quarry  of  that 
agency.  In  the  late  1830s,  one  William 
Dow,  an  ambitious  “sharp-eyed,  hand¬ 
some  boy  of  16  or  17  was  eager  to  earn 
money.  In  Concord,  New  Hampshire,  he 
tended  stables,  worked  at  a  restaurant,  and 
did  other  odd  jobs  to  support  his  interests 
including  horses  (of  the  riding,  not  racing, 
kind). 

At  the  restaurant  it  was  common  to  re¬ 
ceive  in  trade  various  private  bank  bills  of 
questionable  authenticity.  Rather  than  make 
a  fuss  about  them,  the  restaurant  owner  con¬ 
sidered  them  to  be  “as  good  money  as  any,” 
and  passed  them  along  to  his  customers, 
while  young  Bill  Dow  watched. 

And  thus  the  boy’s  eyes  were  first  opened 
to  the  chances  before  him.  If  these  bogus  rags 
could  thus  readily  be  passed  in  that  establish¬ 
ment,  he  mentally  argued  that  there  was  a  big¬ 
ger  field  of  operations  to  be  easily  found,  if  one 
but  took  a  little  time  to  prospect  for  it! 

And,  as  the  young  man  thought  this  affair 
over  at  his  leisure,  he  concluded  he  would  not 
purchase  the  horse  he  coveted,  at  the  earliest 


sheet  is  from  the  Lower  Bank  which  closed  in 
1840,  due  to  “financial  embarrassment,”  ac¬ 
cording  to  an  early  report.  The  cashier  was 
William  Kent,  and  a  Mr.  Thompson  was 
president.  Notes  in  my  collection,  $1,  $2,  and 
$5,  are  dated  1820. 


The  Capers  of  Bill  Dow 

convenient  moment,  and  then  turn  his  attention 
to  something  promising  larger  pecuniary  results 
than  were  attainable  in  the  meagerly  rewarded  ser¬ 
vice  of  a  drudge  in  an  eating  saloon. 

He  had  previously  formed  an  acquaintance  with 
a  New  York  horse-man,  who  came  to  the  saloon  in 
Concord  frequently,  and  he  had  seen  him  and  oth¬ 
ers  “shoving  the  queer”  [passing  counterfeits]  there  so 
often,  that  he  fancied  it  wasn’t  a  difficult  process.. . . 

Bill  Dow  went  to  New  York  City,  and  on 
24th  Street  bought  a  fine  horse,  and  on 
Houston  Street  made  an  alliance  to  acquire 
a  liberal  supply  of  fake  notes.  Through  Mike 
O’Brien  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  noto¬ 
rious  crook  “Dock”  Young,  who  later  was 
sentenced  to  state  prison  in  Maine  for  rob¬ 
bing  a  U.S.  mail  coach  in  that  state.  From 
O’Brien,  Young,  and  others,  he  learned  the 
tricks  of  the  counterfeiting  trade  while  pass¬ 
ing  countless  notes. 

Dow  determined  that  being  a  dealer  in, 
rather  than  a  passer  of,  counterfeit  notes  would 
be  even  more  profitable  than  spending  the 
notes  one  or  rwo  at  a  time.  He  bought  groups 
of  $5,000  to  $10,000  in  phony  bills  of  private 
and  state  banks,  parceled  them  out  to  pushers, 
and  then  returned  to  his  suppliers  for  more. 

Meanwhile,  he  became  an  expert  safe¬ 
cracker,  indeed,  one  of  the  best  in  the  busi¬ 
ness.  In  a  typical  heist  he  would  break  into  a 
bank,  plunder  its  paper  money  supply,  and 
then  negotiate  with  “easy”  police  or  detec¬ 


Notes  of  this  bank  are  featured  in  a 
scenario  in  which  William  (“Bill”)  Dow, 
a  wholesale  New  England  boodle  carrier 
[pusher  of  counterfeit  notes],  was  caught 
in  a  horse  stable  with  notes  from  this 
bank. 


tives,  who  would  arrange  for  the  victim¬ 
ized  bank  to  buy  back  its  own  notes  at  a 
discount. 

Moving  back  to  New  Hampshire  for  a 
foray  among  banks  there,  Bill  Dow,  who 
by  now  looked  and  dressed  the  part  of  a 
gentleman,  cracked  the  Concord  Bank  for 
$300,000  in  its  notes. 

Important  to  our  own  town  of 
Wolfeboro,  this  was  noted: 

He  had  made  a  pile  of  money,  and  he  went 
to  Mike  O’Brien’s  place  at  High  Bridge,  N.Y., 
to  rusticate  a  while.  But  soon  he  moved  off 
again,  quietly,  and  undertook  the  cracking  of 
the  bank  at  Wolfeboro,  N.H. 

Eventually,  Dow’s  life  of  crime  came  to 
an  end  when  Secret  Service  detective  Wil¬ 
liam  W.  Kennock,  whose  alias  was  “Jim 
Drake,”  became  a  drinking  buddy,  but, 
unnoticed  by  Dow,  “only  pretended  to 
imbibe.”  The  pair  became  fast  friends,  and 
)im  Drake  was  apprised  of  Dow’s  upcom¬ 
ing  burglaries.  After  gathering  all  the  evi¬ 
dence  needed,  the  detective  “put  the  collar 
upon  Dow  at  Hooksett,  N.H.” 

Bill  Dow  became  a  cooperative  pris¬ 
oner,  provided  the  Secret  Service  with 
valuable  information  on  counterfeiting 
dens  in  New  York  City,  pleaded  guilty  to 
some  counts  and  nolo  contendere  to  others, 
and  was  sentenced  to  two  years  at  the  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  State  Prison  in  Charlestown. 
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NICKEL  FIVE-CENT  PIECES 


Nickel  ~>c  Pieces 


Shield  Nickels 

Shield  nickels  have  always  played  to  a  small  but 
enthusiastic  group  of  numismatists.  Beginning  in 
1866  and  ending  in  1883,  the  series  is  short-lived. 
Along  the  way  there  are  two  rarities — which  match 
the  same  dates  in  the  nickel  three-cent  pieces:  the 
1877  and  1878. 

The  gem  Proof  1 866  with-rays  nickel  is  one  of 
the  nicest  we’ve  ever  offered.  A  splendid  Proof  1871 
is  likewise  notable.  A  rare  1 877  is  a  Proof  that  was 
“spent,  but  is  eminently  desirable,  and  priced  at 
less  than  the  usually  seen  Proof. 

Gem  Proof-65  1866  5C 


1866  Rays.  Proof-65  (PCGS).  A  splendid  gem 
example  displaying  sharp  frosty  devices  and 
glittering  mirror  fields.  A  winner  from  any 
angle,  a  specimen  combining  numerical  grade 
and  high  aesthetic  appeal.  You'll  really  like  hav¬ 
ing  this  in  your  collection!  Shield  nickels  with 
reverse  rays  were  coined  in  1866  and  1867  only 
and  consequently  are  eagerly  sought  by  type 
collectors . 4,250 

1866  Rays.  MS-62  (NGC).  Light  gold  surfaces.  31 9 

1866  Rays.  MS-60  (PCGS).  Light  gold  toning.  275 

1867  Rays.  EF-45.  Much  scarcer  than  the  without- 


rays  style  of  the  same  year . 169 

1867  Rays.  EF-45  (NGC).  Light  gold  surfaces.  175 
1867  Rays.  EF-40.  Scarce  variety. . 145 

1867  No  Rays.  MS-64  (PCGS).  Gold  surfaces.  295 

1868  MS-63  (ANACS).  Brilliant . 169 

1869  MS-64  (PCGS).  Light  gold  surfaces.  ...295 

1870  MS-63  (NGC).  Brilliant . 279 


1871  Proof-65  (NGC).  Brilliant.  A  gorgeous  speci¬ 

men  of  a  highly  prized  date,  not  because  Proofs 
are  great  rarities,  but  due  to  the  elusive  quality  of 
business  strikes,  which  places  additional  market 
pressure  on  Proofs.  Just  purchased,  and  offered 
here  for  the  first  time . 1 ,095 

1872  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant.  At  this  level  a 

Mint  State  coin  is  rarer  than  a  Proof. . 595 

1872  MS-63  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 295 

1873  Closed  3.  MS-63  (NGC).  Lustrous  with  gold 

toning . 275 

1873  Closed  3.  AU-55  (PCGS).  Light  gold  sur¬ 
faces . 195 

1874  MS-64  (NGC).  Brilliant.  Exceptionally  bold 

strike.  Rare. . 465 

1874  MS-63  (PCGS).  Brilliant.  Rare. . 340 

1875  MS-64  (NGC).  Brilliant  and  lustrous.  .595 

1876  MS-63  (NGC).  Brilliant . 285 

I  877  Proof-45  (PCGS).  A  Proof  coin  that  spent  a 

year  or  two  in  circulation.  An  opportunity  to 
acquire  an  inexpensive  (relatively  speaking)  ex¬ 


ample  of  this  famous  rarity.  . 1,295 

1880  Proof-60  (NGC).  Brilliant . 199 

1881  Proof-62  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 315 

1881  MS-64  (NGC).  Brilliant.  Ten  to  20  times 

rarer  than  an  equivalent  Proof! . 995 


1881  MS-62  (PCGS).  Mostly  brilliant  with  just  a 

whisper  of  light  golden  toning.  Remarkable  for 
its  low  business  strike  mintage,  one  of  the  rar¬ 
est  of  the  five-cent  denomination . 625 

1882  MS-65  (NGC).  Pale  champagne  iridescence. 
A  delightful  example.  The  devices  are  sharp  and 
the  fields  have  a  texture  intermediate  between 


satiny  and  proof  like . 535 

1882  MS-63  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 159 

1883  Shield.  MS-65  (NGC).  Brilliant . 535 

1883  Shield.  MS-62  (NGC).  Brilliant . 110 


Liberty  Head  Nickels 

Liberty  Head  nickels  made  in  some  quantity  for 
circulation,  1883-1912,  are  readily  collectible  and 
are  fascinating  to  assemble.  We  have  always  liked 
the  Liberty  Head  design,  one  reason  being  that  the 
nickel  played  such  an  important  part  in  American 
life  and  commerce  during  its  era.  We  have  all  heard 
about  the  five-cent  cigar,  the  nickel  glass  of  beer, 
and  the  nickelodeon  theatre. 

Liberty  nickels  of  the  1883-1912  era  offer  many 
price  opportunities  today  in  1998,  as  levels,  even 
for  high-grade  Mint  State  pieces,  are  lower  than 
they  were  a  few  years  back.  However,  the  coins 
themselves  are,  if  anything,  scarcer  (each  year  some 
coins  are  lost  to  various  hazards,  including  theft, 
disappearance,  cleaning,  and  so  on).  Stated  another 
way,  your  budget  in  this  series  goes  further  now 
than  it  did  a  few  years  ago,  even  though  coins  are 
hard  to  find. 

1883  No  CENTS.  MS-66  (NGC).  Brilliant.  695 

This  particular  variety  captured  the  fancy  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  public  in  1883,  when  it  was  announced  that  the  Mint 
had  made  a  mistake  by  omitting  CENTS,  and  that  such 
pieces  were  being  recalled.  Obviously,  a  fortune  was  in  the 
offing  for  anyone  who  could  find  (or  buy)  a  few  pieces.  For 
the  rest  of  the  decade  these  were  popular  in  collecting  circles, 
and  were  offered  for  sale  for  10C  to  15C  apiece.  As  it  turned 
out,  the  1883  without-CENTS  Liberty  Head  nickel  never 
became  a  rarity,  but  the  variety  did  much  to  introduce  the 
public  to  numismatics.  Today,  pieces  remain  interesting  to 
own  and  contemplate. 

1883  No  CENTS.  MS-65  (PCGS).  Brilliant. 285 
1883  No  CENTS.  MS-65  (PCGS).  Light  golden 

toning . 285 

1883  No  CENTS.  MS-64  (PCGS).  Light  gold 
toning . 75 

1883  No  CENTS.  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant.  .75 
1883  No  CENTS.  MS-60 . 24 

1 883  No  CENTS.  AU-58  (PCGS) . 19 

1 884  MS-65  (NGC).  Brilliant  and  frosty. . 825 

1884  MS-65  (PCGS).  Beautiful  rose  and  gold  ton¬ 
ing . 825 

1884  MS-63  (PCGS).  Light  toning . 219 

1884  AU-55  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 99 

1885  AU-55  (PCGS).  Brilliant.  Not  easy  to  find  in 

any  grade;  quite  rare  at  the  AU  level . 835 

1886  Proof-66  (PCGS).  Brilliant.  A  superb  gem 
specimen  of  the  second  most  highly  prized 


(1885  is  first)  date  among  Philadelphia  Mint 
Liberty  Head  nickels  of  the  1883-1886  years. 
Another  of  the  many  new  purchases  in  this  is¬ 
sue  of  the  Rare  Coin  Review. . 1 ,095 

1886  MS-62  (PCGS).  In  this  grade  the  1886  is 

even  rarer  than  a  Proof!  Lightly  toned.  Just  pur¬ 
chased . 625 

1887  MS-65  (PCGS).  Attractive  gold  toning. 575 

1887  AU-55  (PCGS).  Golden  toning . 85 

1888  MS-63  (NGC) . 185 

1888  AU-55.  Light  gold  surfaces . 135 

1889  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 275 

1889  MS-63.  Gray  golden  toning . 145 

1889  MS-63  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 145 

1890  Proof-64.  Brilliant . 265 

1890  Proof-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 265 

1890  Proof-62  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 165 

1891  MS-62  (PCGS).  Lustrous  with  golden  sur¬ 
faces . 119 

1892  AU-53  (PCGS).  Light  golden  surfaces.  ...85 

1893  MS-65  (NGC).  Light  gold  surfaces . 765 

1893  MS-65  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 765 

1893  AU-55  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 85 


1895  Proof-64  (PCGS).  Light  golden  toning.  295 


1895  AU-55  (PCGS).  Golden  toning . 85 

1896  MS-62  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 159 

1897  MS-64  (PCGS).  Light  gold  surfaces.  ...359 

1898  MS-63.  Brilliant . 145 

1898  MS-62  (PCGS).  Light  gold  toning . 119 

1899  AU-58  (PCGS) . 59 

1900  Proof-66  (PCGS).  Light  gold  surfaces.  ..795 

1900  AU-58  (PCGS).  Golden  surfaces . 55 

1901  MS-65  (NGC).  Brilliant . 495 

1901  MS-65  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 495 


1901  AU-58  (PCGS).  Lustrous  with  gold  and  rose 


toning . 55 

1902  MS-64  (NGC).  Brilliant . 175 

1902  AU-55  (PCGS).  Lustrous  with  light  cham¬ 
pagne  surfaces . 45 

1903  AU-53  (PCGS).  Lightly  toned . 39 

1904  MS-65  (NGC).  Brilliant . 485 


R.H.  Writes  from  Florida 


“Dear  Gail,  Dave,  and  entire  staff: 

“I  wish  all  of  you  a  joyous  and  pros¬ 
perous  1998,  and  am  looking  forward 
to  ordering  from  you  more  great  coins 
for  my  collection. 

“I  continue  delighting  in  the  coins 
you  send.  Their  eye  appeal  has  kept  me 
steadily  seeking  to  improve  my  half 
cents,  large  cents,  and  Buffalo  nickels. 
Keep  up  this  labor  of  love!’ 

— RH 
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Denver’s 
First  Nickels 


by  Tom  LaMarre 


In  1906  a  branch  mint  opened  in  Denver,  the  largest  city  be¬ 
tween  the  Missouri  River  and  the  Pacific  states.  Six  years  later, 
the  Denver  Mint  made  history  by  striking  its  first  nickel  five-cent 
pieces.  (Actually,  there  had  been  a  Denver  Mint  since  1862,  but 
although  it  was  called  such,  it  never  struck  coins  for  the  federal 
government;  rather,  it  mainly  served  as  an  assay  office  and  bul¬ 
lion  depository.) 

Up  to  that  time  the  Philadelphia  Mint  had  monopolized  pro¬ 
duction  of  nickel  five-cent  pieces.  But  as  the  West  grew,  so  did  the 
demand  for  small  change,  until  it  no  longer  made  sense  to  ship 
nickels  all  the  way  from  Philadelphia.  As  a  result,  the  coinage  act 
was  amended  to  allow  branch 
mints  to  produce  minor  coins,  and 
in  late  1911  officials  at  the  Denver 
Mint  received  word  they  could 
begin  striking  five-cent  pieces. 

Writing  under  the  heading 
“Mint  of  the  United  States  at 
Denver,’  U.S.  Mint  Director 
George  E.  Roberts  noted  simply 
in  his  Annual  Report,  “Nickel 
coinage  was  executed  here  and 
the  first  delivery  amounting  to 
$1,000  in  these  coins  was  made 
on  February  5,  1912.” 

The  20,000  nickels  struck 
that  long-ago,  wintry  Monday 


were  Liberty  Head  five-cent  pieces,  de¬ 
signed  decades  earlier  by  Chief  En¬ 
graver  Charles  E.  Barber.  The  obverse 
pictured  Miss  Liberty  wearing  a  tiara, 
while  the  reverse  had  the  Roman  nu¬ 
meral  “V”  in  a  wreath,  with  Denver’s 
barely  visible  “D”  mintmark  at  the  left  of 
the  inscription  “CENTS.’ 

The  first  branch  Mint  nickels  were  struck  un¬ 
der  the  direction  of  John  C.  Wells,  who  had  been 
promoted  to  the  position  of  coiner  of  the  Denver 
Mint  on  January  12,  1912,  following  the  death  of 
Jabin  B.  Baldwin.  Wells  reported  that  the  “percent 
of  coin  to  the  amount  operated  upon”  was  66.66% 
for  the  five-cent  nickel,  indicating  that  the  loss  in  op- 
erations  was  approximately  the  same  as  for  gold  and  sil-  ^******^,0^ 
ver  coins.  (Cents  were  somewhat  easier  to  strike,  entailing  a 


loss  of  about  25%;  a  lot  of  wastage  occurred 
when  punching  out  the  planchet  strips  as  the 
left-over  metal  went  to  the  melting  pot.) 

Like  today’s  “nickel,”  the  1912  version  was 
composed  of  75%  copper  and  only  25%  nickel. 
The  alloy  had  been  adopted  for  coinage  by  Bel¬ 
gium  in  1860  and  by  the  United  States  five 
years  later.  One  of  the  reasons  it  remains  in  use 
to  this  day  is  the  relative  abundance  of  nickel. 
As  an  illustration,  by  1969  the  coinage  uses  of 
nickel  worldwide  accounted  for  less  than  one 
percent  of  annual  production  of  the  metal. 

During  the  fiscal  year  that  ended  June  30, 
1912,  the  Denver  Mint  melted  356  nickel  ingots 
from  which  five-cent  pieces  were  struck.  Records 
indicate  the  Mint  also  melted  452  bronze  ingots, 
using  the  metal  for  cents  and  five-cent  pieces 
(Lincoln  cents  had  been  struck  for  the  first  time  at  Denver  in  1911). 

Employing  96  obverse  and  91  reverse  dies,  the  Denver  Mint  went 
on  to  strike  8.4  million  nickels  in  1912.  In  contrast,  the  Philadelphia 
Mint  turned  out  more  than  26  million,  roughly  equivalent  to  one 
nickel  for  every  four  Americans  at  the  time.  The  San  Francisco  Mint, 
which  did  not  begin  striking  nickels  until  Christmas  Eve  1912,  pro¬ 
duced  fewer  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  (a  rather  poor  showing  for 
the  calendar  year  but  certainly  not  bad  for  a  single  week’s  effort!). 

Despite  the  coiner’s  inference  that  the  Denver  Mint  experienced 
no  great  difficulty  striking  five-cent  pieces,  many  1912-D  nickels 
were  poorly  struck.  Even  high-grade  examples  often  display  weakness 

in  the  hair,  stars,  and  wreath,  but  most 
are  sharper  than  the  related  1912-S 
nickels  (which  have  as  a  “trademark"  a 
bulged  obverse  die,  a  secret  way  to 
check  if  pieces  are  genuine). 

In  1913  the  Indian  Head  or  Buf¬ 
falo  nickel  replaced  the  Liberty  Head 
five-cent  piece,  making  the  1912-D 
the  only  Liberty  Head  nickel  from 
the  Denver  Mint.  Judging  from  the 
dearth  of  commentary  in  numismatic 
publications  of  the  day,  however, 
many  collectors  attached  little  impor¬ 
tance  to  the  1912-D  nickels.  As  Dave 
Bowers  has  written  in  his  numismatic 
commentaries,  it  was  not  until  the 
people  began  collecting  dates  and 


930s  that 

mintmarks  in  a  big  way,  with  the  advent  of  Wayte 
Raymond’s  “National”  album  pages  and,  later,  with 
Whitman’s  “penny  boards”  and  “nickel  boards.’ 

Nor  did  the  general  public  pay  much  attention  to 
the  coins,  perhaps  because  the  nickels  were  over¬ 
shadowed  by  the  more  momentous  events  of 
1912 — the  sinking  of  the  Titanic,  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  Alaska  as  a  U.S.  territory  and  the 
admission  of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona  to 
the  Union,  to  name  a  few.  Today  in  1998,  ol 
course,  the  situation  is  tar  different  and  many 
numismatists  enjoy  owning  and  displaying 
one  of  the  first  branch  mint  nickels.  As  it 
turned  out,  at  least  tor  1998,  the  Titanic  is  more 
famous  than  ever.  In  a  small  way.  this  gives  an¬ 
other  1912  event,  the  1912-D  nickel,  its  due. 
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1904  AU-58  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 49 

1905  MS-64.  Brilliant . 159 

1905  AU-55  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 45 

1906  MS-64  (PCGS). Brilliant . 165 

1406  MS-63  (NGC).  light  champagne  surfaces.  89 
190“  AU-55  (PCGS).  Lustrous  with  light  gold  sur¬ 
faces . 45 

1908  AU-58  (PCGS).  Golden  toning . 49 

1909  AU-58  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 59 


1910  Proot-66  (PCGS).  Brilliant.  Rare  in  Proof 
format  (check  out  the  low-mintage  figure).  Still 
another  ol  the  many  new  purchases  in  this  issue 
(we  mention  only  a  few  of  them  due  to  space 
and  reader  attention  limitations!) . 895 

1910  AU -53  (PCGS).  Deep  gold  toning . 32 

1911  MS-64  (ANACS).  Lustrous  with  gold  sur¬ 
faces . 135 

1911  AU-55  (PCGS).  Attractive  gold  iridescent 

toning . 45 

1912  MS-64.  Brilliant . 159 

1912  AU-55  (PCGS).  Gold  toning . 45 

1912-D  MS-63.  An  attractive  specimen,  lightly 

toned.  A  nice  strike,  too . 365 

1912-D  MS-63  (NGC).  Another  nice  coin.  ..365 
1912-D  MS-61  (PCGS).  Attractive  golden  sur¬ 
faces . 245 

1912- S  MS-63  (PCGS).  Deep  gold  toning.  Scarce 
low-mintage  issue;  the  only  San  Francisco  Mint 
variety  of  the  Liberty  Head  nickel  design.  975 

Buffalo  Nickels 

Buffalo  nickels  are  very  popular  with  our  cli¬ 
ents,  and  whenever  we  go  on  a  buying  trip  we 
keep  an  eye  out  lor  nice  pieces.  In  the  columns  to 
follow  there  are  some  very  nice  Buffalo  nickels, 
pieces  you  will  enjoy  if  you  have  an  eye  for  qual¬ 
ity.  The  selection  is  remarkable  for  the  number  of 
scarce  date  and  mintmark  varieties  it  contains 
from  the  earlier  range  of  the  series,  1913  through 
the  mid-1920s. 

1913  Buffalo.  Type  I.  MS-65  (PCGS).  Brilliant.  79 

1913  Buffalo.  Type  I.  MS-64.  Brilliant . 49 

1913- D  Buffalo.  Type  I.  MS-66  (PCGS).  Bril¬ 
liant .  399 

1913-S  Buffalo.  Type  I.  MS-65  (PCGS).  Pleasing 

light  golden  surfaces . 625 

1913-S  Buffalo.  Type  I.  MS-64  (PCGS).  Bril¬ 
liant .  199 

1913-D  Buffalo.  Type  II.  MS-64  (PCGS).  Bril¬ 
liant . 419 

Superb  1913-S  Type  II  Nickel 


1913-S  Buffalo.  Type  II.  MS-65  (PCGS).  Very 
sharply  struck  with  attractive  golden  surfaces. 
This  is  an  important  condition  rarity  among 
Buffalo  nickels . 2,895 

Of  the  basic  dates  and  mintmarkr,  the  1913-S  Type  II 


years  ago  was  considered  to  be  one  of  the  top  two  or  three 
“key"  issues,  but  today,  although  it  remains  as  rare  as  ever,  it 
is  somewhat  overlooked.  Publicity  does  change  as  generations 
of  collectors  come  and  go  and  different  things  are  empha¬ 
sized.  Whenever  we  see  a  nice  1913-S  Type  11  we  buy  it,  but 
despite  being  rather  aggressive  in  this  regard,  we  usually  have 
no  specimens  at  all  in  stock  or,  at  most,  a  handful  in  differ¬ 
ent  high  grades. 

1913-S  Buffalo.  Type  II.  MS-64.  Brilliant.  An¬ 


other  lovely  Buffalo.  Sure  to  please . 1,095 

1914  MS-65  (NGC).  Brilliant,  sharp,  and  lus¬ 
trous . 350 

1915  MS-65  (NGC) . 265 

1915  MS-65  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 265 

1 9 1 5-D  MS-64  (PCGS).  Light  gold  toning.  A  splen¬ 
did  specimen  of  an  issue  which  is  fairly  difficult 
to  find  once  you  go  looking  for  them . 525 


191 5- S  MS-64  (PCGS).  Light  golden  toning.  Very 

elusive  in  this  high  grade  and  in  the  quality  of 
the  example  here  offered.  A  splendid  item  for 
the  connoisseur . 1,150 

1916  MS-64.  Brilliant . 85 

1916  MS-63.  Brilliant . 65 

1916- S  MS-64  (PCGS).  Pleasing  gold  toning.  Nice 
strike!  You  will  have  to  look  far  and  wide,  high 
and  low,  to  find  the  equal  of  this  beauty.  ...  550 

1917  MS-64.  Brilliant . 185 

1917- D  MS-64.  Brilliant.  Where  else  in  numismat¬ 

ics  can  you  select  from  two  different  examples  of 
this  Buffalo  nickel  in  the  same  grade?  . 935 

1917-D  MS-64  (PCGS).  Light  golden  toning.  A 
splendid  specimen  of  an  issue  which  can  be 
called  rare  at  this  grade  level . 935 

1917-D  MS-63  (PCGS).  Attractive  light  golden 
toning . 719 

1917-D  MS-62.  Brilliant  and  lustrous.  A  choice  ex¬ 
ample  at  this  grade  level.  Just  purchased.  ...  475 

1918  MS-64  (NGC). Brilliant  and  lustrous,  with 

attractive  pale  golden  toning . 499 


1918-D  MS-64  (NGC).  Delicately  toned.  A  su¬ 
perb  strike,  and  worthy  of  close  attention  and 
interest  for  this  fact,  in  addition  to  its  qual¬ 
ity  as  an  MS-64.  If  you  could  find  10  speci¬ 
mens  of  the  1918-D  Buffalo  nickel  graded 
MS-64  and  line  them  up  in  a  row,  we  expect 
this  would  be  at  the  head  of  the  group,  qual¬ 
ity  wise!  A  find  for  the  connoisseur  and  spe¬ 
cialist . 2,295 

1918-D  MS-63  (PCGS).  Medium  gold  and  irides¬ 
cent  toning.  One  of  the  most  aesthetically  pleas¬ 
ing  examples  we  have  ever  seen  of  the  1 9 1 8-D. 

Interesting  obverse  die  break . 1 ,250 

On  the  obverse  is  a  prominent  die  break,  a  very  unusual 
feature  that  lends  value  and  interest  (but  we  are  not  charging 
any  premium  for  this);  a  piece  that  will  attract  wide  attention 
among  Buffalo  nickel  specialists. 

1918-D  MS-61  (NGC).  Brilliant.  A  nice  combina¬ 
tion  of  high  grade  and  low  price.  Scarce  in  Mint 

State .  495 

1919  MS-65  (NGC).  Lustrous  gold  surfaces.  419 


Gorgeous  1919-D  Nickel 


1919-D  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant  with  attractive 
light  golden  toning.  This  gorgeous  1919-D  is 
one  of  the  nicest  examples  we  have  had  in  recent 
years.  An  opportunity  for  the  connoisseur  to 
acquire  a  truly  outstanding  piece,  a  Buffalo 
nickel  that  will  be  displayed  with  plea'sure  for 
many  years  to  come.  You  are  guaranteed  to  be 
pleased! . 2,450 

Gorgeous  1919-S  Nickel 


1919-S  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant  with  a  whisper 
of  toning.  A  splendid  coin  of  especially  choice 
quality;  one  of  the  nicest  we  have  ever  seen  or 
handled,  a  coin  that  outranks  some  we’ve  seen 
graded  as  MS-65!  If  quality  is  your  forte,  you’ll 
really  enjoy  having  this  as  a  centerpiece  in  your 
collection . 4,150 

Notable  Mint  State  1920-S  Nickel 


1920-S  MS-64  (PCGS).  Wonderful  lustre  with 
toning  in  blue  and  gold.  Very  attractive.  A  su¬ 
perb  strike  for  a  1920-S.  Quality  such  as  this  is 
very  difficult  to  find.  A  true  prize,  this  1920-S 
will  delight  the  connoisseur  and  advanced  nu¬ 
mismatist.  Certainly,  this  variety  in  this  grade 
is  one  of  the  key  issues  to  completing  a  Buffalo 
nickel  set.  We  guaranteed  that  you  will  be 

pleased . 4,150 

1921  MS-65  (PCGS).  We  really  love  Buffalo  nick¬ 
els,  and  our  customers  do,  too!  In  this  issue  are 

some  really  nice  ones . 639 

1921  MS-64  (NGC).  Light  gold  surfaces . 350 


A  Nice  Nickel 

“Thanks  for  the  1954  S/D  MS- 
64  PCGS  Jefferson  nickel.  It  was  won¬ 
derful.  Your  prompt  attention  to  my 
needs  and  your  courtesy  are  greatly  ap¬ 
preciated." 

— B.C. 
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NICKEL  FIVE-CENT  PIECES 


Superb  MS-65  1921-S  5 <t 


1921-S  MS-65  (PCGS).  A  delightful  example  and 
certainly  one  of  the  finest  we’ve  had  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  offer  in  recent  times.  The  surfaces  are 
satiny  and  most  design  features  are  bold.  Deli¬ 
cately  toned  in  pastel  golden  brown  and  gray, 
with  hints  of  pale  blue  at  the  obverse  rim.  The 
1921-S  is  an  important  condition  rarity  at  the 
MS-65  level . 4,750 

Choice  1921-S  Nickel 


1921-S  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant  with  a  whisper 
of  delicate  toning.  A  coin  that  has  it  all:  high 
grade,  nice  strijee,  and,  equally  important,  su¬ 
perb  aesthetic  appeal.  A  true  “wonder  coin”  for 
the  Buffalo  nickel  specialist . 2,950 

Memorable  1924-S  Nickel 


1924-S  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant  surfaces  with 
light  toning,  a  far-above-average  strike,  and  su¬ 
perb  eye  appeal.  A  tremendous  find  for  the  spe¬ 
cialist  and  connoisseur.  This  MS-64  piece,  very 
nicely  struck,  is  worth  more  in  our  opinion  (al¬ 
though  we  are  not  charging  more),  than  an  MS- 
65  or  MS-66  piece  of  average  strike  would  be 
worth.  Quality  comes  to  the  forefront  with  this 
coin,  and  if  you  want  a  superb  specimen,  this  is 
it! . 4,850 

Choice  1924-S  Nickel 


1924-S  MS-63  (NGC).  Brilliant  and  lustrous 
with  delicate  toning.  One  of  the  rarest  of  all 
Buffalo  nickels  in  high  grade.  Another  great 
opportunity  for  the  specialist  who  wants  a  high- 
grade  piece  at  a  relatively  low  (considering  the 
variety)  price.  Both  considerations  come  to¬ 
gether  nicely  in  this  coin.  Probably  worth  more 
than  the  price  we  ask,  which  is  only . 3, 1 50 


1924- S  EF-40  (ANACS) . 1,295 

1925- S  MS-63  (NGC).  Far-above-average  strike. 

Remarkable  for  its  quality.  In  this  condition, 
rare. . 1 ,850 

1925-S  MS-63  (PCGS).  Highly  lustrous  and  very 
beautiful.  Delicate  iridescent  toning.  An  out¬ 
standing  specimen  and  an  especially  nice  strike, 
of  one  of  the  key  issues  (in  this  grade)  in  the 
Buffalo  series.  Another  splendid  coin,  another 


find  for  the  specialist . 1,850 

1926  MS-65.  Brilliant . 1 35 


Superb  Mint  State  1926-S  Rarity 


1926- S  MS-64  (PCGS).  A  great  find!  A  splendid 

coin  with  light  rose  and  golden  toning,  a  won¬ 
derful  example  of  this  key  date  and  mint- 
mark — a  variety  which  is  traditionally  one  of 
the  very  last  to  be  acquired  in  a  specialized 
collection.  This  piece  is  certainly  one  of  the 
finest  Buffalo  nickels  of  any  date  or  mintmark 
to  come  on  the  market  in  recent  times.  How 
lucky  we  are  to  have  it  in  stock,  and  how  lucky 
you  are  to  have  the  chance  to  purchase  it.  Cer¬ 
tainly,  this  will  be  the  centerpiece  of  a  fine 
collection .  9,950 

1927  MS-65  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 185 

1927- D  MS-64  (NGC).  Beautilul  light  iridescent 

toning . 575 

Beautiful  Gem  1928-S  5<t 


1928-S  MS-65  (PCGS).  Attractive  light  blue  and 
iridescent  toning  over  sharply  struck,  lustrous 
surfaces.  A  very  difficult  issue  to  find  at  this 
grade  level,  although  the  issue  is  relatively  avail¬ 
able  in  lower  grades.  A  great  find  for  the  con¬ 
noisseur  and  specialist . 4,150 

1928-S  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant  at  the  centers 
with  wisps  of  blue  and  gold  at  the  borders.  The 
fields  have  a  texture  intermediate  between  sat¬ 
iny  and  prooflike,  an  unusual  feature  for  the 
era.  A  splendid  coin  that  you  will  really  enjoy 
owning . 1,295 

1928- S  MS-63  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 675 

1929- D  MS-63.  Weak  strike  and  priced  accord¬ 
ingly.  . 69 

1929- S  MS-65  (NGC).  Brilliant . 349 

1930  MS-64.  Brilliant . 65 

1930- S  MS-65  (NGC).  Attractive  gold  and  rose 

toning . 419 

1931- S  MS-64  (PCGS).  Light  gold  surfaces.  ..96 

1934  MS-65  (PCGS).  Brilliant.  Nicely  struck  for 


the  date . 325 

1934-D  MS-65  (PCGS).  Brilliant . I 

1934- D  MS-63.  Light  golden  surfaces . 79 

1935  MS-65  (NGC).  Brilliant . 85 

1935  MS-60.  Brilliant . 18 

1935- S  MS-65  (NGC).  Brilliant . 139 

1936  Type  II.  Proof-65  (PCGS).  A  beautiful  coin 

with  deep  mirror  Proof  fields  from  the  second 
or  improved  die  finish  of  the  year . 1 , 195 

1936  Type  II.  Proof-64  (NGC) . 975 

1936  MS-64.  Brilliant . 35 

1936- S/S  FS5C-020.  Repunched  mintmark.  MS- 

64  (PCGS).  Light  iridescent  toning . 295 

1937  Proof-64.  A  lovely  specimen  having  sharp 

satiny  devices,  glittering  mirror  fields,  and 
golden  gray  iridescence . 795 

1937  MS-60.  Brilliant . 14 

1 937-  S  MS-66  (NGC).  Brilliant . 189 

1938- D  Buffalo.  MS-66  (NGC).  Brilliant,  superb 

gem!!!  Buy  from  one  to  five  coins  for,  each, 
while  a  small  group  lasts . 42 

1938-D  Buffalo.  MS-65  (PCGS).  Gold  toning.  34 

1938-D  Buffalo.  MS-65  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 34 

1938-D  Buffalo.  MS-63.  Brilliant  and  frosty. 
From  a  group  recently  bought  by  Mark 

Borckardt . 19 

1 938-D/S  Buffalo.  MS-66  (PCGS).  Brilliant. 
“Overmintmark"  feature  very  sharply  de¬ 
fined .  295 

In  1961  this  was  “the  coin  of  the  year,”  an  exciting  dis¬ 
covery  first  published  in  Coin  World  that  excited  numisma¬ 
tists  all  over  the  country.  At  first,  it  was  not  known  whether 
this  would  become  a  fantastic  rarity,  or  what.  In  time,  more 
were  found,  and  today  there  are  several  thousand  around, 
enough  for  just  about  anyone  to  own  a  superb  gem  for  a  rea¬ 
sonable  price. 

1 938-D/S  Buffalo.  MS-65  (NGC).  Brilliant.  129 

1 938- D/S  Buffalo.  MS-65  (PCGS).  Brilliant.  129 

•11‘ITt‘i  son  Virkcls 

1938  Proof-65  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 69 

1939- D  MS-64.  A  beautiful,  choice  specimen.  Tra¬ 
ditional  key  to  the  series . 45 

1939-S  MS-63.  Brilliant . 17 

1942  Type  II.  Proof-64  (PCGS) . 99 

1954-S/D  Breen-2734.  MS-65  (PCGS).  Bril¬ 
liant .  129 

1954-S/D  Overmintmark.  MS-64  (PCGS)  An  es¬ 
pecially  choice  specimen,  sharp  overmintmark, 
nice  surfaces,  and  all  the  rest . 65 


Old -  Time  Brain  Teaser 

“H.A.  Sternberg  showed  a  very 
clever  coin  puzzle.  The  trick  is  to  take 
seven  coins — half  dollar,  quarter  dol¬ 
lar,  nickel  and  four  pennies,  totaling 
84  cents — and  arrange  them  in  two 
rows,  five  coins  in  each  row,  each  row 
totaling  82  cents.  Sounds  impossible, 
hut  it  can  he  done.  Try  it.' 

(  The  Numismatist ,  October  1926) 
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Send  us  $95  and  we  will  send  you  over  $200  worth  of  exciting  publications! 


The  “B 


N  N 


"'I 


We  invite  you  to  subscribe  to  all  of  our 
periodical  publications.  Do  this,  and 
you  11  be  receiving  approximately 
1 5  issues  of  our  newspaper,  The 
Coin  Collector,  six  copies  of  our 
magazine,  the  Rare  Coin  Review, 
and  five  Grand  Format  '  auction 
catalogues — plus  other  special  mailings. 

All  told,  it  will  cost  us  over  $200  to  produce 
and  mail  all  of  the  things  you’ll  be  receiving  for 
only  $95! 

Whether  you  are  just  beginning  your  numismatic  inter¬ 
est  or  whether  you  have  been  a  collector  lor  many  years, 
being  on  the  Bowers  and  Merena  mailing  list  is  an  abso¬ 
lute  must.  From  what  we  believe  to  be  the  worlds  finest 
inventory  of  choice,  rare,  and  interesting  United  States 

coins  you  will  receive  listings, 
updates,  and  special  offers.  And,  each 
issue  of  The  Coin  Collector  and  Rare 
Coin  Review  is  filled  with  news,  com¬ 
ments,  and  other  information  of  use 
and  value.  Our  auction  catalogues  will 
bring  to  your  doorstep  the  opportu- 
d  '  I  nity  to  bid  and  buy  in  some  of  the 

vff  finest  collections  to  be  sold.  As  you 

may  know,  our  past  catalogues  of  such 
great  holdings  as  the  Garrett, 
Norweb,  New  York  Public  Library, 
Eliasberg,  and  Brand  collections  have  become  collectors’  items 
in  their  own  right. 

You  will  be  front  row  center  in  the  numismatic  community  by 
accepting  this  invitation  to  subscribe  to  our  award-winning  pub¬ 
lications.  As  you  know,  educated  buying  is  the  key  to  success  in 
todays  world  of  numismatics.  There  is  no  finer  way  to  learn 
about  coins  than  by  being  a  subscriber  to  the 
nation’s  finest  numismatic  publications,  the 
award-winning,  information-filled  publications 
offered  by  Bowers  and  Merena.  We  offer  you 
the  following: 

Our  next  five  superbly  illustrated  Grand  For- 
auction  catalogues  featuring  some  of  the 


as  group  lots  and  other  highly  affordable 
items — followed  by  the  corresponding 
prices  realized  for  each  sale  (a  key  to  mar¬ 
ket  values).  (Cover  price  $20  per  catalogue) 

Our  next  six  Rare  Coin  Review  issues, 
each  containing  an  enticing,  carefully  se¬ 
lected  array  of  U.S.  coins  and  other  nu¬ 
mismatic  material  priced  for  sale  (in  all 
series  from  half  cents  to  $20  gold,  from 
colonials  to  commemoratives),  as  well  as 
informative  articles,  the  popular  and 
widely  quoted  Question  and  Answer  Forum, 
price  and  market  commentaries,  and  a  large 
offering  of  numismatic  books  at  confiden¬ 
tial  discount  prices.  (Cover  price  $10  per 
issue) 
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Over  15  copies  of  our  illus¬ 
trated  newspaper,  The  Coin 
Collector,  crammed  with  spe¬ 
cial  values,  best  buys,  and  new 
purchases,  together  with  lots 
of  interesting  reading  material! 

(Cover  price  $3  each) 

Purchased  separately,  these 
total  over  $200  and,  in  fact, 
cost  us  over  $200  to  produce! 

However,  you  don’t  have  to 

pay  $200  (although  our  catalogues  are  certainly  worth  this  and 
more).  For  just  $95  (to  U.S.  addresses) — your  very  best  deal  in 
numismatics  today — all  of  these  award-winning  publications 
can  be  yours!  Right  now,  some  really  exciting  catalogues  are  in 
the  works.  We  know  you’ll  be  delighted! 

To  order  call  toll-free  (800)  222-5993  and 
ask  for  our  Publications  Department  and  have 
your  credit  card  handy. 

GUARANTEE:  If  after  receiving  our  publi¬ 
cations  for  two  months  you  are  not  100% 
pleased,  just  let  us  know  and  we  will  send  you 
a  FULL  REFUND  and  you  can  keep  the  cata¬ 
logues  and  magazines  FREE. 


UNITED  STATES  SILVER 

Coins  for  Sale 


Hall  Dimes 

We  offer  a  nice  selection  of  half  dimes  includ¬ 
ing  scarce  “type”  issues  in  higher  grades  (such  as 
the  1800  that  leads  our  listing)  as  well  as  scarce 
dates  and  varieties.  Our  presentation  of  Liberty 
Seated  varieties  is  especially  notable.  Take  your  pick 
of  the  varieties  you  would  like  most  to  own. 

Choice  1800  Half  Dime 


1800  Valentine-1.  AU-50  (PCGS).  Attractively 
toned  in  deep  russet  (we  use  russet  sparingly; 
some  time  ago  a  client  stated  that  if  there  was 
one  word  he  did  not  like,  it  was  russet;  it  re¬ 
minded  him  of  apples  and  other  produce,  not 
coins)  and  light  blue.  A  high-grade  and  artisti¬ 
cally  satisfying  example  of  the  first  year  of  the 
Draped  Bust  obverse  in  combination  with  the 
Heraldic  Eagle  reverse.  Really  choice!  You’ll  like 

this  one . 3,695 

1831  V-3.  Rarity-4.  MS-62  (NGC).  Light  and  lus¬ 
trous  champagne  surfaces . 395 

1833  V-3.  EF-40  (ANACS) . 139 

1835  V-5.  Small  Date,  Large  5C.  MS-64 
(NGC).  The  central  areas  are  brilliant  chang¬ 
ing  to  gold  at  the  borders.  The  fields  show 
considerable  prooflike  character.  A  splendid 
half  dime,  and  one  that  will  compare  favorably 
with  some  certified  as  MS-65!  Quality,  this  is 

it!  .  1,295 

1835  V-6.  Small  Date,  Large  5C.  MS-64 

(PCGS).  Sharp  and  lustrous.  A  beauty.  Another 


piece  that  could  take  MS-65  honors . 1 ,295 

1835  V-6.  AU-53  (ANACS) . 235 

1835  V-7.  Small  Date,  Small  5<t.  MS-63  (PCGS). 
Nicely  toned  in  gold  and  rose . 535 


liilierly  Sealeil  Hall  Himes 

1837  Liberty  Seated.  No  Stars,  Flat-Top  1 .  MS- 

64  (PCGS).  Attractive,  very  lustrous,  and  with 
beautiful  mint  frost.  If  you  have  been  searching 
for  a  high-quality  example  for  your  type  set,  this 
may  well  be  it.  Here,  indeed,  is  a  marvelous 
opportunity. . 1 ,595 

This  design  was  adapted  from  Christian  Gobrechts 
beautiful  silver  dollar  of  1 836  and  is  certainly  one  of  the  fin- 


est  motifs  in  the  half  dime  series.  Liberty  Seated  half  dimes 
(and  dimes,  too)  without  obverse  stars  were  struck  at  the 
Philadelphia  Mint  in  1837  and  at  New  Orleans  in  1838 
(1838-0)  and  not  otherwise.  The  absence  of  stars  gives  them 
a  cameo-like  aspect. 

1839  No  Drapery.  MS-64  (NGC).  Brilliant,  frosty, 

lustrous — and  a  nice  strike,  too!  . 725 

1842  MS-64  (NGC).  Brilliant,  satiny  surfaces. 
Lovely  to  look  at!  Still  lovelier  to  own!  We  own 
it  now;  you  should  own  it  instead . 649 

1844  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant  and  mostly 

prooflike.  An  extremely  choice  specimen,  nicer 
than  some  we  have  seen  graded  MS-65 .  Qual¬ 
ity!  . 595 

1845  MS-64  (NGC).  Very  deep  strike  with  excep¬ 

tional  detail.  Lustrous  and  frosty  with  delicate 
toning . 595 

1845  MS-64  (PCGS).  Lustrous  with  light  golden 

toning . 595 

1845  AU-58  (NGC) . 135 

1849  Repunched  date.  VF-20 . 49 

1851-0  MS-63  (PCGS).  Light  golden  toning  over 
silver  surfaces.  Quite  elusive  at  this  grade  level. 
In  general,  all  New  Orleans  silver  coins  made 


Since  our  last  Rare  Coin  Review 
we  have  added  someone  new  to  our 
Direct  Sales  Department.  Assisting 
Gail  Watson  with  her  many  duties  is 
Janet  Lavertue.  Janet  lives  in  the 
nearby  town  of  Wakefield,  New 
Hampshire,  and  is  the  mother  of 
three  children.  We  are  pleased  to 
have  Janet  working  with  us  and 
know  you’ll  enjoy  getting  to  know 
her  as  well. 


prior  to  February  1 853  are  very  difficult  to  lo¬ 


cate  in  choice  Mint  State . 795 

1851-0  AU-55  (NGC) . 235 


1853  No  Arrows.  MS-61  (PCGS).  Brilliant.  Very 
rare  in  all  grades,  especially  so  in  Mint  State.  A 
popular  and  eagerly  sought  three -year  design 
type.  Dozens  and  dozens  of  times  rarer  than  the 

with-arrows  version!!! . 750 

Although  the  Guide  Book  suggests  that  135,000  were 
struck,  it  is  likely  the  case  that  the  vast  majority  of  these 
were  retained  at  the  Mint  and  melted,  for  at  the  time  the 
bullion  or  melt-down  value  of  such  pieces  was  higher  than 
their  face  value,  and  it  would  have  been  an  exercise  in  fu¬ 
tility  to  have  released  them.  This  untenable  situation  was 
rectified  by  the  Act  of  February  21,  1853,  which  reduced 
the  authorized  weight.  Later  issues  produced  under  this  leg¬ 
islation  had  arrows  at  the  date,  were  of  lighter  weight,  and 
circulated  freely. 

1853  Arrows.  MS-64  (NGC).  Brilliant  centers 

with  light  yellow  peripheral  toning . 675 

Arrows  were  added  to  the  date  to  signify  the  reduced 
weight  authorized  by  the  Act  of  February  21,  1853.  Although 
the  weight  stayed  at  the  reduced  level,  arrows  were  used  only 


through  1855,  then  discontinued. 

1853  Arrows.  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 675 

1853  Arrows.  AU-50.  Light  golden  toning.  ...  1 10 

1854  Arrows.  MS-64  (NGC).  Brilliant  and  lus¬ 
trous . 635 

1854  Arrows.  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 635 

1854  Arrows.  MS-60.  Brilliant . 195 


Gem  1854-0  Half  Dime 


1854-0  Arrows.  MS-65  (PCGS).  Brilliant.  A 
splendid  specimen,  one  of  the  nicest  we  have 
ever  seen  or  handled.  A  great  find  for  the  con¬ 
noisseur . . 4,650 

1854-0  Arrows.  MS-64  (PCGS).  Medium  blue 
and  iridescent  toning.  A  splendid  coin  of  a  qual¬ 
ity  seldom  seen  except  when  old-time  collec¬ 
tions  are  brought  on  the  market . 1,795 

1854-0  Arrows.  MS-63  (NGC).  Brilliant  and  es¬ 
pecially  frosty.  Delicate  golden  toning  around 
the  rims.  The  New  Orleans  version  is  consider¬ 
ably  rarer  in  this  grade  than  is  the  Philadelphia 


Mint  1 854  half  dime . 795 

1857  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant  and  frosty  with  a 

hint  ol  golden  toning.  A  superb  piece . 525 

1 857  AU-50.  Attractive  toning . 99 

1857-0  AU-50.  Brilliant . 195 
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1858  Inverted  Date.  MS-64  (NGC).  Brilliant 


and  Irosty  w  ith  some  light  golden  toning.  This 
is  one  ol  the  most  glaring  die  cutting  errors  of 
the  19th  century.  1  he  date  was  first  cut  upside 
down  and  then  corrected!  An  especially  inter¬ 
esting  coin  you  II  enjoy  having  in  your  collec¬ 
tion.  The  die  blunder  is  sharply  visible  under 
low  magnification.  Elusive  in  all  grades,  rare 
so  fine .  1,750 

1858  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant  and  lustrous.  525 

1858  Clashed  dies.  EF-45 . 55 

1859  Proof-64  (NGC).  Important  sub-type  with 

hollow  star  points  and  slightly  differently  con¬ 
figured  Miss  Liberty  (this  die  being  attributed 
to  Anthony  C.  Paquet,  per  conventional  wis¬ 
dom) . 1,995 

Elsewhere  in  numismatics,  Paquet  is  remembered  not 
only  for  many  pattern  coins,  but  for  the  distinctive  reverse 
employed  on  certain  varieties  of  1861  $20  gold  pieces.  Inter¬ 
estingly,  the  New  Orleans  1859-0  half  dime  is  of  the  stan¬ 
dard  type — not  the  Paquet  variation. 

1 859  MS-65  (NGC).  Lustrous  surfaces  with  deli¬ 
cate  toning.  Curious,  ephemeral  type  with  hol¬ 
low  star  points . 1,350 

1859-0  MS-64  (NGC).  Brilliant.  This  issue  is 
relatively  available  in  lower  grades,  but  is  fairly 
elusive  in  Mint  State,  particularly  in  the  high 
preservation  offered  here . 925 

1859- 0  MS-64  (PCGS).  Especially  lustrous  and 

brilliant.  A  splendid  specimen,  not  often 
seen .  925 

1860- 0  AU-50  (NGC) . 85 

1861  MS-62.  Brilliant . 135 

1862  MS-65  (NGC)  Brilliant.  Pivotal  Civil  War 

year . 995 

1863  EF-40  (NGC).  Brilliant  with  much  lustre  at 

the  rims.  A  rare  Civil  war  era  date,  one  of  just 
18,000  business  strikes  coined.  1  and  8  in  date 
repunched.  Lots  of  foundational  value  here;  the 
1863  is  hard  to  find  in  any  grade . 450 

1863-S  MS-64  (NGC).  Brilliant.  This  1863-S 
combines  high  grade,  great  eye  appeal,  and  a 


“B”  Wise 

The  following  is  from  Russ  Logan,  one 
of  many  people  who  deciphered  the  re¬ 
buses  in  the  Temperance  Almanac  re¬ 
printed  in  our  Rare  Coin  Review  #122. 
This  visual  puzzler  attracted  quite  a  bit  of 
attention,  and  we  thank  the  approxi¬ 
mately  30  to  40  ivho  wrote  in. 

Be  charitable 
Be  candid 
Be  kind 
Be  a  teetotaler 
Be  grateful 
Be  honest 
Be  wise 
Be  content 

And  you  will  be  happy! 


generous  measure  of  rarity.  A  true  find  for  the 
connoisseur  and  specialist . 1 ,575 

1864  MS-63.  Attractive  gunmetal-blue  toning. 

A  business  strike,  not  a  Proof,  and  thus  of 
great  rarity.  Much  foundational  value,  as  even 
a  well-worn  1864  half  dime  is  a  numismatic 
delicacy. .  1,295 

1864-S  MS-60.  Light  gold  toning.  About  as  nice  as 
this  issue  is  generally  found.  Branch  mint  half 
dimes  were  not  recognized  for  their  numismatic 
desirability  until  two  or  three  decades  later,  by 
which  time  most  had  acquired  wear . 625 

So  far  as  we  are  able  to  determine,  as  late  as  the  1 880s 
there  was  only  one  dealer  specializing  in  San  Francisco  Mint 
silver  coins.  In  high  grades,  nearly  all  issues  of  the  1 850s  and 
1 860s  are  rare.  We  suspect  that  most  pieces  of  this  coinage 
were  exported  to  the  Orient. 

1864-S  AU-58  (NGC).  Brilliant . 495 

1865  Proof-65  (NGC).  A  splendid  gem  with  light 

lilac  toning.  The  1865  is  one  of  the  most  desir¬ 
able  dates  of  the  half  dime  series.  Not  only  is  the 
Proof  mintage  low  (just  500  pieces),  but  busi¬ 
ness  strikes  are  rare  as  well.  Again,  lots  of foun¬ 
dational  value. . 1,750 

1866  MS-63  (PCGS).  Brilliant  at  the  centers  giv¬ 

ing  way  to  gorgeous  iridescent  toning  on  the 
rims.  A  superb  and  numismatically  memorable 
specimen  of  one  of  the  lowest-mintage  coins  in 
the  half  dime  series.  Yet  another  half  dime  that 
is  highly  regarded  at  all  levels  of  preservation. 
The  connoisseur  will  like  this  one . 1 ,195 

Far  rarer  than  an  equivalent  Proof,  as  Proofs  were  sold  at 
a  premium  by  the  Mint  and  were  saved  by  numismatists, 
while  business  strikes  were  generally  ignored. 

1866  EF-45.  Deep  rose  toning.  Rare  date . 625 

1867-S  MS-62.  1  in  date  repunched  at  base.  Frosty, 
lustrous  surfaces  with  light  golden  toning.  A 
popular  branch  mint  issue,  quite  scarce  in  Mint 
State . 695 

Walter  Breens  comment,  “usually  in  low  grades,  very  rare 
choice,”  is  worth  quoting  here  (cf.  Encyclopedia,  p.  297). 

Half  dimes  were  discontinued  in  1873.  It  was  felt  that 
when  specie  payments  were  resumed  (which,  as  it  turned  out, 
began  in  a  significant  way  on  April  20,  1876),  the  half  dime 
would  compete  with  the  nickel  five-cent  piece,  and  people 
would  prefer  the  silver  half  dimes. 

1869  MS-64.  Brilliant  with  light  amber  toning. 
Needle-sharp  strike.  Rarer  at  this  Mint  State 
level  than  as  an  equivalent  Proof. . 750 

1872- S  Mintmark  above  bow.  MS-65  (PCGS). 

Brilliant.  Highly  prooflike  obverse;  lustrous, 
frosty  reverse . 1,450 

1873- S  AU-55  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 109 

Dimes 

Dimes  early  and  late,  rare  and  common,  and  in 
many  different  grades  are  in  the  following  listings. 
The  choice  Mint  State  1821  is  a  landmark  by  any 
measure  and  the  high-grade  1827  is  likewise  no¬ 
table,  all  a  part  of  a  very  nice  offering  in  the 
Capped  Bust  series. 

Among  Liberty  Seated  dimes  the  1842-0  is  a 
cynosure,  the  gem  1853  with  arrows  will  delight 
the  type  coin  collector,  and  the  1 885-S  will  fill  the 
bill  for  the  specialist  who,  perhaps,  has  been  spend¬ 
ing  several  years  seeking  a  comparable  specimen. 


Dialled  Dii, si  Dimes 

1805  John  Reich-2.  4  Berries.  EF-40.  A  very 
nice  specimen.  This  will  look  great  in  your 

typeset! .  1,495 

1805  JR-2  VG-10  (PCGS).  Silver-gray  surfaces.  595 

ClamuMl  Itusl  Dimes 


1814  JR-3.  Large  Date  MS-63  (NGC).  Brilliant 

and  lustrous  with  delicate  toning . 2,195 

1814  JR-3.  Large  Date.  EF-45.  Deep  blue  and  gold 
toning  at  the  rims . 425 


1820  JR-1 .  Rarity-4.  STATESOF  variety.  VF-25. 
The  popular  (and  moderately  scarce)  variety 
with  STATES  and  OF  poorly  spaced  on  the 
reverse,  giving  the  appearance  of  one  word 

there . 175 

1820  JR-8.  Rarity-3.  Large  0  in  date.  EF-40 
(ANACS).  Nicely  toned . 319 

Landmark  1821  Dime 


1821  JR-6.  Small  Date.  MS-64  (NGC).  Light 
golden  and  lilac  toning  over  highly  lustrous  sur¬ 
faces.  An  exceptionally  nice  specimen  of  this 

early  issue.  A  splendid  coin!  . 4,295 

1821  JR-7.  Small  Date.  AU-50  or  finer.  Inter¬ 
mingled  gold,  gray,  and  blue  iridescence 
complements  both  surfaces.  This  is  the  surface 
one  expects  to  find  on  a  piece  from  an  old-time 
private  or  museum  collection.  A  find  for  the 

connoisseur . 685 

1821  JR-8.  Large  Date.  EF-40.  Light  golden  sur¬ 
faces . 349 

1821  JR-10.  Rarity-3.  AU-55  (ANACS).  Much 

original  mint  lustre  still  remains . 675 

1823/2  JR-1.  Small  Es.  AU-50 . 635 

1824/2  JR-1.  AU-58  (NGC).  A  lovely  coin  with 

much  mint  lustre . 1,395 

1827  JR-3.  MS-62  (NGC).  Brilliant.  Not  easy  to 
find  at  this  grade  level  (just  try  to  locate  an¬ 
other!).  Add  it  to  your  cabinet  for  only  .  1 ,295 
1829  JR-4.  Small  IOC.  EF-40.  Light  golden  ton¬ 
ing .  175 

1829  JR-6.  Rarity-3.  Small  10C.  EF-45 . 295 

1831  JR-5.  MS-63.  Rim  break  on  reverse.  Sharply 
struck.  Pleasing  light  toning.  A  nice  candidate 

for  your  type  set . 995 

1834  JR-1.  Large  4.  MS-62  (NGC).  Beautiful 
frosty  surfaces  with  delicate  gold  toning 
around  the  rims.  Lots  of  eye  appeal  for  this 
one!  .  895 
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1834  JR-5.  Large  4.  MS-63  (NGC).  Condition 
Census.  Mostly  brilliant  with  rosy  gold  periph¬ 
eral  toning.  About  equal  in  quality  to  the  finest 
example  of  the  variety  known  to  the  authors  of 
the  John  Reich  dime  book.  You  could  search  for 
years  and  not  find  its  equal.  Ideal  for  the  variety 
specialist  as  well  as  the  “type”  collector.  .  1,295 


1835  JR-1.  MS-64  (PCGS).  Attractive  satiny  sur¬ 
faces.  A  splendid  specimen  that  will  satisfy  the 
connoisseur.  If  you  have  been  seeking  a  quality 
hall  dime  of  the  Capped  Bust  type,  consider 

this  beauty. . 2,295 

1835  JR-1.  MS-63  (PCGS).  Light  gold  toning.  1 ,095 
1835  JR-5.  AU-50 . 345 


1835  JR-9.  MS-64 »(NGC).  Probably  Condition 
Census.  Brilliant  and  frosty.  An  outstanding  ex¬ 
ample,  probably  in  the  Condition  Census  for  the 
die  variety.  A  prize  for  the  alert  specialist.  .  2,295 

1836  JR-1.  R-3.  MS-62  (NGC) . 795 

Splendid  1837  Capped  Bust  Dime 


1837JR-4.  MS-64  (PCGS).  A  splendid  and  thor¬ 
oughly  choice  example,  one  of  the  very  finest  in 
existence — far  ahead  of  the  finest  known  (MS- 
60)  to  the  authors  of  the  Early  U.S.  Dimes, 
1 796-1837 reference  book!  . 2,850 

Liberty  Sealed  Himes 

1837  Liberty  Seated,  No  Stars.  AU-55  (PCGS). 
Light  silver  gray  surfaces.  First  year  of  the  new 

design . 895 

1840  No  Drapery.  AU-50.  Light  golden  peripheral 
toning . 165 

Remarkable  Quality  1842-0  Dime 


1842-0  MS-61  (NGC).  Light  golden  toning  en¬ 
hances  both  surfaces.  An  exquisite  strike,  a 
splendid  impression.  We  doubt  that  as  many  as 
1  5  different  examples  grading  MS-60  or  better 


could  be  accounted  for.  A  prize  coin  by  any 
standard . 3,450 

1847  MS-63  (NGC).  Brilliant  and  lustrous.  Very 
scarce  at  this  grade  level . 1,950 

1847  VF-30.  Golden  toning . 75 

1848  MS-62  (NGC).  Brilliant.  Ideal  fora  typeset 

as  well  as  a  specialized  collection . 625 

1853  No  Arrows.  AU-58  (NGC).  Lightly  toned. 
Date  high,  nearly  touching  base  of  rock  above. 
Scarce,  just  95,000  pieces  were  struck  without 
arrows  at  the  date,  and  many  of  those  were  prob¬ 
ably  melted  when  the  design  change  occurred 
(arrows  placed  at  date)  later  in  the  year . 695 

Pleasing  Gem  1853  Dime 


1853  Arrows.  MS-65  (PCGS).  An  especially 
pleasing  specimen,  a  brilliant,  lustrous  gem  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  first  year  with  arrows  at  the  date. 
A  candidate  for  inclusion  in  a  high-quality  type 

set . 2,695 

1853  Arrows.  MS-64  (NGC).  Brilliant.  A  popu¬ 
lar  “type”  coin  in  any  season . 1,050 

1853  Arrows.  MS-63  (PCGS).  Pale  champagne  iri¬ 
descence  at  the  centers  changes  to  rich  golden 
brown  peripherally.  Wisps  of  navy  blue  can  be 
seen  at  the  extreme  rims.  A  popular  three -year 


design  type . 775 

1 853  Arrows.  MS-62  (NGC).  Brilliant  and  lustrous. 

Ever  popular  for  inclusion  in  type  sets . 475 

1854  MS-61  (ANACS) . 335 

1854-0  Arrows.  MS-62  (PCGS).  Medium  gray 

and  light  golden  toning . 895 

1857-0  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant  centers  with 

deep  gold  peripheral  toning . 975 

1859  AU-50.  Golden  toning . 145 

1 863-S  AU-50.  Brilliant  and  lustrous . 575 

Rare  in  high  grades.  Most  of  these  coins  went  to  the 
Orient  and  were  melted. 

1864  MS-62  (PCGS).  Brilliant.  A  rare  date  in  Mint 


State;  only  1 1 ,000  business  strikes  were  coined  in 
an  era  in  which  none  were  placed  into  circulation. 
Variety  with  6  and  4  in  date  not  touching.  Struck 
from  heavily  clashed  dies,  one  of  many  die  idio¬ 
syncrasies  that  can  be  found  on  silver  coins  of  the 
general  era  1861-1865 .  1,250 

1869  MS-63  (PCGS).  Lustrous  with  frosty  de¬ 
vices . 1,095 

1870  Proof-64  (PCGS).  Deep  rainbow  peripheral 

toning . 575 

1870  MS-63  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 495 

1872-S  AU-58  (PCGS).  Brilliant.  A  prize  for  the 
alert  dime  specialist,  as  this  San  Francisco  issue 
is  seldom  found  finer.  Probably,  most  were  sent 
to  China  in  the  days  before  the  trade  dollar 

became  a  reality  (in  1873) . 875 

1873  Arrows  at  date.  AU-50  (PCGS).  Attractive 
golden  and  light  iridescent  toning.  One  of  the 
nicest  you’ll  ever  see  at  the  AU  grade  level. 350 
1 874-S  Arrows  at  date.  AU-55  (PCGS).  Ever  popu¬ 


lar  for  type  set  purposes . 625 

1876-CC  MS-64.  Satiny  surfaces  with  a  whisper  of 
light  gold  peripheral  toning.  A  splendid  speci¬ 
men  struck  on  the  downside  of  the  glory  years 
of  the  Comstock  Lode.  Consider  adding  this 

CC  coin  to  your  type  set . 465 

1876-CC  MS-63.  Brilliant  with  just  a  hint  of  light 

gold  peripheral  toning . 395 

1884-S  MS-62  (PCGS).  Scarce  in  all  high 

grades .  875 

1885  MS-63.  Brilliant  centers  with  light  amber 
peripheral  toning . 219 

Famous  1885-S  Dime 


1885-S  EF-45  (NGC).  A  beautiful,  impressive, 
and,  for  this  grade,  highly  desirable  specimen  of 
one  of  the  great  classic  rarities  among  Liberty 
Seated  dimes.  It  is  not  often  that  we  have  a 
specimen  in  any  specimen . 2,495 

Howard  R.  Newcomb  in  “Unappreciated  Silver  Mint 
Rarities — Dimes,”  in  The  Numismatist.  June  1912,  revealed 
that  in  the  very  early  years  of  collecting  mintmarks  several 
issues  were  already  recognized  for  their  elusive  character: 

“Everyone  knows  the  1894  San  Francisco  dime  is  the 
rarest  in  the  dime  series  and  one  of  the  greatest  rarities  of  all 
the  United  States  coins.  There  are  many  others  that  are  worth 
careful  consideration  in  any  state  of  preservation,  but  that 
which  stands  out  next  in  point  of  rarity  is  the  Carson  City 
dime  of  1874.  Although  the  records  give  10,817  pieces 
coined,  I  have  met  with  less  than  a  half  dozen  specimens,  and 
all  from  circulation.  1871-CC,  1872-CC,  and  1873-CC,  with 
arrows  [the  1 873-CC  without-arrows  variety  was  unknown  to 
Newcomb  and  would  not  emerge  until  the  American  Numis¬ 
matic  Society  exhibit  two  years  later  in  1914],  follow  next,  and 
of  these  three  only  the  1 87 1  have  1  heard  of  existing  in  Uncir¬ 
culated  condition.  They  are  all  of  excessive  rarity.  I  think  I  am 
safe  in  saying  that  a  more  recent  coin  now  follows,  the  1 885- 
S  dime.  This  piece  is  more  likely  to  be  passed  by  unnoticed 
than  any  other  in  the  series.  It  recently  brought  a  very  low  price 
at  auction  ($22. 1 0  Uncirculated)  if  its  rarity  is  taken  into  con¬ 
sideration  with  other  well  blown  rarities  of  the  United  States 
series,  such  as  a  half  cent  of  1 796.  ” 

1 890- S  MS-63  (NGC).  Brilliant  and  somewhat 

proof  like . 695 

1890-S  MS-62  (NGC).  Brilliant  with  delicate  pe¬ 
ripheral  toning . 549 

liiirhtT  Himes 

Barber  dimes  emphasize  high-grade  lightly  cir¬ 
culated  pieces,  although  some  of  lower  grades  are 
offered  as  well,  as  are  some  Mint  State  coins.  Our 
recent  buying  trip  yielded  a  number  ol  choice  and 
interesting  pieces  including  rare  varieties. 


1892  EF-45.  First  year  of  rhe  design . 39 

1892-0  EF-45.  Lightly  toned . 65 

1892-0  VF-20 . 35 

1892-S  AU-58  (ANACS).  Light  gold  surfaces.  A 

lovely  specimen  at  this  grade  level.  Rare,  too!  335 

1892- S  F-15 . 165 

1893  EF-40 . 39 

1893- 0  EF-45  (ANACS) . 159 

1893-0  VF-2  5 . 129 
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1893- S  AU-55 . 145 

1894  F-12.  Second  scarcest  year  among  Philadel¬ 
phia  Mint  Barber  dimes . 95 

1894- 0  VF-20 . 225 

1894- 0  VG-8 . 75 

1895  F-15.  A  scarce  early  date  in  the  Barber  dime 

series,  one  that  is  in  constant  demand  in  grades 
of  Fine  or  higher.  This  is  the  most  highly  re¬ 
garded  date  among  Barber  dimes  1892-1916 
(with  the  1894  in  second  place) . 365 

1895- 0  VF-35  (PCGS).  What  a  nice  coin  this  is! 
The  key  mintmark  (except  for  the  famous 
1894-S)  in  the  Barber  dime  series.  In  demand 


in  any  season . 1,395 

1895-0  F-12.  Rare  in  any  and  all  grades.  This  at¬ 
tractive  specimen  will  fill  in  that  space  in  your 

album . 735 

1895- S  VF-30 . 175 

1896  MS-63.  Brilliant . 395 

1896  VF-20 . 62 

1896- 0  F-15.  A  scarce  semi-key  date,  and  a  coin 

that  approaches  VF-20  overall . 265 

1896- S  F-12.  Another  popular  low-mintage  Barber 

dime . 225 

1897  AU-58 . 89 

1897  AU-50 . 65 

1897- 0  VF-30.  A  scarce  New  Orleans  Mint  issue. 

Light  golden  gray  with  traces  of  lustre  remain¬ 
ing . 345 

1897-0  F-12.  Light  gold  surfaces . 259 

1897- S  EF-45.  Brilliant . 195 

1898  AU-55 . 65 

1898- 0  VF-30 . 129 

1898- S  VF-25 . 39 

1899  VF-20 . 12 

1899- 0  VF-25 . 95 

1899-S  AU-58  (NGC).  Brilliant.  Scarce . 235 

1899- S  AU-50 . 125 

1900  AU-50 . 55 

1900- 0  EF-40 . 219 

1900- S  AU-55 . 105 

1901  MS-60 . 99 

1901- 0  VF-20 . 22 


1901-0  F-12 . 12 

1 90 1-S  VF-20.  A  scarce  branch  mint  issue,  a  key  in 

the  series . 350 

1902  EF-40 . 24 


1902-0  MS-63  (PCGS).  Brilliant  and  frosty.  Just 
purchased,  and  offered  here  for  the  first  time. 
Quite  rare  in  this  combination  of  high  grade 


and  excellent  eye  appeal . 975 

1902-0  VF-20 . 22 


1902-S  MS-60.  Lustrous.  Much  finer  aesthetically 
than  the  grade  indicates,  let’s  say  it  is  a  techni¬ 
cal  MS-60  and  an  aesthetic  MS-63!  (grading 


isn’t  simple,  as  you  know) . 350 

1903  AU-58 . 75 

1903-0  EF-40 . 29 


1 903- S  F-l  2.  Light  golden  gray.  A  low-mintage  key 


date . 350 

1904  VF-25 . 12 

1904- S  VF-35.  Warm  golden  surfaces . 235 

1905  MS-63 . 135 

1905- 0  EF-45 . 75 


1905-S  MS-60,  prooflike . 265 

1905- S  VF-30 . 22 

1906  MS-60.  Light  golden  surfaces . 99 

1906- D  AU-55.  First  Denver  Mint  issue . 109 

1906-D  F-15 . 11 

1906-0  MS-64  (NGC).  Brilliant . 550 

1906-0  F-12 . 45 

1906- S  MS-63.  Brilliant . 499 

1907- D  AU-55 . 119 

1907- S  EF-40 . 45 

1908  VF-25 . 12 

1908- D  AU-50 . 65 

1908-D  VF-20 . 12 

1908-0  EF-45 . 110 

1908- S  VF-30 . 25 

1909  VF-30 . 14 

1909- D  MS-62  (PCGS).  Attractively  toned.  695 

1909-D  EF-40 . 129 

1909-0  VF-30.  Final  New  Orleans  Mint  issue.  28 
1909-S  EF-40 . 195 

1909- S  VF-25 . 125 

1910  VF-25 . 12 

1910- D  MS-64  (PCGS).  Light  golden  toning.  A 

splendid  coin . 735 

1910-D  F-15 . 12 

1910-  S  F-15 . 59 

1911  AU-50 . 49 

191 1- D  EF-40 . 22 

191 1- S  EF-45 . 59 

1912  VF-25 . 12 

1912- S  AU-55 . 109 

1913  MS-63  (PCGS).  Brilliant  with  a  whisper  of 

light  golden  toning . 135 

1913  AU-55 . 69 

1913- S  F-12.  One  of  the  scarcer  pieces  among  later 

dates  in  the  Barber  dime  series . 75 

1914  AU-50 . 49 

1914  F-15 . 7 

1914- D  EF-40 . 22 

1 91 4-S  AU-50 . 79 


1915  EF-45 . 32 

191 5- S  AU-50 . 135 

1916- S  Barber.  AU-55 . 65 


Mmiirv  Himes 

In  the  listings  to  follow  are  many  choice  Mer¬ 
cury  dimes  of  especially  high  quality.  Note  that  a 
collection  toward  the  end  of  the  series,  from  the 
1930s  to  1945,  can  be  assembled  for  very  low  cost, 


including  beautiful  Mint  State  pieces. 

1916  Mercury.  MS-64.  Brilliant . 45 

1916  Mercury.  MS-63  FB  (PCGS) . , . 49 


Fantastic  1916-D  Rarity! 


1916-D  Mercury.  MS-63  FB  (PCGS).  We  have 
just  purchased  one  of  the  nicest  1916-D  dimes 
we  have  ever  seen,  a  coin  that  is  every  bit  as  nice 
as  some  we’ve  seen  certified  as  MS-64  or  MS- 
65!  It  is  brilliant,  fully  frosty,  sharply  struck, 
and  with  superb  eye  appeal!  In  a  word,  it  is  fan¬ 
tastic.  If  you’ve  been  seeking  a  truly  superb 
1916-D  dime,  the  crowning  glory  of  the  Mer¬ 
cury  dime  series,  this  coin  will  fill  the  bill  ex¬ 
actly.  Offered  here  for  the  first  time . 9,750 

1916-S  Mercury.  MS-65  FB  (PCGS).  Mostly 
white  with  just  a  whisper  of  light  gold  toning. 
Quite  a  few  of  these  were  set  aside  at  the  time 
of  issue,  due  to  the  novelty  of  the  design.  Thus, 


there  are  enough  around  that  a  gem  such  as  this 
is  priced  at  only . 535 

1916- S  Mercury.  MS-65  (NGC).  Brilliant.  ..  189 

1917- D  MS-64  (ANACS).  Light  gold  toning. 395 

1917-D  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 395 


New  Book  by 
Frank  J.  Daniels  to  be 
Published  this  Summer 

Our  readers  have  quite  varied  in¬ 
terests,  and  recently  Frank  J.  Daniels 
wrote  to  say  that  his  new  book,  Pet¬ 
rified  Wood,  containing  pictures  of 
“spectacular  specimens,”  176  pages 
in  full  color,  will  be  ready  for  publi¬ 
cation  in  June.  Anyone  with  a  shared 
interest  can  write  to  Western  Colo¬ 
rado  Trading  Company,  2024  Free¬ 
dom  Court,  Grand  Junction,  CO 
81503.  By  the  way,  we  have  no  finan¬ 
cial  interest  in  the  book,  and,  of 
course,  haven’t  seen  a  copy  (as  it 
hasn’t  been  published).  We  are  just 
passing  the  information  along. 


With  fret  sMppifni:  &  handling  within  the  mittim-nliil  I  S, 


.■inhll/'nlirill  (,ITi.r  iliri'i  l  It  i.iii 


This  Itmitrtl  trillion.  "colfe*  whir"  formal  IV  *  I2">, 

17b  page,  hnrtt  rover  volume  prevent*  more  Hum  JOfi  lull  tutor  phoioKrjpho 
'■Kidding  .*1  full-page  photo* I  ot  somr  of  the  most  beautiful  rut  and  pollvhpd  fossil  specimen*  In  rxhienet 
Chapter*  iarlude  I’altohutartt.  f.tologv,  M  meriting),  ami  L  oHeeting  Petrified  Material*. 

Hundred*  of  specimens  selected  from  private  coikrilon*  are  for  fh*  first  lime  available  for  puhli<  vie* 


Written  f>> 

Frank  J.  Daniels 


Km  hard  0.  Our  vault 


PETRIFIED  WOOD 

The  World  of  Fossilized 
Wood,  (  ones,  F  ms. 
and  ( tends 
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His 

Lucky  Dime" 


The following  letter  was  received from  B.C.  onApril3,  1998: 

Dear  Friends  at  Bowers  and  Merena: 

Please  excuse  this  handwritten  letter  but  as  you  can  see 
in  the  enclosed  photograph,  my  printer  (and  PC)  are  not 
working.  But  I'll  get  to  that  in  a  little  bit.  For  background 
information,  I  have  been  a  long-time  and  very  pleased 
customer  of  Bowers  and  Merena.  I  was  in  your  Collection 
Portfolio  Program  to  complete  my  collection  of  Washing¬ 
ton  quarters  and  also  to  get  most  of  my  “Mercury”  dime 
collection.  With  my  early  retirement  in  1996,  I  now  pur¬ 
chase  those  Mercury  dimes  I  need  on  an  irregular  basis, 
usually  when  I  see  something  in  your  Rare  Coin  Review. 
And,  as  the  last  bit  of  background,  my  wife  and  I  purchased 
a  home  in  Winter  Garden, 

FL,  when  I  retired  in  1 996  so 
that  we  could  become  “snow¬ 
birds”  and  head  to  the  Florida 
warm  weather  and  escape  the 
cold  New  England  winters — 

55  years  of  snow  was  quite 
enough! 

Now  for  the  purpose  of 
this  letter.  I  want  to  tell  you 
about  my  “lucky  dime”  and  a 
not  so  pleasant  experience.  At 
the  end  of  January,  we  re¬ 
ceived  our  weekly  package  of 
forwarded  mail  from  our 
daughter,  Debbie,  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  In  this  package  was 
the  latest  Rare  Coin  Review 
and  I  immediately  checked  the  listing  of  Mercury  dimes  and 
spotted  one  I  needed,  a  1917-D  in  MS-63.  There  was  a 
special  deal  whereby  1  could  get  two  Bowers  and  Merena 
tokens  by  just  asking.  So  I  quickly  called  up  to  order  the 
1917-D  and  was  very  pleased  (and  lucky)  that  it  was  still 
available  at  this  point.  I  was  a  week  behind  most  people 
because  of  my  mail  forwarding  situation.  So  three  or  four 
days  later  (now  early  February),  I  received  the  1917-D  dime 
and  the  two  B  &  M  tokens.  I  was  very  pleased  with  all  of  them! 
Since  the  rest  of  my  collection  was  in  Massachusetts,  I  left  the 
coin  and  tokens  in  their  coin  flips  and  stored  them  with  my 
backup  diskettes  in  my  PC  room  so  that  I  would  remember 
to  take  them  north  with  us  in  May. 

Now  let  us  fast-forward  about  three  weeks  to  the  night 


Some  of  the  wreckage,  including  a  computer,  in  the 
fonner  home  of  our  reader. 


of  February  22nd.  Just  as  my  wife  and  I  were 
preparing  for  bed  at  about  11:45  p.m., 
without  warning  a  tornado  touched  down 
on  our  house  and  continued  through  our 
community.  We  were  both  thrown  back¬ 
wards  and  then  forward  and  1  could  see  our 
roof  and  walls  disappear  all  around  us.  I  fell 
forward  and  landed  on  my  wife  and  then 
just  threw  my  hands  up  over  my  head  and 
tried  to  protect  us  as  best  1  could.  We  could 
feel  the  floor  rise  but  too  much  was  happen¬ 
ing  to  know  exactly  what  was  going  on. 

After  approximately  30  seconds,  the  tor¬ 
nado  had  traveled  past  and  I  asked  my  wife, 
Carol,  if  she  was  okay.  She  was! 

I  then  started  to  look  around  and  realized 
that  we  were  on  the  roof,  not  of  our  house,  but  the  roof  of  our 
neighbor  s  house  behind  us.  I  looked  at  our  house  lot  and  it  was 
completely  empty — our  whole  house  had  been  destroyed  by  the 
tornado.  After  about  ten  minutes  on  the  roof,  a  neighbor 
appeared  with  a  ladder  and  we  got  down.  After  a  quick  trip  to 
the  hospital  for  X-rays  and  a  quick  check-up,  we  were  released. 
Other  than  a  very  sore  back,  a  large  contusion  on  my  leg,  and 
several  cuts,  we  were  fine  (my  wife  only  had  a  couple  of  bruises). 
It  was  truly  amazing  that  we  had  survived  this  ordeal.  Three  of 
our  neighbors  were  not  so  lucky. 

This  all  happened  on  Sunday  night  and  after  the  hospital 
visit  we  stayed  with  friends  in  a  neighboring  town.  On 
Monday,  we  went  back  to  our  house  lot  to  see  things  in  the 

light  of  day.  What  we  saw 
was  just  mind-boggling.  Our 
house  and  all  its  contents  were 
scattered  over  the  next  five 
house  lots.  A  bureau  and  mat¬ 
tress  were  on  the  roof  of  the 
house  on  which  Carol  and  I 
had  landed.  The  entire 
kitchen  and  all  appliances  had 
gone  up  and  over  this  same 
house  and  landed  on  the  other 
side.  So  it  was  total  destruc¬ 
tion  all  around. 

Over  the  next  couple  of 
days  we  were  able  to  salvage  a 
few  personal  effects.  Most  of 
our  stuff  was  underneath 
pieces  of  the  house  and  thus 
not  accessible.  I'm  sorry  this  story  is  so  long,  but  I’m  now 
getting  to  the  dime. 

Two  of  our  daughters,  Jennifer  and  Cindy,  arrived  on 
Wednesday  to  help  us  cope  with  the  situation  and  later  drive 
us  back  to  Massachusetts.  As  we  were  showing  them  the 
tornado’s  work,  I  remembered  the  1917-D  MS-63  dime  that 
I  had  purchased  from  you  three  weeks  earlier.  As  we  looked 
through  the  rubble,  I  saw  my  ruined  PC,  monitor,  printer, 
and  backup  diskettes  (luckily  I  also  had  backups  in  Massachu¬ 
setts).  So  I  knew  that  we  were  in  the  right  area  to  look  for  the 
dime.  Within  a  few  minutes  I  saw  the  coin  flip  for  the  scared/ 
frightened  Miss  Liberty  on  one  of  the  B&M  tokens,  so  my 
hopes  for  finding  the  dime  greatly  increased.  After  another 
five  minutes  or  so,  1  spotted  another  coin  flip  under  a  picture 
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frame  about  five  feet  from  where  1  found  the  token.  When  I  picked 
up  the  coin  flip  and  saw  that  it  was  the  1917-D  dime,  I  was  just 
ecstatic.  And  it  survived  all  of  this  without  any  damage  whatsoever. 
1  never  did  find  the  other  token,  hut  the  token  and  dime  I  did  find 
will  always  have  a  special  meaning.  For  weeks  afterward,  I  have 
shown  my  friends  my  lucky  1917-D  dime.  It  will  always  serve  as  a 
reminder  of  how  lucky  my  wife  and  I  were  to  survive  the  tornado.  We 
give  our  thanks  to  God  for  that. 

So,  that  is  my  story  of  the  lucky  dime.  I  wanted  to  share  it  with  you 
and  the  role  that  your  dime  played  in  it. 

Sincerely, 

— B.C. 


QDB  response: 

Thank  you  so  much  for  your  letter,  although  the  contents  were  a  bit 
discouraging.  Happily  you  and  your  wife  are  safe,  and  I  guess  that  is  what 
counts.  Hopefully  you  had  some  insurance.  I  will  take  your  picture  and 
your  letter,  using  your  initials,  and  run  it  in  our  Rare  Coin  Review.  It  is 
a  piece  of  human  drama,  and  your  attitude  certainly  is  inspirational. 

I  checked  our  records  and  could  not  find  any  indication  that  you  had 
bought  a  copy  of  my  book,  American  Coin  Treasures  and  Hoards.  Thus,  I 
am  sending  with  this  letter  a  copy  with  my  compliments.  Also,  I  will  ask  Gail 
Watson  to  send  you  under  separate  cover  two  of  our  Bowers  and  Merena 
tokens.  If  there  is  anything  else  we  can  do  for  you  please  let  us  know.  Thank 
heavens  that  you  are  alive.  Thanks  again  for  writing,  and  all  the  best. 


Certified  Coin  Estate1 
Display  Album  Cases 


This  great  “top  of  the  line”  product  consist  of 
a  finely  crafted  wooden  case  which  opens  like  a 
book — accented  with  brass  hinges  and  an 
engravable  brass  nameplate.  Within  are  three 
removable  leatherette  trays.  Each  tray  is  die-cut 
with  9  openings  suitable  for  displaying  your 
choice  of  PCGS,  NGC,  PCI,  and/or  ANACS 
plastic  holders.  Thus,  the  album  will  showcase 
in  a  deluxe  manner  a  total  of  27  coins. 

For  example,  four  of  these  cases,  with  a  total 
capacity  of  108  coins,  would  do  justice  to  the 
finest  collection  of  Morgan  silver  dollars  1 878- 
1 921  ever  formed. 


Here  is  how 
to  order: 

CCE-001:  Deluxe 

wooden  book-style  album 
with  three  trays  (specify 
choice  of  trays;  mix  or 
match:  green  for  PCGS 
only;  blue  for  NGC  and/or 
PCI  only;  black  “universal" 
holder  for  various  types  of 
“slabs  ’  mixed  in  the  same 
tray).  $144. 

CCE-020:  Display  tray 
only,  green  background. 
Suitable  for  PCGS  only. 
Holds  9  certified  coins. 
$19.95. 

CCE-021:  Display  tray  only,  blue  back¬ 
ground.  Suitable  for  NGC  and/or  PCI  only. 
Holds  9  certified  coins.  $19.95. 

CCE-022:  Display  tray  only,  black  back¬ 
ground.  “Universal"  type  suitable  for  mixing 
and  marching  in  the  same  tray  your  choice  of 
PCGS,  NGC,  PCI,  or  old-style  ANACS 
“slabs.”  Our  most  versatile  tray.  Holds  9  cer¬ 
tified  coins.  $22.95. 

CCE-030:  Clear  acrylic  dust  cover  suitable 
for  any  of  the  above  trays;  useful  if  the  trays 
are  not  stored  in  an  album.  $9.95. 


fiAUSCi  &  lOMB 


Stock  No.  BL-9X:  Combination  of  two 
lenses  in  durable  plastic  case;  two  lenses  fold 
into  case,  which  serves  as  handle.  Yields  4X  to 
9X  power.  Wide  field  of  vision  permits  easy 
inspection  of  coins  for  grading,  enjoyment, 
etc.  Our  favorite  all-purpose  glass.  $23. (not 
pictured) 

Stock  No.  BL- 

7X:  Hastings  trip¬ 
let  lens  system,  „ 
highly  corrected 
optical  glass,  swings 

into  chrome-plated  case  which  serves  as 
handle.  7X  power.  Somewhat  limited  field  of 
vision;  excellent  for  detail  work  (overdates, 
die  varieties,  repunched  letters,  etc.).  $44. 


Stock  No.  BL-5X:  Inexpensive  “Packette” 
5X  magnifier  of  molded  optical  plastic.  Folds 
into  plastic  case.  A  good  pocket  glass  with 
good  field  of  vision.  Priced  inexpensively;  if 
you  lose  it,  you  can  easily  buy  another.  $9. 
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1917-D  MS-63  FB  (NGC).  Brilliant,  frosty.  .770 

1917-D  MS-63  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 329 

1917- S  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant.  Not  expensive, 

but  surely  beautiful! . 265 

1918- D  MS-64.  Brilliant . 349 

1918-D  MS-64  (PCGS).  Light  gold  toning.  .349 

191 8- S  MS-64  (PCGS).  Attractive  blue  and  rose 

surfaces . 395 

1919- D  MS-64  (NGC).  Brilliant  and  beautiful. 

Deeply  frosty.  A  splendid  specimen  of  a  quality 
seldom  encountered . 649 

1919-D  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant.  Obverse  die 
cracked  in  several  places;  it  may  have  failed  soon 
after  this  piece  was  struck.  Although  die  cracks 
are  common  enough  among  early  1 9th-century 
coins,  among  Mercury  dimes  they  are  seldom 
encountered.  Thus,  if  you  are  a  specialist,  and 
even  if  you  already  have  a  nice  1919-D,  you 
might  want  to  add  this  to  your  cabinet . 649 

1919- D  MS-63.  Brilliant . 415 

1920- D  MS-63  FB  (PCGS).  Pale  champagne  iri¬ 

descence  on  satiny  surfaces.  Nice  eye  appeal  for 
the  grade . 595 

1920- S  MS-63  FB.  Brilliant.  A  splendid  specimen 

of  an  issue  which  is  quite  elusive  at  this  grade 
level.  A  lustrous,  sparkling  piece  which  the  dis¬ 
criminating  buyer  will  truly  appreciate . 995 

1921- D  MS-62  (NGC).  Brilliant  with  a  whisper  of 
pale  golden  toning.  One  of  the  key  dates  in  the 
Mercury  dime  series,  eagerly  sought  in  most 
grades,  but  particularly  so  in  Mint  State.  1 ,495 

1923  MS-65  FB  (PCGS).  Light  champagne  sur¬ 
faces . 245 

1924-S  MS-61  FB  (NGC).  Brilliant.  A  difficult 
variety  to  find  with  fully  split  bands.  Highly 
lustrous  and  much  finer  than  the  grade  im¬ 
plies .  819 

Superb  Gem  1925-D  Dime 


1925-D  MS-66  FB  (PCGS).  Light  rose  toning.  A 
superb  gem  specimen  equaled  in  quality  by 
few  others  in  existence  anywhere.  A  center- 
piece  for  the  collection  of  the  connoisseur  and 
specialist .  4,750 

1925- D  MS-64  FB  (PCGS).  Brilliant  and  frosty. 
As  nice  as  some  we  have  seen  at  the  MS-65  level. 
Quality  and  a  bargain,  in  our  opinion.  ...  1 ,295 

1926- D  MS-64.  Brilliant . 269 

1926-D  MS-63  FB  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 375 

1926- S  AU-50  (ANACS).  Brilliant . 435 

1927- D  MS-63  FB.  Brilliant . 695 

1927-D  MS-63  FB  (PCGS).  Light  amber  ton- 


1928-D  MS-64  FB  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 595 

1 929  MS-65  FB  (PCGS).  Attractively  splashed  with 

deep  gold  toning  over  lustrous  surfaces . 285 

1935-D  MS-60.  Brilliant . 30 

1936  MS-65  FB  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 95 


1937-D  MS-66  FB  (PCGS).  Brilliant.  SPECIAL: 
We  recently  bought  a  small  group  and  they  are 


selling  fast!  Order  now  to  get  one . 179 

1938  MS-66  FB  (PCGS).  Lustrous  with  satiny 

surfaces . 149 

1938-S  MS-66  FB  (PCGS) . 265 

1940  Proof-66  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 295 

1940  MS-66  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 39 

1940-S  MS-66  FB  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 210 

1940- S  MS-65  FB  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 95 

1941  Proof-65  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 165 

1941  Proof-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 149 

194 1- S  MS-66  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 39 

1942  Proof-65  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 155 

1942  MS-66  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 45 

1942- D  MS-64.  Brilliant . 19 

1942- S  MS-66  FB  (PCGS).  Just  a  whisper  of  ton¬ 
ing . 265 

1943- D  MS-66  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 38 

1943-S  MS-66  FB  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 135 

1943-S  MS-66  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 45 

1944  MS-66  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 59 


Use  this  listing  to  build  your  own  set  of  choice  Mint 
State  Mercury  dimes.  We  offer  a  combination  of  high  tech¬ 
nical  (numerical)  grade,  plus  nice  eye  appeal,  plus  reasonable 


market  price. 

1944  MS-60.  Brilliant . 7 

1944-D  MS-66  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 42 

1944-D  MS-66  (PCGS).  Light  golden  toning.  42 

1944- S  MS-60.  Brilliant . 8 

1945  MS-66  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 49 

1945  MS-65  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 22 

1945- D  MS-66  FB  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 59 

1945-D  MS-66  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 34 

1945-D  MS-65  FB  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 29 

1945-S  MS-66  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 49 

1945-S  MS-65  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 27 

Ihmswclt  Dime 

1950-S/D  FS-014.5.  MS-63  (ANACS) . 225 


Book  Giveaway 
(almost!) 

At  our  warehouse  we  have  a  ton  or 
more  (really!)  of  “seconds"  of  copies  of 
books  we  have  published,  some  with 
scuffed  covers  or  a  scratch  or  two,  non- 
current  editions,  books  exhibited  at 
trade  shows,  etc. — all  with  contents  in¬ 
tact.  If  you  want  a  tremendous  value 
list-price  wise  for  your  money,  ask  for 
our  “Book  Giveaway,  send  us  your 
check  or  credit  card  authorization  for 
$110  (equal  to  $100  for  the  books  plus 
$  1 0  packing  and  shipping),  and  we  will 
send  you  a  whole  bunch  of  stuff  with 
list  prices  of  well  over  $300,  perhaps 
even  over  $350  or  $400.  We  really  want 
to  move  these  things  out  as  we  need  the 
space,  and  you  are  the  beneficiary! 


21k  IMpcps 

1875  AU-55.  Deeply  toned  in  gunmetal-blue  and 

gold .  J95 

1875-S  AU-55 . 375 

1875-S  AU-55  (NGC).  Pale  golden  surfaces. 

Repunched  mintmark  variety,  giving  the  S  a 
appearance . 385 

UuarUT  Dollars 

Early  quarter  dollars  in  Rare  Coin  Review 
No.  123  begin  with  Draped  Bust  issues  of 
1805-1807  and  also  include  interesting  Capped 
Bust  varieties. 

1805  Browning-2.  VG-8.  A  nice,  pleasing  coin.  239 

1805  B-5.  Rarity-7.  G-4 . 195 

1806  B-3.VF-35  (NGC) . 995 

1806  B-9.  VF-20.  Light  gray  toning.  A  nice  “type" 
coin  for  a  set  of  American  coin  designs.  ...750 

1807  B-l a,  Rarity-4.  VF-35  (PCGS).  Medium 

silver  gray.  A  scarce  variety  from  the  final  year 
of  this  short-lived  (1804-1807)  design  type. 
Very  attractive  and  desirable . 1,195 

1818  B-2.  F-l  5.  Very  nice  eye  appeal . 159 

1818  B-4.  EF-40.  Light  gold  and  gray  toning.  695 

1818  B-4.  VF-20.  Deep  gray  surfaces . 249 

1818  B-4.  F-l  5.  Light  gray  surfaces . 1 49 

1818  B-4.  F-l  2.  Golden  rose  surfaces . 110 

1818  B-8.  Rarity-3.  EF-40  (NGC).  Medium  to 

deep  golden  gray. . 695 

1818  B-8.  Rarity-3.  VF-20  (ANACS) . 295 

1820  B-2.  F-l  5.  A  nice,  pleasing  coin . 169 

1 82 1  B-l .  VF-20.  Gray  surfaces  with  highlights  of 

gold,  green  and  blue . 239 

1821  B-4.  Rarity-2.  VF-20  (ANACS) . 265 

1822  B-l.  VF-25  (NGC) . 395 

1824/2  B-l.  VF-20  (ANACS) . 495 

1825  B-l.  Rarity-5.  VF-20 . 565 

1825  B-2.  AU-55  (NGC).  Pleasing  golden  ton¬ 
ing .  1,350 

1825  B-2.  VF-30 . 329 

1828  B-l.  Rarity-2.  AU-53  (PCGS).  A  gorgeous 

specimen .  1,550 

1828  B-3-  Rarity-3.  VF-30.  Attractive  golden  ton¬ 
ing . 299 

1828  B-3.  25/50C  diecutting  error.  F-l  5.  Medium 
gray.  A  popular  variety,  no  doubt  created  when 
a  mint  employee  was  thinking  half  dollars  in¬ 
stead  of  quarter  dollars  when  cutting  the  die. 
Interestingly,  this  same  reverse  die  was  used 

earlier  (in  1 822) . 5^5 

1831  B-l.  AU-50.  Brilliant.  First  year  of  the  new 
reduced-diameter  design  and  format.  Sharply 

struck  and  very  attractive . 525 

1831  B-l.  Small  letters.  VF-30 . 125 

1831  B-5.  AU-53  (PCGS).  Lustrous  with  light  ton¬ 
ing . 595 

1 834  B-4.  AU-50  (ANACS).  Gorgeous  light  irides¬ 
cent  toning . 525 

1835  B-4.  Rarity-3.  AU-55  (PCGS).  Sharply 

struck.  Light  golden  toning.  Some  mint  lustre 
remains  in  protected  areas . ~25 


ace 
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1838  B-l.  MS-62  (NGC).  Lovely  orange-gold  and 
pewter  gray  iridescence  on  frosty  surfaces.  A 
tiny  drift  mark  near  the  fourth  obverse  star. 
Coined  during  the  final  year  of  the  Capped 

Bust  design  type . 1,125 

1838  B-l.  AU-50  (NGC).  Brilliant  with  just  a 
whisper  of  light  gold  peripheral  toning.  Another 
coin  from  this  pivotal  year  in  the  quarter  dollar 
series;  the  Liberty  Seated  design  made  its  debut 
later  in  1838 . 525 


Liberty  Sealed  Quarters 

Among  Liberty  Seated  quarters  are  several  inter¬ 
esting  mintmarks,  among  which  will  be  found  nice 
Mint  State  1840-0  (with  drapery),  a  special  1858- 
O  (rare  in  Mint  State,  as  offered,  but  not  in  lower 
grades),  a  group  of  just-purchased  1873  with-arrows 
quarters,  a  remarkable  gem  1875-S,  and  others. 

1839  AU-55  (ANACS).  First  sub-type  of  the  Liberty 
Seated  design,  without  drapery  at  elbow.  ....  635 
1840-0  With  Drapery.  MS-60.  Very  lustrous. 
Brilliant  with  light  golden  toning.  A  few 
notches  quality-wise  above  the  usually  seen  ex¬ 
ample  of  this  issue . 1,260 

1841  AU-55  (NGC).  Attractive  with  iridescent 
toning  around  the  rims.  A  winner  in  the  eye- 

appeal  sweepstakes . 495 

1843  EF-40 . 65 

1847  Briggs-7D.  AU-53 . 195 

1850-0  EF-40.  Golden  toning . 185 

1853  Arrows  and  Rays.  MS-62  (NGC).  Brilliant, 
lustrous  surfaces.  An  outstanding  example  at 
the  MS-62  grade  level,  a  coin  that  would  be 

difficult  to  duplicate . 1,595 

1853  Arrows  and  Rays.  AU-53  (PCGS).  Light 

golden  toning . 375 

1853  Arrows  and  Rays.  AU-53  (PCGS).  Mostly 
brilliant  with  just  a  whisper  of  peripheral  ton¬ 
ing . 375 

1853  Arrows  and  Rays.  AU-50  (NGC).  Golden 


surfaces . 325 

1854  EF-45  (ANACS).  Light  golden  toning.  105 

1855  Arrows.  AU-58  (NGC).  Light  golden  sur¬ 
faces . 365 

1855  EF-40 . 75 

1856  MS-62  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 375 

1856  AU-50 . 149 

1858  EF-45 . 75 


Rare  Mint  State  1858-0  25<f 


1858- 0  MS-62  (NGC).  Light  gray  centers  with 

deep  rainbow  peripheral  toning.  Although  the 
1858-0  is  plentiful  in  worn  grades,  in  Mint 
State  it  is  a  rarity. . 2,950 

1859- 0  AU-58  (NGC).  Much  lustre  remaining. 

Pleasing  golden  surfaces . 795 


1861  AU-55 . 175 

1865-S  VF-20.  Scarce  issue . 299 

1867  AU-50  (ANACS).  Lightly  toned.  A  key  date 

in  any  grade . 750 

1873  Arrows.  MS-63  (PCGS).  Brilliant  and 

frosty.  Just  purchased . 1 ,595 

1873  Arrows.  MS-62  (NGC).  Brilliant  and  lus¬ 
trous.  Another  new  purchase . 1 ,095 

1873  Arrows.  MS-61  (NGC).  Brilliant  centers 
with  light  gold  peripheral  toning.  Yet  another 
new  purchase . 950 

1873  Arrows.  MS-60  (NGC).  Brilliant.  Another 
new  purchase;  now,  just  watch  all  of  these  sell  as 
soon  as  this  Rare  Coin  Review  is  published.  795 

1874  Arrows.  MS-61  (NGC).  Brilliant  and  lus¬ 

trous.  A  suitable  example  of  this  popular  two- 
year-only  design  type . 995 

Remarkable  Gem  1875-S  Quarter 


1875-S  MS-65  (PCGS).  A  superb  gem,  remarkable 
for  its  beauty  and  high  quality.  The  coin  is  well 
struck,  with  satiny,  lustrous  Fields,  overlaid  with 
delicate  toning.  An  item  for  the  connoisseur.  Few 
comparable  pieces  exist  anywhere . 3,450 

1875- S  VF-20 . 155 

1876  AU-55  (NGC).  Brilliant . 210 

1876- S  AU-55.  Brilliant . 160 

1877  AU-58 . 175 

1877- CC  MS-64  (NGC).  Light  gold  toning.  895 
1877-CC  MS-61  (PCGS).  Brilliant,  highly  lustrous, 

and  prooflike  on  the  obverse.  “Teardrop  7”  vari¬ 
ety;  the  base  of  each  7  is  repunched . 390 

1877-S  AU-55.  Brilliant . 169 

1878  AU-58 . 189 

1879  AU-55  (PCGS).  Popular  low-mintage  date, 

the  lead-off  year  for  what  would  become  a 
string  of  low-mintage  issues . 549 

1891  Proof-62.  Brilliant  Fields;  delicate  golden  ton¬ 
ing  around  the  rims.  One  of  the  nicest  you'll 

ever  find  at  this  grade  level . 425 

1891  MS-63  (NGC).  Brilliant . 495 

1891  MS-62  (NGC).  Brilliant . 325 

1891-S  MS-61  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 350 

Barber  Quarters 

Barber  quarters  in  this  issue  include  some  very 
attractive  Mint  State  pieces  as  well  as  circulated 
issues  including  purchases  from  recent  buying  trips 
by  Ray  Merena  and  Mark  Borckardt.  The  three 
great  rarities  in  the  series  are  all  here — 1896-S, 
1901-S,  and  1913-S,  and  in  affordable  grades.  In 
addition  there  are  many  other  nice  coins  from 


which  to  choose. 

1892  Type  II.  MS-64.  Brilliant . 435 

1892  MS-62  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 195 

1892  AU-58 . 139 


1892-0  AU-58  (ANACS).  Brilliant . 185 

1892-0  AU-50 . 139 

1892-S  Type  I  Reverse.  AU-58.  Light  blue  and  gold 
toning . 349 

1892- S  AU-50 . 285 

1893  AU-53 . 135 

1893- 0  AU-55.  Brilliant . 195 

1 893- 0  AU-50.  Mostly  brilliant  with  a  whisper  of 

light  golden  toning . 125 

1894  EF-45 . 99 

1894- 0  EF-45 . 125 

1894-S  AU-58,  proollike . 265 

1895  AU-50 . 135 


1895-0  MS-62  (NGC).  Brilliant  and  very 
frosty.  Well  struck,  too  (which  is  not  often 
the  case  for  New  Orleans  issues).  To  our  eyes, 
this  is  as  nice  as  some  we  have  seen  certified 
at  the  MS-63  level.  A.  find  for  us  and  a.  find 

for  you .  619 

1895-0  Breen-4 145.  Mintmark  far  right.  AU-55. 

Brilliant . 259 

1895-S  AU-58.  Brilliant . 275 

1895- S  AU-55.  Mostly  brilliant  with  just  a  whisper 

of  pale  golden  toning . 255 

1896  MS-64.  Light  golden  toning.  Far  above  aver¬ 
age  in  quality. . 595 

1896- 0  F-15 . 89 

1896-S  F-15.  Medium  silver  gray,  quite  pleasing 

overall.  A  rarity,  one  of  the  “big  three"  in  the 
Barber  quarter  series  (the  1901-S  and  1913-S  is¬ 
sues  are  the  other  two  primary  key  dates).  .  795 
Most,  though  not  all,  1896-S  Barber  quarters  were 
struck  from  lightly  clashed  dies.  The  horizontal  lines  from  the 
reverse  shield  appear  as  “steps”  in  the  ear  of  Miss  Liberty  on 
most  genuine  specimens.  While  this  is  not  an  absolute  guar¬ 
antee  of  genuine  1 896-S  quarters  (as  some  were  struck  from 
a  second,  unclashed  die),  it  is  certainly  a  good  starting  point 
for  identification. 


M.H.  Writes  (via  Internet) 

“Keep  up  the  great  work!  I  window 
shop  on  your  web  site  often,  and  al¬ 
though  I  haven’t  purchased  much,  I  plan 
to  make  some  key  purchases  from  you  to 
help  my  certified  type  set  along,  as  my  past 
experience  tells  me  that  when  I  do  get  into 
spending  some  real  money,  I  need  to  stick 
with  the  folks  who’ve  treated  me  right. . . 
Your  quality  is  always  the  best. 

“Your  site  is  very  informative  and 
well  thought  out.  I  ‘learn’  a  lot  just  by 
looking  over  your  descriptions!  You  guys 
are  great!  Keep  the  hobby  fun.  Thanks 
again.” 

This  just  in! 

“Congratulations  to  Dave  Bowers  for 
this  ‘This  &  That’  column  which  was 
chosen  as  website  of  the  week  by 
www.nh.com.  Keep  up  the  good  work!" 

— J.R.,  editor 
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1896- S  VG-8  (PCGS).  Pale  golden  gray  surfaces. 

Nice  for  the  grade,  with  LIBERTY  nearly  com¬ 
plete . 495 

1897  AU-55 . 139 

1897- 0  AU-50.  Lustrous  pale  golden  surfaces.  Elu¬ 
sive  this  nice . 635 

1898  EF-40 . 69 

1898- 0  MS-62  (ANACS).  Golden  toning.  Scarce 

in  Mint  State . 895 

1898-0  AU-50.  Mostly  brilliant  and  very  lus¬ 


trous . 425 

1899  EF-40 . 69 


1899-0  MS-64  (NGC).  Attractive  gold  and  blue 
toning.  Nicely  struck  for  the  date,  with  many 


fine  design  details  sharply  delineated.  ...  1,395 
1899-0  AU-55.  Brilliant  centers  with  light  gold 

peripheral  toning . 319 

1 899-0  AU-50.  Attractive  satiny  surfaces . 229 

1899-S  AU-55,  proof  like.  Mainly  brilliant  with 

strong  reflectivity  in  the  fields . 295 

1899-S  AU-50.  Brilliant . 209 

1899- S  AU-50  (ANACS).  Brilliant . 209 

1900  AU-50.  Brilliant  with  just  a  hint  of  gold  ton¬ 
ing . 109 

1900  F-15 . 24 

1900- S  AU-55.  Brilliant . 149 

1900-S  AU-50.  Light  gold  surfaces . 125 

1901  AU-53 . 135 


Classic  1901-S  Rarity 


1901-S  F-12.  Pale  golden  gray.  Full  LIBERTY 
present  on  Miss  Liberty’s  hair  ribbon.  The  key  to 
the  Barber  quarter  series  in  any  grade,  the  1 90 1- 
S  is  seldom  offered  for  sale.  Very  few  were  saved 
at  the  time  of  issue.  By  the  time  that  they  became 
popular  in  a  significant  way  (in  the  1930s  when 
Wayte  Raymond  introduced  his  “National’  al¬ 


bums),  most  had  disappeared . 4,795 

1902  EF-40 . 69 

1902-0  EF-40 . 105 

1902- S  AU-55  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 295 

1903  AU-50.....*. . ' . 125 

1903- S  AU-50.  Much  lustre  present . 265 

1904  EF-45 . 89 

1904- 0  AU-55.  A  fairly  frosty  coin  with  pleasing 

lustre  on  rose-gray  surfaces . 495 

1905  EF-40.  Brilliant . 59 

1905- S  MS-62  (NGC).  Lustrous  with  light  golden 

surfaces.  Nicely  struck  overall.  Quite  elusive  in 
Mint  State . 575 

1905-S  MS-61  (NGC) . 450 

1905- S  EF-45 . 135 

1906  EF-40.  Brilliant . 59 

1906- D  AU-58.  Brilliant . 195 

1906- 0  AU-55.  Brilliant . 245 

1907- D  AU-50 . 185 

1907-0  AU-55.  Lightly  toned . 165 


1908  AU-58 . 159 

1908-D  AU-50 . 125 

1908-D  EF-40.  Attractive  iridescent  toning.  ...69 
1908-0  MS-61  (NGC).  Attractive  amber  ton¬ 
ing .  219 

1908- 0  AU-53 . 135 

1909  AU-50.  Brilliant . 99 

1909- D  MS-61  (ANACS).  Brilliant  centers  with 

light  gold  peripheral  toning . 219 

1909-D  AU-58  (PCGS).  Light  gold  surfaces.  155 

1909-D  AU-55.  Brilliant . 165 

1909-D  AU-53 . 159 

1909-S  EF-40 . 69 

1910  EF-45 . 89 


1910-D  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant  and  lustrous. 
Just  purchased  as  this  issue  of  the  Rare  Coin 


Review  goes  to  press . 1,450 

1910-D  EF-40 . 99 


191 1-D  AU-50.  Lustrous  with  some  light  golden 
highlights.  A  very  scarce  date  and  mintmark  in 


grades  above  Fine . 495 

191 1- S  MS-65  (NGC).  Brilliant . 1,595 

1912  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant  and  lustrous.  495 

1912  AU-50 . 125 

1912- S  AU-50 . 235 

1913- D  MS-60.  Brilliant . 229 

1913-D  EF-40 . 79 


1913-S  F-12.  The  lowest  mintage  issue  (40,000 
pieces)  in  the  Barber  quarter  series;  indeed,  that 
mintage  is  among  the  lowest  of  all  20th-century 
coinage  issues.  A  choice  coin  for  the  grade,  with 
deep  gray  highlights  on  lighter  gray  surfaces. 
On  reflection,  perhaps  Fine-1 5  is  a  more  appro¬ 


priate  grade.  Regardless  of  the  assigned  grade, 
it’s  an  attractive  and  strong  coin  overall.  1,850 

1914  EF-45 . 79 

1914- D  AU-50 . 119 

19 15- S  AU-53 . 209 

1915- S  AU-50.  Light  gold  toning . 169 

1916  Barber.  AU-58.  Light  gold  surfaces . 145 

1916- D  Barber.  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant.  ...495 

1916-D  Barber.  AU-55 . 135 

1916-D  Barber.  AU-50.  Brilliant . 99 


Slantliim  filinlv  Huarlm 

Quarters  of  this  design,  produced  from  1916  to 
1930,  are  at  once  interesting  and  beautiful.  In  this 
issue  we  offer  a  nice  selection  emphasizing  Mint 
State  pieces. 

1916  F-12  (ANACS).  Beautiful  light  silver  and 

gray  surfaces . 2,195 

1917  Type  I.  MS-65  Full  Head  (NGC).  Brilliant, 

lustrous,  and  sharp . 925 

1917  Type  I.  MS-65  FH  (PCGS).  Brilliant.  Just 


Maximize  Your  Enjoyment! 

Buy  a  book  or  rwo  or  three  for  your 
library.  We  encourage  you  to  do  this, 
and  to  help  you  along  we  offer  you  spe¬ 
cial  discounts.  See  our  Books  For  Sale 
section! 


purchased.  Gorgeous! . 925 

1917  Type  1.  MS-62  FH.  Brilliant . 233 

191 7-D  Type  I.  MS-64  FH  (NGC).  Brilliant.  8S0 

1917-D  Type  I.  MS-64  FH  (PCGS).  Brilliant.  850 

1917-S  Type  1.  EF-40.  Brilliant . 1 25 

1917- D  Type  II.  MS-62  (NGC).  Brilliant . 229 

191 8- D  MS-64.  Brilliant.  Lustrous  and  beautiful. 

Not  easy  to  find  in  this  combination  of  high 
grade  and  high  quality . 725 

1918-D  MS-63  FH  (NGC).  Brilliant . 1,195 

1921  MS-64.  Brilliant.  Highly  acclaimed  as  a  key 
issue.  A  beautiful  specimen  that  is  guaranteed 
to  please  (as  always) . 1 ,295 

1924  MS-65  (NGC).  Brilliant  with  a  whisper  of 

pale  gold  on  each  side . 375 

1924-D  MS-63  FH  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 1,495 

1925  MS-63  FH  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 299 

1926-S  MS- 64  (NGC).  Brilliant  and  highly  lustrous. 

An  especially  nice  specimen  of  this  key  date 
among  later  Standing  Liberty  quarters.  A  prize 
item  for  the  connoisseur  and  specialist . 1,195 

1926- S  MS-62  (PCGS).  Brilliant.  Rare  so  fine!  595 

1927- D  MS-63  FH  (NGC).  Brilliant.  One  of  the 

lower-mintage  issues  of  its  era . 1 ,095 

Important  1927-S  25^ 


1927-S  AU-58  (ANACS).  The  key  issue  among 
later  Standing  Liberty  quarter  dollars.  Fully 
brilliant  and  lustrous.  Just  purchased  as  we  go 


to  press . 3,450 

1929-D  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 189 

1930  MS-62  FH.  Brilliant . 165 

1930  AU-55 . 59 


Washinoloii  Huarlm 

Our  offering  of  Washington  quarters  includes  a 
wide  variety  of  dates  and  mints — offering  many 
possibilities  if  you  are  a  specialist.  Quality  is  always 
foremost  when  we  buy,  and  you  will  like  what  you 
see  when  your  order  arrives.  And  of  course  every 
order  comes  with  our  money-back  guarantee. 

1932-D  AU-55.  Brilliant.  A  key  issue  in  the  se¬ 
ries .  255 

1932-S  MS-62  (NGC).  Mostly  brilliant  with 


golden  peripheral  toning . 329 

1932-S  MS-62  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 329 

1 932-S  AU-58.  Brilliant.  The  other  key  issue  of  the 
series,  a  date  and  mintmark  that  is  scarce  at  any 

grade  level . 179 

1934  MS-66  (NGC).  Mostly  brilliant  with  a  hint 

of  light  gold  toning . 99 

1934-D  MS-65.  Brilliant . 995 

1934-D  MS-65  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 995 

1934-D  MS-64.  Brilliant . 325 

1934-D  MS-64  (ANACS).  Brilliant . 325 

1934-D  MS-63  (NGC).  Brilliant . 259 
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1934- D  MS-63  (PCGS).  Lustrous  with  light  ton¬ 
ing . 259 

1935  MS-65  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 59 

1935- D  MS-66  (PCGS).  Nuances  of  golden  ton¬ 

ing  over  deeply  frosty,  brilliant  surfaces.  Beau¬ 
tiful!  . 1,295 

1935-D  MS-64.  Brilliant . 335 

1935-D  MS-63.  Brilliant . 245 

1935-D  MS-60  (ANACS).  Brilliant . 239 

1935-S  MS-64.  Brilliant . 69 

1 935- S  MS-63.  Brilliant . 59 

1936  Proof-63  (PCGS).  Brilliant.  Lowest-mintage 

issue  among  Proof  Washington  quarters.  A 
beautiful  coin.  Always  in  demand . 750 

Only  3,837  Proofs  were  struck  in  1936,  not  only  creat¬ 
ing  the  lowest  production  figure  for  any  Proof  Washington 
quarter,  but  also  for  any  regular  Proof  coin  from  that  time  to 
the  present  year!  In  1936,  Proofs  of  various  denominations 
could  be  ordered  singly  as  well  as  in  sets,  thus  accounting  for 
differences  in  mintage  quantities  among  the  various  denomi¬ 
nations. 

1936  MS-66  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 159 

1936- D  MS-60.  Brilliant.  Popular  and  scarce  (in 

Mint  State)  issue . 359 

In  1936  most  numismatists  were  preoccupied  with  the 
great  market  boom  in  the  commemorative  half  dollar  series, 
and  the  “ordinary”  1 936-D  quarter  dollar  was  ignored.  Later, 
it  was  discovered  that  relatively  few  Mint  State  coins  had 
been  saved  by  anyone. 

1937  Proof-65  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 435 

1937  Proof-63.  Brilliant . 350 

1937- D  MS-66  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 149 

1938- S  MS-65  (ANACS).  Brilliant . 99 

1938-S  MS-64.  Brilliant . 59 

1940  Proof-66.  Brilliant . 199 

1940- D  MS-64.  Brilliant . 79 

1941  Proof-65.  Brilliant . 169 

194 1- S  MS-65  (ANACS).  Brilliant  with  just  a 

whisper  of  light  gold  toning . 65 

1942  Proof-67  (PCGS).  Brilliant  centers  with  light 

gold  peripheral  toning . 299 

Use  the  present  Rare  Coin  Review  to  build  a  collection  of 
Proof  Washington  quarters.  This  superb  gem  will  go  nicely 
with  any  others  you  select. 

1942  Proof-65  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 149 

1942- S  MS-65.  Brilliant . 99 

1942-S  MS-65  (PCGS).  Light  iridescent  toning.  99 

1942-S  MS-64.  Brilliant . 79 

1942-S  MS-64  (Hallmark).  Brilliant . 79 

1942-S  MS-64  (PCGS).  Light  golden  toning.  .79 

1942-S  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 79 

1942-S  MS-63.  Brilliant . 49 

1945-S  MS-66.  Brilliant . 99 

1950  Proof-64  Cameo  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 135 

1950-D/S  AU-50  (PCGS).  Gold  toning . 239 

Hall  hollars 

Rare  Coin  Review  No.  1 23  offers  a  wide  variety 
of  hall  dollars  from  the  earliest  type,  the  Flowing 
Hair  style  (as  represented  by  four — count  them, 
four — pieces  dated  1 795)  onward  to  modern  times. 

Hovviiij;  Hail  Nall  Hollars 

1795  Overton-102.  F-12  (ANACS).  Light  gray 
surfaces.  Standard  style  with  two  leaves  beneath 
each  wing . 975 


Numismatic  Predictions 
for  the  New  Year 


Recently  in  The  Numismatist  our 
friend  and  humorist  Donn  Pearlman  gave 
some  observations  for  1997  and  some  predic¬ 
tions  for  1998.  As  we  are  mentioned ,  we 
thought  it  might  be  appropriate  to  reprint 
them  herewith: 

Selected  Highlights  from  Last  Year 

January:  Collectors  Universe,  a  useful 
Internet  resource  site,  began  logging  a 
thousand  new  members  a  week  using  its 
free,  on-line  collectibles  auction  services. 
By  summertime,  the  auction  portion  was 
sold  to  a  division  of  the  same  big  com¬ 
pany  that  publishes  the  Los  Angeles  Times. 
Moral:  You  can  profit  on  the  Internet 
buying  and  selling  coins,  but  you  make 
bigger  profits  buying  and  selling  coin  auc¬ 
tion  companies. 

February:  The  limited  production  of 
25,000  Botanic  Garden  commemorative 
coin  sets  with  a  special  Jefferson  nickel 
were  completely  sold  out  in  only  48.9  sec¬ 
onds.  This  prompted  cries  of  outrage 
from  collectors  unable  to  acquire  them. 
Moral:  To  be  lucky  with  the  Mint,  you’ve 
got  to  act  in  the  nick-el  of  time. 

April:  The  Eliasberg  specimen  of  the 
1804  silver  dollar  became  the  world’s 
most  valuable  coin — or  at  least  the  most 
expensive — when  it  made  headlines  and 
smashed  records,  bringing  $1.8  million  at 
a  Bowers  and  Merena  auction  in  New 
York  City.  Moral:  Who  says  a  dollar  isn’t 
worth  much  in  Manhatten? 

July:  To  promote  the  ANA’s  World’s 
Fair  of  Money0'  and  the  Coliseum  Coin 
Show,  a  thousand  dollars’  worth  of  rare 
Wheat  cents  were  deliberatly  placed  into 
circulation  in  the  New  York  City  area.  A 
local  TV  news  cameraman,  who  re¬ 
corded  one  of  the  “coin  drops,”  immedi¬ 
ately  returned  to  the  scene  and  pur¬ 
chased  all  the  pennies  from  a  street  ven¬ 
dor  who,  moments  earlier,  had  unknow¬ 
ingly  received  a  1909-S  V.D.B.  cent  in 
change.  Moral:  We  don’t  make  the 
news,  we  recover  it. 

October:  Visa'  and  MasterCard'  be¬ 
gan  testing  so-called  “smart  cards”  in  an 
effort  to  convince  people  to  stop  using 
coins  and  paper  money  in  commerce. 
Ironically,  the  tests  began  the  same  month 


the  Treasury  Department  issued  the  new 
$50  bill.  Moral:  There  now  is  new  mean¬ 
ing  to  the  supermarket  check-out  line 
question,  “Paper  or  plastic?” 

Psychic  Predictions  for  1998 

Prediction  #1:  Bowing  to  pressure, 
the  editor  of  this  journal  finally  will  ac¬ 
cept  this  writer’s  repeated  suggestions  to 
publish  a  special  “Famous  Numismatists 
Swimsuit  Edition.” 

Prediction  #2:  For  the  first  six 
months  of  the  new  year,  a  handful  of 
dealers  will  grumble  about  the  site  of  the 
1998  ANA  Anniversary  Convention, 
complaining  “Why  are  we  going  to  Port¬ 
land?”  These  will  be  the  same  dealers  who 
groused  about  going  to  Detroit,  Denver, 
and  New  York,  then  later  admitted  they 
had  a  “good  show”  at  each. 

Prediction  #3:  Concerned  about  kill¬ 
ing  the  goose  laying  the  golden  eggs, 
Congress  finally  will  begin  to  reduce  the 
number  of  new  commemorative  coin  pro¬ 
grams  it  authorizes,  approving  only  733 
new  designs,  denominations,  mintmarks, 
and  metal  alloys.  Among  the  important 
pet  projects  to  win  approval  for  commem 
topics  and  themes  will  be: 

•  Drunk  and  Disorderly  Scoundrels  of 
America 

•  Midwestern  Road  Kill 

•  News  Media  Arrogance 

•  Looney  Tunes'”  Characters  (a  die 
clash  error  on  the  Bugs  Bunny  50-cent 
piece  will  result  in  a  variety  known  as  the 
“Franklin  half.  ’) 

Prediction  #4:  Finally  running  out  of 
fresh  topics  after  writing  nearly  9,000 
books,  prolific  author  Q.  David  Bowers 
(who  last  year  published  American  Coin 
Treasures  and  Hoards)  now  will  have  to 
narrow  his  scope  slightly.  His  next  award¬ 
winning  literary  project  will  be  Amazing 
Numismatic  Hoards  I've  Found  Under  the 
Floorboards  of  '54  Studebakers. 

Prediction  #5:  The  staff  of  The  Nu¬ 
mismatist  will  think  twice  before  publish¬ 
ing  my  predictions  next  January. 

Former  ANA  Governor  Donn  Pearlman  is 
senior  vice  president  of  Minkus  <5  Dunne  Com¬ 
munications,  Inc.,  in  Chicago,  where  he  fre¬ 
quently  wanders  the  halls  talking  to  himself. 
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UNITED  STATES  SILVER  COINS 


1795  0-104.  Rarity-4.  F-12.  Attractive  surfaces 
with  light  gray  toning.  A  splendid  specimen  of 
the  first  design  type  in  the  series.  Standard  style 

with  two  leaves  beneath  each  win^ . 995 

The  Flowing  Hair  style  was  used  only  in  1794  and  1795. 
Counterparts  were  made  in  the  half  dime  and  dollar  series  as 
well. 


1795  0-1 1 1  Three  Leaves  50<f 


1795  0-111.  Three  Leaves.  Rarity-5.  VF-25 

(NGC).  The  Three  Leaves  issue  is  a  sub- 
type  which  places  the  variety  in  special  de¬ 
mand . 6,350 

From  the  Robinson  S.  Brown,  Jr.  Collection. 

As  a  sub-type  the  1795  with  three  leaves  below  each 
wing  on  the  reverse  is  over  100  times  rarer  than  the  usually 
seen  Two  Leaves  style.  Its  listing  in  the  Guide  Book  has  in¬ 
creased  the  demand  substantially  over  the  years.  Most  known 
pieces  are  well  worn,  tonsiderably  lower  in  grade  than  the 
showpiece  offered  here. 


Beautiful  EF  1795  Half  Dollar 


1795  0-1 16.  Rarity-5.  EF-40  (PCGS).  A  beauti¬ 
ful  specimen.  Light  gray  surfaces  with  irides¬ 
cent  blue  at  the  borders.  Pretty  as  a  picture! 
Standard  style  with  two  leaves  beneath  each 
wing . 5,950 

('appeil  Bust  Hall  Dollars 

f  1‘lli‘H'll  hil»(‘ 

Our  listing  contains  many  interesting  pieces, 
and  we  recommend  you  go  over  it  carefully.  Also, 
if  you  do  not  have  a  copy  of  the  monograph  by 
Stewart  Witham,  Johann  Matthaus  Reich ,  the  story 
of  the  designer  of  this  coin,  we  suggest  that  you  buy 
one  right  away  (see  our  Books  for  Sale  section). 
This  is  by  far  the  most  comprehensive  study  ever 
done  on  this  engraver.  Once  our  supply  is  depleted, 
it  is  highly  doubtful  it  will  be  reprinted.  Then  it 
will  take  a  lot  of  effort  to  find  one  for  sale. 

1811  0-101.  AU-50  (ANACS).  Warmly  toned  in 

pleasing  rainbow  hues . 635 

1811  0-106.  AU-55  (ANACS).  Light  golden  rose 
toning . 495 


1815/2  0-101.  VF-30  (PCGS).  Light  gray  toning 
with  hints  of  iridescence.  A  lovely  specimen  of 
the  most  desired  issue  among  the  various  years 
that  Capped  Bust  halves  were  issued,  1807- 

1836 . 2,350 

1819/8  0-101.  Small  Overdate.  MS-61  (PCGS). 
Light  gray  toning  with  a  hint  of  gold  over  lus¬ 
trous  surfaces.  Popular  overdate . 1,450 

1820/19  0-102.  Curl  Base  2.  AU-53  (NGC).  Lus¬ 
trous  with  attractive  toning . 735 

1820/19  0-101.  Square  Base  2.  AU-50 
(ANACS) . 695 

1825  0-112.  Rarity-3.  AU-55-  Brilliant  centers 

with  gold  and  blue  peripheral  toning . 295 

1826  0-1 20a.  Rarity-3.  AU-50 . 265 

1827  0-135.  Rarity-3.  MS-62  (PCGS).  Brilliant 

and  lustrous  with  light  golden  toning  around 
the  borders . 895 

1829  0-112.  MS-63.  Brilliant,  lustrous  sur¬ 
faces .  1 ,295 

1830  0-123.  MS-62 . 795 

1831  0-103.  AU-50 . 235 

1832  0-12 la.  Rarity-3.  MS-62  (PCGS).  Brilliant. 

A  very  nice  specimen  that  is  sure  to  please  the 
most  discriminating  buyer . 895 

1834  0-101.  Large  date,  Large  Letters.  EF-45. 
Nicely  toned . 1 99 

1836  0-108.  Lettered  Edge.  AU-50.  1836  over 

1  836.  Lustrous  with  light  gold  surfaces  with  a 
hint  of  blue  and  rose  peripheral  toning . 319 

1837  Reeded  edge.  AU-58  (PCGS) . 465 

1837  Reeded  edge.  AU-55  (PCGS).  Nicely  toned 

in  shades  of  gold  and  amber.  Reverse  denomina¬ 
tion  as  50  CENTS . 425 

Liberty  Sealed  Hall  Hollars 

Our  offering  of  Liberty  Seated  half  dollars  in¬ 
cludes  many  interesting  pieces  within  this  popular 
series.  Over  the  years  many  specialists  in  Liberty 
Seated  half  dollars  have  made  Bowers  and  Merena 
Galleries  their  headquarters  for  scarce  and  rare 
pieces.  We  invite  you  to  join  them! 

1840  Small  Letters.  AU-55  (NGC).  Deeply 


toned .  319 

1840  AU-50.  Light  golden  toning . 279 

1842  Medium  date.  AU-58.  Brilliant . 325 

1842  Wiley-Bugert-1 06.  Medium  date.  Recut  18. 

EF-45 . 149 

1843  AU-55  (PCGS) . 265 

1843  AU-50.  Shattered  obverse  die.  Interesting!  265 
1 843  EF-45.  Cracked  obverse  die.  Very  curious.  1 1 5 

1843  EF-40  (NGC).  Nicely  toned . 99 

1846-0  Tall  Date.  F-12.  . . 350 

1853  AU-55 . 595 


1853  Arrows  and  Rays.  AU-53  (PCGS).  Lightly 
toned . 475 


1854-0  Arrows.  AU-58.  Heavy  obverse  cracks.  375 


1 854- 0  Arrows.  AU-50 . 285 

1855- 0  AU-55  (PCGS) . 329 

1856- 0  WB-104.  Recut  6.  AU-58  (PCGS).. .295 

1856-S  VF-20.  Rare  in  all  grades . 225 

1857  WB-103.  Errant  date.  EF-40 . 99 

1858  AU-58 . 255 

1858  AU-55 . 235 

1858  AU-50 . 195 

1859  MS-60 . 395 

1859  EF-40 . 139 

1860-0  WB-105.  Recut  mintmark.  AU-50. ..  195 

1861  AU-50  (PCI) . 189 

1862  EF-40 . 185 

1865  EF-40.  Brilliant . 145 

1865  EF-40.  Nicely  toned . 145 

1868-S  EF-40 . 1 19 


1870-CC  F-12  (ANACS).  First  of  the  Carson  City 
half  dollars  and  one  of  the  rarest  issues  toward 


the  end  of  the  Liberty  Seated  series.  Just  pur¬ 
chased . 1 ,495 


1871  MS-64  (NGC).  Brilliant  and  lustrous.  A 
coin  that  will  be  a  special  addition  to  any  fine 
cabinet . 2,350 

1872-S  EF-40.  Satiny  surfaces . 169 

1873  Arrows.  MS-62.  Lilac  and  gray  toning. 
Sharply  struck  with  very  lustrous  surfaces.  1 ,395 

1873  Arrows.  EF-45.  Golden  toning . 250 

1874  Arrows.  AU-55  (ANACS) . 495 

1874  Arrows.  AU-50.  Highly  lustrous . 39 

1875  AU-58.  Brilliant  with  satiny  surfaces.  ...  21 9 

1877-S  Drapery.  MS-60 . 375 

1883  Proof-60.  Brilliant  with  attractive  satiny  sur¬ 
faces . 435 

1889  Proof-62.  Light  lilac  toning.  Low-mintage 
date . 625 


Help ! 

Contrary  to  most  businesses,  our 
main  problem  is  buying  coins,  not  sell¬ 
ing  them!  With  this  in  mind,  when 
time  comes  for  you  to  sell  your  choice, 
carefully  gathered  collection  please  re¬ 
member  us.  We  are  always  eager  buyers 
outright  for  anything  we  can  use  for 
our  inventory  and  for  our  clients'  want 
lists,  and,  in  addition,  are  always  seek¬ 
ing  consignments  for  our  parade  of  auc¬ 
tion  sales. 
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UNITED  STATES  SIEVED  COINS 


liiirbrr  Hall  Dollars 

Our  offering  of  Barber  halt  dollars  in  this  issue 
ot  the  Rare  Coin  Review  includes  many  interesting 
pieces.  Mark  Borckardt  and  Ray  Merena  kept  a 
sharp  eye  out  tor  choice  pieces  on  their  recent  buy¬ 
ing  trip,  and  you  are  the  beneficiary. 

1892  AU-50.  Beautitul  light  amber  toning.  ...249 

1892-0  AU-53  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 319 

1892-S  EF-45 . 495 

1893  MS-64  (NGC).  Brilliant  and  attractive.  1,795 

1893  AU-58  (NGC).  Brilliant . 419 

1894  MS-64  (NGC).  Frosty  white  with  light  rose 

peripheral  toning . 1,525 

1894-S  MS-63,  prooflike.  A  splendid  coin.  1 ,395 

1894- S  EF-40  (PCGS).  Lightly  toned . 229 

1895  AU-58.  Brilliant . 429 

1895- 0  AU-50,  prooflike.  Golden  gray  toning, 

somewhat  mottled  on  the  obverse . 395 


Choice  Mint  State  1896-S  50<£! 


1896-S  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant  and  lustrous,  an 
outstanding  example  of  this  rare  and  highly 
prized  date  and  mintmark.  A  key  to  the  Barber 
half  dollar  series,  this  will  be  a  wonderful  addi¬ 
tion  to  any  superb  collection.  Sharply  struck  in 
all  areas  of  the  design.  One  of  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  coins  in  the  present  listing . 4,895 

Years  ago  when  Barber  half  dollars  in  high  grades  were 
more  available  than  they  are  now,  the  1896  and  1897  mint- 
mark  issues  were  regarded  as  great  classics  in  the  field.  We 
recall  circa  1953-1954  when  Art  and  Paul  Kagin  were  very 
proud  of  examples  they  owned,  one  each  of  the  1896-0, 
1 896-S,  1 897-0,  and  1 897-S  halves.  In  the  intervening  years 
little  attention  has  been  paid  to  these  and  other  high-grade 
rarities  in  the  Barber  series,  simply  because  specimens  are  in¬ 
frequently  offered,  and  when  they  are,  the  aesthetic  appeal  is 
apt  to  fall  short.  Our  recent  offerings  of  the  James  Bennett 
Pryor,  Louis  E.  Eliasberg,  Sr.,  and  the  Charles  Mamiye  col¬ 
lections,  all  within  a  period  of  three  years,  are  unprecedented 
in  the  annals  of  our  hobby. 

From  this  point  onward,  obtaining  choice  Mint  State 
Barber  half  dollars  will  be  a  matter  of  finding  them  one  at  a 
time.  No  doubt  opportunity  will  be  just  as  important  as  the 


price  paid. 

The  present  1 896-S  is  a  classic. 

1897- 0  F-12 . 350 

1898- S  EF-45.  Attractive  peripheral  toning.  .259 

1899  VF-35 . 110 

1  899-S  EF-45.  Mostly  brilliant  with  light  periph¬ 
eral  toning . 219 

1900-S  EF-45.  Lightly  toned . 219 

1901  AU-58  (NGC) . 389 

1901  AU-50  (NGC).  Lightly  toned . 325 


A  Fine  Collection  Is 
Your  Best  Investment 


Beautiful  Mint  State  1901-0 


1901- 0  MS-63  (NGC).  Smooth  satiny  surfaces.  A 

brilliant  and  very  beautiful  example,  with  the 
aesthetic  value  one  might  expect  in  a  hand-se¬ 
lected  MS-64  coin.  One  of  the  rarest,  most  im¬ 
portant  coins  in  the  series  at  this  grade  level.  It 
is  worth  recalling  that  we  stated  that  the  MS-64 
Eliasberg  Collection  specimen  was  among  the 
very  finest  known  to  exist . 3,450 

1902  AU-50.  Brilliant . 295 

1902- 0  AU-50.  Brilliant . 345 

1903- 0  MS-61  (NGC).  Deep  golden  toning. 895 

1903-S  EF-45.  Lightly  toned . 235 

1904  AU-58  (PCGS).  The  obverse  has  light  gold 

surfaces  and  the  reverse  has  deep  gold  surfaces 

with  gunmetal-blue  peripheral  toning . 445 

1904  AU-55.  Light  toning, . 335 

1904  AU-55  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 335 

1906  MS-61.  Brilliant . 469 

1906  AU-58  (NGC).  Brilliant . 315 

1906-D  AU-55.  First  year  of  the  Denver  Mint.  395 


1907-D  AU-58  (NGC).  Brilliant . 395 

1907-0  MS-64  (NGC).  Brilliant  and  highly  lus¬ 
trous.  Sharply  struck  in  virtually  all  areas  of  the 
design,  a  very  unusual  situation  for  a  1907-0. 
Struck  during  the  twilight  years  of  the  New 

Orleans  Mint . 1,295 

1907-0  MS-63  (NGC).  Brilliant  and  lustrous.  Not 


a  rarity  per  what  we  usually  think,  but  a  choice 
Mint  State  coin  is  certainly  quite  elusive  when 


you  try  to  find  one! ... 

. 895 

1907-S  AU-50 . 

. 595 

1908-D  AU-50 . 

. 295 

1909  AU-58.  Brilliant.  ... 

. v . 395 

1909  AU-55.  Brilliant.  ... 

. 295 

1910  MS-63  (ANACS). 

Brilliant  and  beautiful. 

Extremely  rare  in  this  condition,  far  more  elu¬ 
sive  than  a  Proof.  A  find  for  the  connoisseur  and 
specialist.  Another  of  the  many  new  purchases 


listed  for  the  first  time . 1,195 

1910  MS-60  (NGC).  Light  golden  surfaces.  Rare 
so  fine.  Just  purchased . 645 


1910  AU-55  (PCGS).  One  of  the  more  elusive  P- 
Mint  Barber  half  dollars  in  high  grades.  ...495 

1910-S  MS-61  (NGC).  Satiny  surfaces  with  light 
golden  peripheral  toning.  Very  attractive!  In 
fact,  in  terms  of  eye  appeal  this  will  measure  up 
to  most  MS-63  coins! . 995 

1912- D  AU-50 . 345 

1913- D  AU-58  (PCGS).  Lustrous  with  light  cham¬ 
pagne  toning . 359 


A  “ Wonderful ”  Quarter  Dollar 


The  following  is  from  J.S.,  an  Illinois  cli¬ 
ent: 

“This  long  overdue  letter  is,  first  and 
foremost,  to  thank  you  for  the  wonderful 
PCGS  AU-53  1908-D  Barber  quarter  you 
recently  sent  me.  It  is  just  as  I  hoped  a  coin 
from  you  would  be,  an  eye-appealing 
specimen  and  an  excellent  addition  to  my 
type  collection.  I  am  probably  most 
pleased  because,  with  this  one  satisfying 
coin-buying  experience,  I  feel  that  I  can 
have  the  utmost  confidence  in  ordering 
from  you  again  (and  I  will,  with  a  book  in 
the  mix  as  well). 

“This  is  especially  important  because,  as 
I  just  learned  from  reading  Dave  Bowers’ 
current  Coin  World  column,  enjoyment  is 
the  key  in  coin  collecting — there  are 
enough  things  in  life  that  cause  worry,  and 
a  hobby  should  not  be  one  of  them.  The 
caveat,  however,  is  that  one  should  avoid 
problems  such  as  subtly  cleaned  coins — 
doctored  coins — counterfeits,  etc.  You  get 
the  point;  it’s  hard  to  enjoy  a  coin  when 
you  realize  it  was  misrepresented,  and  not 
worth  what  you  just  paid  for  it.  This  is  es¬ 


pecially  vexing,  as  it  has  happened  to  me 
recently,  just  when  I  thought  I  was  ‘smart 
enough’  to  avoid  such  coins.  However,  I 
feel  that  I  have  learned  from  my  mistakes, 
and  I  am  determined  to  purchase,  learn 
about,  and  enjoy  the  beauty  of  original 
coins  for  years  to  come!  Towards  that  end, 
l  believe  I  ’ve  come  up  with  a  foolproof  (at 
least  reasonably  so)  plan: 

“1)  Look  through  the  copies  of  Rare 
Coin  Review  and  The  Coin  Collectors  they 
arrive  in  the  mail. 

“2)  Pick  out  one  (usually  PCGS  or 
NGC)  coin,  with  four  to  five  alternates, 
and  send  a  check. 

“3)  Get  the  coin,  examine  it  to  see  if  it 
meets  my  expectations,  place  it  in  my  col¬ 
lection,  and  enjoy! 

“This  process  has  already  worked  well, 
and  I  fully  expect  it  will  again.  To  finish, 
let  me  thank  you  for  the  generous  inclu¬ 
sion  of  the  two  Bowers  and  Merena  adver¬ 
tising  tokens.  Your  motto,  ‘Your  friends  in 
the  rare  coin  business,’  is  a  phrase  that  cer¬ 
tainly  carries  a  lot  of  weight  with  me. 

“Thanks  again!” 
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1914  AU-50.  Brilliant.  Famous  low-mintage  date. 
A  happy  combination  of  rarity,  high  quality 
(relatively),  and  low  price  (relatively).  A  key  to 
the  series;  fewer  were  struck  of  the  1914  than  any 

other  Barber  half  dollar. . 775 

191 5-S  MS-62  (NGC).  Light  golden  toning  over 
very  frosty  surfaces.  Conservative  at  the  MS-62 
grade;  it  could  easily  be  called  MS-63  (as  you 
will  no  doubt  agree  when  it  arrives  in  your  mail¬ 
box  and  you  have  a  chance  to  inspect  it)  ..  595 
191 5-S  AU-58  Golden  toning . 369 

Liberty  Walking  Hall  Dollars 

In  the  following  columns  we  offer  a  really 
choice  selection  of  high-grade  specimens  of  the  Lib¬ 
erty  Walking  design,  coins  that  are  among  the  most 
beautiful  of  all  American  coinage.  Produced  in 
1916  as  part  of  a  general  redesign  of  the  American 
silver  series,  the  motif  was  by  highly  acclaimed 
sculptor  Adolph  Weinman  (who  also  designed  the 
Mercury  dime).  Some  “Little  Extra  Reading”  notes 
below  tell  of  the  new  issue. 

Liberty  Walking  half  dollars  were  produced  in¬ 
termittently  through  1933,  and  continuously  from 
that  point  through  1 947.  The  series  can  be  conve¬ 
niently  divided  into  “early”  issues  1916-1929  and 
later  issues  1933-1947.  A  nice  way  to  collect  is  to 
obtain  as  many  as  possible  in  the  later  series,  none 
of  which  is  a  major  rarity.  In  fact,  in  such  attractive 
grades  as  MS-63  and  MS-64  many  of  them  can  be 
obtained  for  less  than  $100  each,  some  for  far  less. 
Once  your  set  of  these  is  well  underway,  you  can 
reach  backward  into  the  series  and  acquire  which¬ 
ever  grades  you  can  afford. 

We  invite  you  to  make  Bowers  and  Merena 
Galleries  your  headquarters  for  Liberty  Walking 
half  dollars.  Whether  you  want  to  add  a  few  pieces 
to  your  existing  set,  or  begin  a  collection,  you’ve 
come  to  the  right  place. 

In  the  columns  to  follow,  check  our  selections 
carefully,  and  order  the  pieces  of  the  greatest  inter¬ 
est.  We  guarantee  you  will  be  delighted  with  our 
quality  and  value! 

A  LITTLE  EXTRA  READING 
for  the 

HISTORICALLY  INCLINED 

Contemporary  Comments 

1916,  May  30:  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
McAdoo  issued  a  statement  describing  the  new 
design. 

“The  obverse  of  the  half  dollar  bears  a  full 
length  figure  of  Liberty  with  a  background  of  the 
American  flag  flying  to  the  breeze.  The  goddess  is 
striding  toward  the  dawn  of  a  new  day,  carrying 
laurel  and  oak  branches,  symbolic  of  civic  and 
military  glory.  The  reverse  shows  an  eagle 
perched  high  up  on  a  mountain  crag,  wings  un¬ 
folded.  Growing  from  a  rift  in  the  rock  is  a  sap¬ 
ling  of  mountain  pine,  symbolic  of  America.” 

1916,  October:  In  The  Numismatist  it  was 
noted  that: 

“The  latest  advice  regarding  the  new  silver 
coins  is  that  the  issue  has  been  indefinitely  post¬ 


poned.  1  his  information,  according  to  the  daily 
press,  comes  from  those  in  authority  at  Washing¬ 
ton.  The  reason  given  for  the  postponement  is 
said  to  be  that  much  trouble  has  been  encoun¬ 
tered  in  preparing  the  dies,  and  that  the  same  dif¬ 
ficulty  presents  itself  whenever  designs  are  made 
by  artists  outside  the  mint  not  familiar  with  the 
mechanical  problems  to  be  solved.  Would  it  not 
be  well  in  the  future  to  place  the  designing  of  our 
new  coins  in  the  hands  of  men  familiar  with  the 
mechanical  processes  and  requirements  of  coin¬ 
ing,  especially  in  view  of  recent  developments?” 

1917,  January:  The  Numismatist  commented: 

“Although  the  new  half  dollar  and  quarter 
dollar  have  not  been  placed  in  circulation  up  to 
the  time  this  is  written,  they  may  be  issued  by  or 
shortly  after  the  first  of  the  year.  The  annual  re¬ 
port  of  the  Director  of  the  Mint,  however,  con¬ 
tains  illustrations  of  these  coins,  as  well  as  the 
dime  and  McKinley  Memorial  gold  dollar,  and 
those  who  have  seen  the  report  may  form  their 
opinions  of  the  new  types.  Specimens  of  the  new 
coins  have  been  on  exhibition  at  the  American 
Numismatic  Society  in  New  York  for  several  days 
past  through  the  courtesy  of  the  Treasury  offi¬ 
cials.  In  our  opinion  the  new  designs  form  the 
most  attractive  set  of  silver  coins  ever  issued  by 
this  or  any  other  government.  At  last  we  have  on 
our  coins  the  great  American  eagle  in  a  natural 
lifelike  form.  As  represented  on  the  half  dollar  he 
is,  as  the  small  boy  would  say,  ‘Some  bird,’  and 
his  size  and  proportions  are  in  keeping  with  the 
greatness  and  power  of  the  country.  The  obverse 
of  the  quarter  dollar  is  strikingly  beautiful.  The 
eagle  on  the  reverse  seems  small  and  less  majestic 
than  that  on  the  half  dollar,  but  the  proportions 
and  arrangement  of  the  lettering  are  excellent. 
While  Mr.  MacNeil  has  placed  the  13  stars  on 
both  sides  of  the  quarter  dollar,  the  half  dollar  is 
without  stars  except  those  in  the  field  of  the  flag 
above  the  figure  of  Liberty.  The  dime  is  entirely 
without  stars,  as  was  the  type  just  abandoned.” 


Remarkable  1916-S  50<f 


1916- S  MS-64  (NGC).  A  brilliant  and  lustrous 

specimen  of  the  scarcest  mintmark  issue  of 
the  year,  a  coin  hand  picked  for  quality  and 
value . 2,495 

1917  MS-65  (NGC).  Lustrous  with  golden  pe¬ 
ripheral  toning . 825 

1917  AU-53  (NGC).  Brilliant . 79 

1917- D  Mintmark  on  obverse.  MS-64.  A  splen¬ 

did  specimen  with  brilliant,  lustrous  surfaces — 
quality  you  will  appreciate . 1,995 

1917-D  Mintmark  on  obverse.  MS-64  (PCGS). 
Brilliant  with  a  whisper  of  golden  toning.  A 
“find”  for  the  quality  conscious  buyer.  ..  1,995 


1917-D  Mintmark  on  obverse.  MS-63 

(PCGS).  Pale  champagne  iridescence  on 
frosty  surfaces.  Very  pleasing  from  an  aes¬ 
thetic  perspective .  995 

A  very  pleasing  specimen  from  a  numerical  viewpoint  as 
well  as  an  aesthetic  perspective,  a  winning  combinaiion  of 
high  grade  and  low  (relatively  speaking)  price.  This  will  look 
great  in  your  collection! 

1917-D  Mintmark  on  reverse.  MS-62  (PCGS). 
Brilliant.  A  splendid  specimen  of  this  scarce 

early  issue . 1 , 1 50 

1917-S  Mintmark  on  obverse.  AU-50  (ANACS). 
Traditionally  one  of  the  scarcest  issues  among 
Liberty  Walking  half  dollars.  Elusive  in  all 

grades,  especially  so  at  higher  levels . 1,095 


Lustrous  1917-S  Half  Dollar 
Mintmark  on  Reverse 


1917-S  Mintmark  on  reverse.  MS-64.  A  gor¬ 
geous,  lustrous,  brilliant  specimen.  Superb 
quality!  When  we  first  saw  this,  we  loved  it.  If 
Liberty  Walking  halves  are  your  specialty,  this 


ones  for  you! . 2,850 

1918  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant.  Above-average 
strike.  Especially  deeply  frosty. . 1,195 


Important  Mint  State  1919  50C 


1919  MS-64  (PCGS).  Frosty  and  attractive.  Both 
surfaces  display  pale  champagne  iridescence. 
One  of  the  scarcest  Philadelphia  Mint  issues  at 
the  MS-64  level.  You’ll  like  this  coin!  ....3,495 


1920  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 1,395 

1920  MS-63  (PCGS).  Brilliant.  A  nice  coin  with 
the  overall  appeal  of  a  higher  grade . 650 


As  We  Go  To  Press. . . 

each  and  every  coin  listed  in  this  issue 
is  actually  in  our  stock.  However, 
many  pieces  are  one-of-a-kind  in  our 
inventory.  For  this  reason,  we  recom- 
mend  that  you  give  second  choices 
when  you  place  your  order.  These  will 
he  used  only  if  your  first  choices  have 
been  sold. 
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Coin  Quiz 

Interesting  Varieties 

Can  You  Identify  Them? 

by  Q.  David  Bowers 


5.  Around  the  reverse  border  of  a  variety  of 
this  issue  can  be  found  94  tiny  five-pointed  stars, 
put  there  by  a  Mint  engraver  for  reasons  unex¬ 
plained.  The  “Starred  Reverse”  today  is  one  of  the 
most  famous  varieties  of  its  series.  In  fact,  years  ago 
an  enthusiastic  numismatist  wrote  a  poem  about  it. 

a.  1797  $10  gold. 

b.  1 828  half  cent. 

c.  1815/2  half  dollar. 

d.  1794  copper  cent. 


We  give  clues  concerning  varieties  and/or  characteristics  of  10 
different  American  coins ,  some  rare,  some  not  so  rare.  How  many 
can  you  identify ?  Get  six  or  more  right,  and  you  are  doing  well.  Get 
seven  or  eight  right,  and  you  are  in  the  expert  class  or  close  to  it.  Get 
nine  or  10  correct,  and  you  shoidd  send  in  your  resume! 


has  a  tiny  “S”  mintmark,  its  value  multiplies 


1 .  If  this  coin 
dozens  of  times: 

a.  1914  $20  gold  piece. 

b.  1901  $10  gold  piece. 

c.  1909  V.D.B.  Lincoln  cent. 

d.  1915  Barber  half  dollar. 

2.  If  you  see  the  word  AMERiCAI  on  the  reverse  of  this  coin, 
the  extraneous  “I”  being  a  die  flaw,  you  are  examining  an: 

a.  1800  silver  dollar. 

b.  1 847  large  cent. 

c.  1951  Franklin  half  dollar. 

d.  1883  $20  gold  piece. 

3.  If  the  coin  you  are  holding  has  the  date  1776  on  the 
obverse,  from  among  the  following  it  is  surely  a: 

a.  Eisenhower  Bicentennial  silver  dollar. 

b.  Pattern  Vermont  copper  “cent"  with  landscape  motif  on 
obverse. 

c.  Sixpence  of  Massachusetts. 

d.  Token  issued  by  Atwood’s  Hotel,  New  York  City. 

4.  Here  is  one  for  the  “technics  among  our  readers:  You  are 
given  a  handful  of  1861-0  Liberty  Seated  half  dollars.  Upon 
close  inspection,  you  see  a  feature  on  one  of  the  pieces  which 
indicates  that  it  was  struck  after  the  State  of  Louisiana  (later,  the 
Confederacy)  seized  the  New  Orleans  Mint  in  1 861 .  What  is  the 
identifying  marker? 

a.  No  drapery  at  elbow. 

b.  Tiny  die  crack  from  the  bridge  of  Miss  Liberty’s  nose  to  the 
border. 

c.  The  word  LIBERTY  is  misspelled  on  the  shield. 

d.  The  mintmark  has  been  changed  from  “O”  to  “CSA.” 


6.  This  particular  Jefferson  nickel  has  a  very 
low  mintage.  Today,  Mint  State  coins  are  readily 
available,  because  numismatists  recognized  the  scar¬ 
city  of  the  issue  from  the  outset  and  saved  hundreds 
of  thousands.  A  worn  coin,  if  you  could  find  one, 
would  be  much  rarer.  A.J.  Mitula  was  a  leading  dealer  in  these  coins 
when  they  were  first  released,  and  years  later  used  some  of  his  profits 
to  build  a  vacation  home  in  Cascade,  Colorado,  near  Pikes  Peak. 

a.  1956-D. 

b.  1 943-S  with  silver  content. 

c.  1950-D. 

d.  1938-S. 

7 •  Under  magnification  different  varieties  of  this  coin  display 
varying  numbers  of  feathers  in  the  tail  of  the  eagle: 

a.  1878  Morgan  silver  dollar. 

b.  1854-0  $20  gold. 

c.  1870-CC  Liberty  Seated  silver  dollar. 

d.  1856  Flying  Eagle  cent. 

8.  This  particular  variety  of  1935-D  Boone  Bicentennial 
commemorative  half  dollar  jumps  in  value  considerably  if  on  the 
reverse  is  seen: 

a.  A  Native  American  (Indian). 

b.  A  rifle. 

c.  The  date  1934. 

d.  The  motto  IN  GOD  WE  TRUST. 

Only  one  of  these  dimes  includes  the  motto  IN  GOD  WE 
TRUST  as  part  of  the  design.  It  is  the: 

a.  1835  Capped  Bust. 

b.  1876-CC  Liberty  Seated. 

c.  1895-0  Barber. 

d.  1942/1  Mercury. 

10.  If  you  are  a  collector  of  Civil  War  tokens  you  know  full 
well  that  there  is  one  American  town  that  issued  more  varieties  than 
any  other.  That  location  is: 

a.  Cincinnati,  OH. 

b.  Chicago,  IL. 

c.  New  York  City,  NY. 

d.  East  Pharsalia,  NY. 
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1936  Gem  Proof  Rarity 


HIM  I TKII 


1920-D  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant  and  beautiful 
with  full  frosty  original  mint  lustre.  A  show¬ 
piece.  Fully  as  nice  as  some  MS-65  coins  that 
we’ve  seen . 6,495 


Choice  1920-S  Rarity 


1920-S  MS-63  (PCGS).  Very  lustrous  and 
frosty  with  attractive  light  toning.  A  choice 


About  the 

1853-0  No-Arrows  50<L 

An  American  Classic 

The  following  note  came  from  Julian 
Leidman  and  is  relevant  to  our  pedigree 
listing  in  the  Louis  E.  Eliasberg,  Sr.,  Col¬ 
lection  catalogue  for  the  King  specimen  of 
the  rare  (only  three  are  known  to  exist) 
1853  half  dollar  without  arrows  or  rays. 

“I’d  like  to  clarify  the  ownership 
trail  of  this  coin: 

“I  purchased  it  in  the  Clarke  Sale, 

1975. 

“Roy  Ash  offered  it  for  sale,  but 
never  owned  it. 

“The  CQin  appeared  in  Leon 
Goodman  auction,  unsold.  He  never 
owned  it. 

“I  traded  it  to  Jules  Reiver. 

“Reiver  sold  it  through  me,  John 
Kern,  and  Charles  Barasch  into  a  NE 
collection. 

“The  NE  collector  agreed  to  sell  it 
through  Barasch,  me,  Goldman,  & 
SFRC  to  the  California  collection. 

“I  only  owned  the  coin  once  but  was 
agent  for  the  two  subsequent  sales.” 

“Thanks,” 

— Julian 


specimen  of  one  of  the  key  issues  in  the  series, 
a  rarity  in  this  combination  of  high  grade  and 
high  quality.  Another  find  for  the  discrimi¬ 


nating  buyer . 2,395 

1920-S  AU-55.  Brilliant . 495 


Attractive  1923-S  Half  Dollar 


1923-S  MS-64  (PCGS).  Light  golden  peripheral 
toning  around  brilliant,  frosty  surfaces.  This  is 
an  attractive  example  of  the  issue  with  a  typical 


strike . 3,895 

1927-S  AU-50 . 395 

1929-D  MS-63  (NGC).  Brilliant . 695 


Lustrous  1929-S  Half  Dollar 


1929-S  MS-65  (PCGS).  Brilliant,  lustrous,  and 
beautiful.  A  splendid  specimen  of  this  scarce  (in 

gem  Mint  State)  variety. . 2,495 

1929-S  MS-63  (NGC).  Brilliant  and  attractive 
with  beautiful  light  toning  around  the  bor¬ 
der .  . .  .  795 

1933-S  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant  and  fully 
struck  at  the  centers.  An  elusive  Depression- 
era  issue,  particularly  in  high  Mint  State 


grades.  The  key  issue  at  this  level  to  a  1 933- 
1947  set .  1,450 

1933- S  MS-63  (PCGS).  Brilliant  and  lustrous.  A 

fine  value  if  you  are  seeking  a  meeting  point 
between  high  grade  and  low  price . 995 

1934  MS-65.  Brilliant . 425 

1934  MS-63  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 88 

1934- D  MS-65.  Brilliant . 850 

1934-D  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 459 

1934-D  MS-64  (PCGS).  Light  gold  surfaces. 459 
1934-D  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant  lustre  sub¬ 
dued  by  pale  lilac  toning.  Very  attractive 
overall . 459 

1934-D  MS-63.  Brilliant . 229 

1934-D  MS-63  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 229 

1934-S  MS-64.  Brilliant . 1,375 

1934-S  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 1,375 


1934-S  MS-63.  A  lustrous,  attractive  specimen  of 


this  scarce  branch  mint  issue . 650 

1934- S  MS-63  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 650 

1935- D  MS-63  (P(  GS).  Brilliant . 235 

1935-S  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 695 


1936  Proof-65  (PCGS).  A  glittering  specimen  of 
the  rarest  date  of  Proof  Liberty  Walking  half 

dollars.  Always  a  classic . 3,150 

Only  3,901  Proofs  were  struck  this  year,  by  far  the  low¬ 
est  production  figure  for  any  Proof  in  the  series  (runner-up  is 
the  1937  with  5,728  specimens). 

1936  MS-65  (NGC).  Brilliant  centers  with  pale 


gold  peripheral  toning . 1 39 

1936-D  MS-65.  Brilliant . 309 

1936-S  MS-65  Brilliant . 385 

1936- S  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 245 

1937  Proof-63.  Brilliant . 575 

Second  year  of  Proof  production  in  the  Liberty  Walking 
half  dollar  series.  Mintage:  5,728  specimens. 

1937  MS-63  (PCGS)"  Brilliant . 53 

1937- D  MS-65-  Brilliant . 389 

1937-D  MS-65  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 389 

1937-S  MS-65.  Brilliant . 329 

1937- S  MS-65  (NGC).  Lustrous  with  golden  pe¬ 
ripheral  toning . 329 

1938  Proof-62  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 475 

1938  MS-66  (NGC).  Brilliant . 495 

1938  MS-65.  Brilliant . 259 

1938  MS-65  (NGC).  Brilliant . 259 

1938  MS-64  (NGC).  Brilliant . 140 

1938- D  MS-65  (PCGS).  Brilliant.  Not  easy  to 

find  at  the  gem  level . 835 


A  key  issue  of  the  era,  the  lowest-mintage  business  strike 
half  dollar  of  the  1930s.  Only  491,600  were  struck. 

This  issue  of  the  Rare  Coin  Review  offers  a  remarkably 
wide  selection  of  higher  grades. 

1938-D  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant.  Scarce  and  de¬ 


sirable . 575 

1938-D  MS-63.  Brilliant . 495 

1938-D  MS-63.  Brilliant . 495 

1938-D  AU-55.  Brilliant . 249 

1938-D  AU-50.  Brilliant . 239 

1938-D  AU-50  (ANACS).  Lightly  toned . 239 

1938-D  EF-40 . 99 

1939  MS-65  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 125 

1939  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 67 


Discover  Bowers  and  Merenal 

If  you  like  QUALITY  coins,  as  wc 
do,  and  you  want  excellent  VALUE  for 
your  money,  discover  Bowers  and  Me- 
rena  Galleries  by  placing  a  trial  order 
today.  Do  this,  and  you’ll  be  a  client  for 
many  years.  In  fact,  many  of  our  clients 
have  been  with  us  since  we  started  our 
business  in  the  1950s.  The  Franklin  se¬ 
ries  was  in  its  early  years  back  then! 


'agi 


U 
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1939  AU-50 . 28 

1939-D  MS-65  (NGC).  Lightly  toned . 105 

1939-D  MS-65  (PCGS). Brilliant . 105 

1  '■>3l)-D  AU-50 . 30 

1939- S  MS-65  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 175 

1940  MS-66  (NGC).  Brilliant . 225 

1940- S  MS-65.  Brilliant . 325 

1941  Proof-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 329 

1941  MS-65.  Brilliant . 99 

1941  MS-64.  Brilliant . 49 

1941  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 49 

1941- D  AU-58.  Brilliant . 25 

1941-D  AU-55 . 22 

1941-S  MS-65  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 1,135 

1941-S  MS-65  (PCGS).  Light  golden  peripheral 

toning . 1,135 

1941-S  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 179 

1941-S  MS-63  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 99 

1941-S  MS-60.  Brilliant . 69 

1941-S  AU-50.  Brilliant . 33 

1942  Proof-63  (NGC).  Brilliant . 329 

1942  MS-65.  Brilliant . 89 


The  Bowers  and  Merena  Galleries  inventory  of  Liberty 
Walking  halt  dollars  is  unsurpassed  in  quality  by  any  other  of 
which  we  are  aware.  When  Dave  Bowers,  Mark  Borckardt, 
and  Ray  Merena  buy  for  our  stock,  they  are  very  “fussy,”  of¬ 
ten  bypassing  several  coins  to  buy  just  one  that  pleases  our 
discriminating  eye.  If  you  are  building  a  high-quality  collec¬ 
tion  of  these  beautiful  coins,  please  review  our  selection  care¬ 


fully. 

1942  MS-65  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 89 

1942  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 45 

1942  MS-62.  Brilliant . 29 

1942  AU-55.  Brilliant . 15 

1942-D  MS-65.  Brilliant . 160 

1942-D  MS-65  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 160 

1942-D  MS-63  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 62 


An  interesting  collection-within-a-collection  could  be 
made  by  ordering  one  of  each  date  and  mintmark  of  World 
War  11  issue,  from  1941  to  1945  inclusive.  All  are  very  rea¬ 


sonably  priced  on  today  s  market. 

1942-D  MS-62.  Brilliant . 39 

1942-D  AU-50 . 19 

1942-S  MS-65.  Brilliant . 375 

1942-S  MS-65  (NGC).  Brilliant . 375 

1942-S  MS-65  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 375 

1942-S  AU-58.  Brilliant . 29 

1943  MS-65-  Brilliant . 89 


This  is  as  good  a  place  as  any  to  suggest  that  you  have 
some  second  choices  in  mind  when  you  telephone,  fax,  or 
mail  your  order.  We  only  have  one  of  these  half  dollars  in 
stock  at  present,  even  though  it  is  not  a  rare  or  even  scarce 
date.  Our  advice  is  to  order  as  soon  as  you  look  through  this 
issue,  and  when  ordering  to  have  some  second  choices  in 
mind  (which  will  only  be  used  if  the  first  items  requested 


have  been  sold  earlier). 

1943  MS-65  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 89 

1943  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 42 

1943  MS-62  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 29 

1943  MS-61.  Brilliant . 27 

1943-D  MS-66  (NGC).  Brilliant . 175 

1943-D  MS-62.  Brilliant . 49 

1943-D  MS-60.  Brilliant . 39 

1943-D  AU-50.  Brilliant . 23 

1943-S  MS-66  (NGC).  Brilliant . 550 

1943- S  MS-65.  Brilliant . 375 

1943-S  MS-65  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 375 

1944  MS-65.  Brilliant . 1  19 


1944  MS-65  (PCGS).  Brilliant. 


1944-D  MS-65.  Brilliant. 
1944-D  MS-64  (PCGS).  1 
1944-D  AU-50.  Brilliant. 
1944-S  MS-65.  Brilliant. 


1944-S  MS-65  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 375 

1944- S  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 59 

1945  MS-66  (NGC).  Brilliant . 209 

1945  MS-65  (NGC).  Brilliant . 89 

1945  MS-64.  Brilliant . 42 

1945  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 42 

1945  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant  centers  with  golden 

peripheral  toning . 42 

1945  MS-62  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 31 

1945- D  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 42 

1945-D  MS-62.  Brilliant . 35 

1945-S  MS-65  (NGC).  Brilliant . 1 19 

1945-S  MS-65  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 119 

1945-S  MS-65  (PCGS).  Nicely  toned  in  deep 

gold . 1 19 

1945-S  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 42 

1946  MS-65.  Brilliant . 1 19 


119 

1946  MS-65  (ANACS).  Brilliant . 

. 119 

..42 

1946  MS-65  (NGC).  Brilliant . 

. 119 

..29 

1946-D  MS-65.  Brilliant . 

. 89 

109 

1946-D  MS-65  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 

. 89 

..64 

1946-S  MS-66  (NGC).  Brilliant . 

. 249 

..  19 

1946-S  MS-65  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 

. 109 

375 

1946-S  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 

. 45 

light 

1947  MS-65  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 

. 119 

375 

1947-D  MS-65.  Brilliant . 

. 99 
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A  souvenir  from  the  past  is  this  li¬ 
cense  “to  sell  spirituous  and  intoxi¬ 
cating  liquors”  issued  to  W.  Elliot 
Woodward,  at  258  Dudley  Street,  for 
use  on  the  “first  floor  and  cellar  of 
said  building.”  Granted  June  9, 
1885,  until  May  1,  1886.  As  many 
readers  know  Woodward  was  one  of 
the  most  important  rare  coin  cata¬ 
loguers  and  auctioneers  of  the  pe¬ 
riod.  He  also  was  an  eminent  histo¬ 
rian,  publisher,  seller  of  antiques  and 
second-hand  goods,  and  keeper  of  a 
drugstore.  So  far  as  we  know,  the  258 
Dudley  Street  address  was  used  to 
sell  drugs,  including  liquor  (often 
sold  for  “medicinal  purposes”),  but 
there  was  no  saloon  or  tavern  in¬ 
volved. 


Kianklin  Hall  Diillais 

Franklin  half  dollars,  minted  from  1948  to  1963 
inclusive,  are  interesting  to  collect  and  are  quite  af¬ 
fordable,  even  in  such  nice  grades  as  MS-63  and 
MS-64.  In  fact,  some  of  them  are  downright  cheap. 

The  Franklin  design  was  first  introduced  to  the 
public  on  the  evening  of  April  29,  1948,  at  the 
Franklin  Institute,  Philadelphia.  The  design  was 
hardly  original  in  that  the  chief  engraver,  John 
Raymond  Sinnock,  copied  his  own  designs  from 
years  earlier.  The  obverse  was  taken  from  a  Mint 
medal  he  had  created  in  1933,  while  the  reverse 
was  adapted  from  the  quite  forgettable  (editorial 
opinion  here)  reverse  of  the  1926  Sesquicentennial 
commemorative  half  dollar. 

At  the  time  of  release,  1948,  the  half  dollars 
were  not  lauded  by  the  numismatic  community.  In 
fact,  it  was  not  until  about  1955-1957  that  they 
achieved  any  degree  of  popularity,  when  such  deal¬ 
ers  as  Aubrey  and  Adeline  Bebee  and,  in  particular, 
Harry  Forman,  extensively  sold  them  to  a  wide 
circle  of  clients. 

The  design  of  the  Franklin  half  dollar  is  such 
that  even  a  small  amount  of  jostling  in  a  bag  would 
result  in  significant  marks.  Thus,  cherrypicking 
must  be  done  for  quality  if  you  are  at  all  particular. 

1948  MS-65  FBL  (PCGS).  Lightly  toned . 175 

1948  MS-65  FBL  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 175 

1948- D  MS-65  FBL  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 249 

1949- D  MS-64  FBL  (PCGS).  Lightly  toned.  185 

1949-D  MS-63  FBL  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 95 

1949-D  MS-63.  Brilliant.  We  have  bought  a 

large  number  of  high-quality  Franklin  half 
dollars  recently,  with  the  result  that  this  list¬ 
ing  is  one  of  the  most  comprehensive  we’ve 

ever  offered . 45 

1950  MS-65  FBL  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 245 

1950  MS-64  FBL  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 89 

1951  MS-65  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 85 

1951-D  MS-64  FBL.  Brilliant . 1 15 

1951-D  MS-64  FBL  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 115 

1951- S  MS-64  FBL  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 175 

1952  MS-65  FBL  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 245 

1952  MS-64  FBL  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 105 

1952- D  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 59 

1952-S  MS-65  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 99 

1952- S  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 75 

1953  MS-65  Brilliant . 235 

1953- S  MS-65  (PCGS).  Light  gold  surfaces.  ..69 

1953- S  MS-65  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 69 

1954  MS-64  FBL  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 79 

1954- D  MS-64  FBL  (PCGS).  Brilliant . ^5 

1954-S  MS-65  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 58 


Pave  34 
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1954-S  MS-64  FBL  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 159 

1955  MS-65  (PCGS).  Lightly  toned . 65 

1955  MS-64  FBL  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 45 

1956  MS-64  FBL  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 39 

1956  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 20 

1957  MS-66  (ANACS).  Deeply  toned . 89 

1957  MS-64  FBL  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 39 

1957  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 19 

1957- D  MS-65  FBL  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 145 

1958  MS-65  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 70 

1958- D  MS-65  FBL  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 145 

1959  MS-65  FBL  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 245 

1959  MS-65  (NGC).  Brilliant . 145 

1959- D  MS-64  FBL  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 39 

1960  MS-65  FBL  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 435 

1960  MS-65  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 195 

1960  MS-64  FBL  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 49 

1960- D  MS-65  FBL  (PCGS).  Brilliant  and  lus¬ 

trous.  Common  in  lower  Mint  State  grades  with 
average  striking . 1,250 


While  you  could  almost  literally  pave  the  streets  with 
this  date  in  typical  Uncirculated  grades,  MS-65  Full  Bel!  Lines 
examples  are  actually  quite  rare.  PCGS  has  certified  just  58 
examples  of  this  date  as  MS-65  FBL,  with  no  specimens 
graded  higher.  There  you  have  it,  only  58  collectors  can  cur¬ 
rently  hope  to  own  this  date  in  this  grade.  The  Franklin  spe¬ 
cialist  will  want  to  drop  everything  and  give  Gail  Watson  a 
call  on  this  one!  (We  would  be  remiss  if  we  did  not  mention 
that,  as  years  go  on,  more  pieces  are  likely  to  be  certified; 
however,  we  expect  that  examples  will  remain  rare;  per  contra, 
the  population  of  58  pieces  may  represent  some 
resubmissions,  and  the  actual  number  of  different  specimens 


certified  may  be  less). 

1960-D  MS-65  (NGC).  Brilliant . 675 

1960-D  MS-64  FBL  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 79 

1961  MS-65  (NGC).  Brilliant . 285 

1961  MS-65  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 285 

1961  MS-64  FBL  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 95 


1961-D  MS-65  (PCGS).  Light  gold  surfaces. 465 


Of Lagniappes 
and  a  Mint  Set 

G.B.,  a  New  York  client ,  sent  this  note: 

“Dear  Gail, 

“1  would  like  to  compliment  you 
on  the  very  high  quality  of  the  1954 
double  mint  set,  which  arrived  in 
today’s  mail.  1  appreciate  your  includ¬ 
ing  its  original  Treasury  Department 
envelope,  with  its  three-cent, 
Jefferson,  and  twenty-cent,  Garheld, 
regular  issue  of  1938  postage,  and 
Washington,  D.C.,  Treasury  Station, 
cancellation. 

“Thank  you,  also,  for  enclosing  the 
two  ‘lagniappes.’  They  are  very  line  ex¬ 
amples  of  the  diesinker’s  art.  I  appreci¬ 
ate  them  very  much. 

“I  wish  you  and  the  entire  Bowers 
and  Merena  organization  all  the  best  of 
continuing  success. 


1961- D  MS-64  FBL  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 55 

1962  MS  64  FBI  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 135 

1962- D  MS-64  FBL  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 59 

1963  MS-65  FBL  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 625 

1963  MS-65  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 99 

1963  MS-65  (PCGS).  Light  golden  surfaces.  ..99 
1963  MS-64  FBL  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 119 

1963- D  MS-65  FBL  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 235 

1963-D  MS-65  (NGC).  Brilliant . 85 

1963-D  MS-65  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 85 


1963-D  MS-65  (PCGS).  Light  golden  toning.  85 

Silver  Dollars 

Silver  dollars  have  long  been  a  specialty  at  Bow¬ 
ers  and  Merena  Galleries,  and  over  the  years  we 
have  helped  form  many  ol  the  finest  collections 
ever  assembled.  The  present  listing  includes  a  wide 
selection  ranging  from  Liberty  Seated  to  Morgan, 
and  Peace  types,  something  for  every  interest,  for 
every  want  list,  for  every  budget. 

Use  this  listing  to  add  to  your  collection,  or  to 
start  one.  We  guarantee  you  11  be  delighted  with  our 
quality  and  value! 

lhaiwd  HiinI  Dollars 


Attractive  1795  Draped  Bust  $1 


1795  Bowers  Borckardt-52.  Rarity-4.  EF-40 

(ANACS).  Light  silver  gray  surfaces.  A  splendid 
specimen  of  the  first  year  of  the  Draped  Bust 
design.  Just  purchased . 3,800 


Lovely  1798  Small  Eagle  Dollar 


1798  BB-82.  Knob  9.  13  Stars  Obverse,  Large 
Letters.  VF-30.  A  lovely  rose-gray  example  of 
the  popular  type  with  Small  Eagle  reverse  (the 
Heraldic  or  Large  Eagle  reverse  began  later  in 
this  year).  A  beautiful  coin  that  is  sure  to 
please .  2,950 


1798  BB-113.  Large  Eagle.  Closed  date. 

(PCGS) . 835 

1798  BB-115.  Rarity-5.  Large  Eagle.  VF-20 

(PCGS).  Gray  toned  surfaces  with  some  hints 
of  gold  and  heather.  Just  purchased  as  this  issue 
goes  to  press . 1 ,295 

1799  BB-160.  Rarity-3.  EF-40  Silver-gray  sur¬ 

faces.  A  splendid  coin  for  the  type  or  variety 
collector . 1 ,295 

1803  BB-255.  EF-40  (PCGS).  Light  gray  and  rose 
surfaces.  A  nice  coin  that  is  easily  deserving  of 
the  grade.  From  the  final  collectible  year  of  the 
design  type  (unless,  of  course,  you’re  in  the  mar¬ 
ket  for  an  1804  Draped  Bust  dollar!) . 1 ,975 

liilMTlv  Sealed  Hollars 

We  offer  a  nice  selection  of  Liberty  Seated  dol¬ 
lars  commencing  with  the  first  year  of  issue  1 840. 
Highlights  include  a  gem  Proof  1 856,  several  very 
important  low-mintage  dates  of  the  early  1860s, 
and  a  nice  1872-CC,  among  others. 

1840  AU-53  (PCGS).  Nicely  patinated  sur¬ 
faces . 795 

First  year  of  issue  of  the  Liberty  Seated  silver  dollar. 
Quite  scarce  in  all  grades,  particularly  at  higher  levels.  When¬ 
ever  we  see  a  “nice”  1840  silver  dollar,  we  buy  it,  assuming 


the  price  is  right. 

1842  AU-55 . 575 

1842  EF-45 . 289 

1843  EF-40 . 295 

1846  AU-50 . 525 

1847  AU-53  (PCGS) . 565 

1847  EF-45 . 335 

1849  VF-35  (PCGS) . 295 


Gorgeous  Gem  Proof  1856  $1 


1856  Proof-65  (PCGS).  A  superb  gem  specimen, 
one  of  the  very  finest  in  existence  of  this  two- 
way  rarity.  First,  as  a  date  the  1 856  is  one  of  the 
most  elusive  in  the  entire  Liberty  Seated  series. 
Nearly  all  business  strikes  were  melted  or  ex¬ 
ported.  Even  an  AU  would  be  a  major  rarity, 
and  a  Mint  State  coin  would  be  a  landmark 
worth  walking  a  mile  to  see!  Regarding  Proofs, 
these  were  struck  in  limited  numbers  for  collec¬ 
tors — just  a  few  dozen  coins  in  all,  of  which  the 
present  specimen  is  one  of  the  very  finest  to 
survive.  Surfaces  are  toned  light  gold  over  deep 
mirror  background.  The  strike  is  needle  sharp. 
A  gem  that  will  grace  the  finest  cabinet  of  silver 

dollars . 29,875 

1859  AU-50  (PCGS).  Silver  surfaces  with  gun 
metal-blue  toning  at  the  rims . 1 .0'iO 
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Beautiful,  Choice  1859-0  $1 


Splendid  Mint  State  1863  $1 


IMITII 


1859-0  MS-63  (NGC).  Brilliant  satiny  surfaces. 
A  beautiful  and  very  choice  example.  You’ll  ap¬ 


preciate  the  quality!  . 2,850 

1859-0  AU-53  (NGC) . 525 

1859-0  EF-40.  Pewter  gray  surfaces . 295 


Mint  State  1860-0  Dollar 


1860-0  MS-63  (PCGS).  Most  probably  from 
the  Treasury  hoard  of  this  variety,  most  ex¬ 
amples  from  which  have  been  widely  scat¬ 
tered . 2,650 

Most  Treasury  hoard  pieces  were  very  “baggy.”  The 
present  specimen,  while  having  enough  bagmarks  to 
merit  the  MS-63  grade,  is  nicer  than  about  90%  of  the 
Treasury  pieces  and.  thus,  is  a  prize  for  the  quality  con¬ 


scious  buyer. 

1860-0  MS-62  (NGC).  Brilliant . 1,350 

1860-0  MS-61  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 1,095 

1860-0  EF-45 . 325 


Seldom-Seen  1861  Dollar 


1861  AU-55  (PCGS).  Seldom  seen  in  high-grade 

business  strike  form.  A  prize  date  among  Lib¬ 
erty  Seated  silver  dollars . 2,650 

Stunning  1862  Silver  Dollar! 

1862  MS-62.  A  sharp,  brilliant,  lustrous  business 
strike,  a  stunning  specimen,  far  rarer  than  a 
Proof.  We  have  seen  very  few  of  these  during 
our  numismatic  career.  For  the  specialist  this  is 


a  "must  have”  coin,  one  that  will  be  considered 
a  bargain  for  only . 4,650 


Desirable  Proof  1863  Rarity 


1863  Proof-64  (NGC).  Light  champagne  and  blue 
toning  over  deep  mirror  surfaces.  One  of  the  fin¬ 
est  we’ve  ever  offered  of  this  highly  prized  date. 
The  1863  is  a  rarity  in  any  and  all  grades.  5,895 


1863  MS-63  (NGC).  Satiny  lustre  on  obyerse  and 
reverse.  Sharply  struck  and  very  well  detailed.  A 
magnificent  specimen  of  a  Liberty  Seated  silver 
dollar  issue  that  is  very  rare  in  Mint  State,  and 
even  more  elusive  at  the  high  level  here  pre¬ 
sented.  A  find  for  the  connoisseur  and  special¬ 
ist . 6,350 


A  Letter  from  Weimar  White 


“Dear  Dave: 

“I  read  your  article  in  Coin  World  and 
agree  that  antique  U.S.  gold  coins  are 
presently  a  very  good  buy.  So  glad  you 
pointed  out  that  while  the  media  was  say¬ 
ing  that  there  is  no  longer  a  need  for  gold 
to  back  currency,  the  Asian  currency  of 
Indonesia  was  being  devalued  by  over 

25%! 

“The  press  fails  to  realize  that  gold 
has  been  in  style  for  thousands  of  years 
and  it  has  served  to  protect  wealth  since 
it  is  indeed  wealth  itself.  Unfortunately, 
the  study  or  history  of  money  is  that  of 
debauchery.  Those  that  have  the  mo¬ 
nopoly  to  coin  or  to  make  currency 
eventually  corrupt  it  because  they  abuse 
this  trust  to  coin  honest  money.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  if  one  were  to  have  placed 
$20.67  in  paper  money  under  the  bed  in 
1933  and  at  the  same  time  placed  an 
ounce  of  gold  there,  what  do  you  think 
each  would  buy  now?  My  arithmetic 
shows  the  paper  money  would  have 
dropped  in  value  to  just  $1,367  and  the 
gold  would  be  worth  $19.55.  This  cal¬ 
culation  assumes  that  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  dollar  has  dropped  by  a  fac¬ 
tor  of  15.24x.  [In  terms  of  1998  value, 


the  $20.67  in  paper  money  would  be 
worth  that  today,  but  the  ounce  of  gold 
would  be  worth  close  to  $300.]  the 
point  is  quite  clear.  Gold  has  held  its 
value  and  U.S.  paper  money  has 
dropped  like  a  ’bomb’  in  value. 

“It  has  taken  1 8  years  for  gold  to  come 
'back  down  to  earth’  in  price  since  the 
market  high  of  1979-1980.  It  has  been 
way  overly  priced  for  1 8  years  and  now  it 
is  fairly  valued.  Hey,  it  costs  $315/oz.  as 
a  world-average  price  just  to  break  even 
to  get  the  stuff  out  of  the  ground.  Mines 
are  having  a  tough  time  trying  to  make  a 
profit  these  days.  Many  are  closing  since 
they  cannot  mine  it  for  less  than  $3 1 5/oz. 

“Yes,  gold  and  silver  are  excellent 
buys  today  while  the  baby  boomers 
chose  overly  priced  stocks,  smart 
money  is  now  buying  gold  and  silver. 
Even  Warren  Buffett  who  has  made  a 
fortune  in  the  stock  market  now  is  buy¬ 
ing  silver  bullion.  I  would  not  be  sur¬ 
prised  to  see  silver  at  $10/oz.  this  year 
and  eventually  a  return  to  the  gold  to 
silver  ratio  of  15:1  with  gold  valued  1 5 
times  that  of  silver. 

“Thanks  for  your  Coin  World  column 
and  helping  collectors  see  the  ‘light.  ’ 


Don’t  miss  the  special  pre-publication  offer  on  Dave  Bowers’  new  book, 
American  Numismatics  Before  the  Civil  War  1760-1860, 
Emphasizing  the  Story  of  Augustus  B.  Sage ! 

You’ll  find  it  on  the  inside  front  cover  of  this  issue. 
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Choice  Proof  1864  Dollar 


1864  Proof-63.  Steel  gray  fields  with  lighter  silver 

gray  high  points.  From  a  Proof  mintage  for  the 
date  of  just  470  pieces,  second  lowest  of  its  era. 
A  splendid  coin  and  an  equally  splendid  oppor¬ 
tunity.  This  date  has  great  foundational  value ,  as 
even  a  well-worn  example  would  be  a  great  rar¬ 
ity!  . 2,650 

1865  AU-53.  A  highly  prized  silver  dollar  in  this 

grade  (and  just  about  any  other  grade,  too). 
Nearly  all  high-grade  pieces  on  the  market  are 
Proofs;  AU  and  Mint  State  business  strikes  are 
rarities . 1,395 

1866  Proof-61  (PCGS).  Brilliant  fields  with  deli¬ 

cate  toning  around  the  rims.  Pretty  as  a  picture. 
Important  as  the  first  year  with  IN  GOD  WE 
TRUST  on  the  reverse . 1,995 

1866  AU-58  (ANACS) . 1,450 

1870  EF-40 . 315 


Glittering  Proof-63  1871  $1 


1871  Proof-63.  A  handsome,  brilliant  example. 
The  devices  are  sharp  and  frosty  and  the  fields 
are  glittering  mirrors.  Ideal  for  either  a  type  or 


date  set . 2,650 

1871  MS-61  (PCGS) . 1,395 

1871  AU-58  (NGG) . 695 

1871  EF-45 . * . 325 

1872  Proof-62  (PCI).  A  splendid  specimen  just 

acquired.  Lots  of  value  here! . 1,750 


Popular  1872-CC  $1 


1872-CC  VF-30  (PCGS).  A  lovely  specimen,  of 
this  scarce  and  popular  Carson  City  Mint  silver 
dollar  from  the  next  to  last  year  of  the  Liberty 
Seated  series . 3,650 

Moiiiiin  Dollars 

Morgan  dollars  are  one  of  the  most  popular  of 
all  American  series.  And,  why  not?  A  basic  set  of 
dates  and  mints  comprises  slightly  fewer  than  100 
coins,  most  of  which  are  available  in  Mint  State  for 
less  than  several  hundred  dollars  per  coin,  some  for 
a  lot  less. 

You  can  get  “a  lot  of  coin  for  the  money”  in 
the  Morgan  dollar  series.  A  complete  collection  of 
one  of  each  date  and  mint  of  Morgan  dollars  is 
almost  completely  obtainable,  the  “stopper"  being 
the  1895  Philadelphia  Mint.  If  you  modify  your 
goal  to  include  one  of  each  date  and  mint  actually 
struck  for  circulation ,  you  can  put  together  an  ab¬ 
solutely  complete  set.  A  popular  way  to  go  is  to 
purchase  as  many  as  possible  in  Mint  State,  and 
then  handle  the  scarce  and  rare  issues  one  at  a 
time — such  as  1889-CC,  1893-S,  and  1895-0. 
These  latter  pieces  can  be  obtained  in  worn  grades 
for  reasonable  prices,  or  in  higher  grades  as  fi¬ 
nances  permit. 

1878  Doubled  Tailfeathers  (7/8  TF).  MS-65.  Bril¬ 
liant.  Ever  popular  “changeover”  variety.  1 ,995 
1878  Doubled  Tailfeathers.  MS-64  (NGC).  Bril¬ 
liant  centers  with  fiery  orange  peripheral  ton¬ 
ing . 280 

1878  Doubled  Tailfeathers.  MS-64  (PCGS). 
Brilliant  centers  with  light  gold  peripheral 

toning .  280 

1878  Doubled  Tailfeathers.  MS-62.  Brilliant.  .79 

1878-CC  MS-65.  Brilliant . 965 

1878-CC  MS-65  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 965 

1878-CC  MS-62.  Brilliant . OS 

1878-S  MS-64  (PCI).  Brilliant . 45 


1879  MS-63.  Brilliant . 35 

1879  MS-63  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 35 


Beautiful  1879-CC  Rarity 


1879-CC  Large  CC  over  Small  CC  (Capped  Die, 
so  called)  MS-63  (PCI).  Deep  golden  peripheral 
toning.  One  of  the  key  issues  in  the  Morgan  dol¬ 


lar  series,  the  second  rarest  (after  1889-CC) 

Carson  City  issue  of  the  design . 2,795 

1879-CC  AU-50  (NGC).  Deeply  toned.  Scarce.795 
1879-CC  Normal  mintmark.  VF-20 . 129 


Gem  1879-0  Dollar! 


1879-0  MS-65  (NGC).  Brilliant  and  lustrous, 
with  a  strong  strike  and  equally  strong  aesthetic 
appeal.  This  date  is  a  rarity  in  MS-65,  and  we 
can  practically  guarantee  that  it  will  be  some 
time  before  we  are  able  to  offer  a  comparable 


piece.  Interested?  Then  call  quickly . 2,950 

1879-0  MS-64.  Brilliant . 349 

1879-0  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 349 

1879-0  MS-64  (PCI).  Brilliant . 349 

1879-0  MS-63.  Brilliant . 1 19 

1879-0  MS-62,  proollike . 135 

1879-S  Reverse  of  1879  (as  regularly  seen).  MS- 

65.  Brilliant . 109 

1879-S  MS-65,  DMPL  (NGC).  Brilliant . 325 

1879-S  MS-65  (NGC).  Brilliant  with  light  amber 

peripheral  toning . 109 

1879-S  MS-64,  PL  (NGC).  Brilliant . 59 

1879- S  MS-63,  PL  (NGC).  Brilliant . 39 

1880  MS-62.  Brilliant . 26 

1880- CC  VAM-7.  MS-65  (PCGS).  Brilliant.  595 

1880-CC  MS-65  (NGC).  Brilliant . 595 

1880-CC  MS-65  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 595 

1880-CC  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 255 

1880-0  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 1 .  195 

1880-0  MS-63  (NGC).  Brilliant . 279 

1880-0  MS-63  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 279 

1880-0  MS-63  (PCI).  Brilliant . 279 

1880-0  MS-62  (NGC).  Brilliant . 79 

1880-0  MS-62  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 79 


Now,  Not  Everyone  Should  Do  This! 


The  following  is  from  T. J.,  an  Arizona  client: 

“As  a  collector  of  limited  means,  I  am  apt 
to  buy  the  book  rather  than  the  coin,  a  varia¬ 
tion  of  the  old  saying,  ‘Buy  the  book  before 
the  coin.’  I  can’t  tell  you  how  important  the 
books  you  sent  arc  to  me,  nor  how  much  I  m 
enjoying  reading  them. 


“I  look  forward  to  many,  many  long 
years  of  relationship  with  your  fine  organi¬ 
zation.” 

Buying  books  is,  of  course,  a  great  idea.  However, 
while  we  sell  lots  of  books  each  year,  it  is  the  selling  o  f 
coins  that  pays  the  bills!  (And  pays  for  the  research  on 
many  of  the  books  we  write.) 


\ 
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1880-S  MS-66,  DMPL  (PCGS).  Brilliant  and 
lustrous,  with  strong  cameo  contrast  on  both 


sides . 995 

1880-S  MS-66.  Brilliant . 225 


1880-S  MS-66  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 225 

1880-S  MS-65,  PL.  Brilliant . 135 

1880-S  MS-65,  PL  (NGC).  Brilliant . 135 

1880-S  MS-65  (ANACS).  Brilliant . 109 

1880-S  MS-65  (ANACS).  Light  gold  surfaces.  109 

1880-S  MS-65  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 109 

1880-S  MS-64.  Brilliant . 41 

1880-S  MS-64  (NGC).  Light  blue  and  gold  toning 
on  obverse . 4 1 

1880- S  MS-63  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 29 

1881  MS-65.  Brilliant . 699 

1881  MS-65  (NGC).  Brilliant . 699 

1881  MS-65  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 699 

1881  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 65 

1881  MS-60.  Brilliant . 19 

1881- CC  MS-65.  Brilliant . 425 

1881-CC  MS-65  (PCGS).  Light  yellow  peripheral 

toning  on  obverse . 425 

1881-CC  MS-65  (PCGS).  Light  gold  toning.  425 


1881-CC  MS-65  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 425 

1881-CC  VAM-2.  MS-65  (PCI).  Brilliant.  ...425 

1881-CC  MS-64  (NGC).  Brilliant . 235 

1881-CC  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 235 

1881-CC  MS-62.  Brilliant . 179 

1881-0  MS-65  (NGC).  Light  gold  peripheral  ton¬ 
ing . 1 ,450 

1881-0  MS-64.  Brilliant . 95 

1881-S  MS-66.  Brilliant . 225 

188 1-S  MS-66  (NGC).  Attractive  toning . 225 


1881-S  MS-66  (PCGS).  Did  you  know  that  a  com¬ 
parable  specimen  sold  for  over  $2,000  at  the 
height  of  the  “investment  market”  in  1989?  It 


is  true! . 225 

1881-S  MS-65,  Deep  mirror  proollike . 325 

1881-S  MS-65.  Brilliant . 109 

1881-S  MS-65  (NGC).  Brilliant . 109 

1881-S  MS-65  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 109 


1881-S  MS-64.  Brilliant.  The  1881-S  is  the  most 
available  of  the  early  Morgan  dollar  varieties  in 
terms  of  sharply  struck,  high-grade  Mint  State 
coins.  We  always  try  to  have  a  nice  supply  on 
hand.  If  you  have  a  friend  who  might  be  inter¬ 
ested  in  Morgan  dollars,  consider  buying  an 
1881-S  as  a  gift.  The  recipient  will  surely  be 


grateful  and  quite  impressed! . 41 

1881-S  MS-64.  Lightly  toned . 41 

1881-S  MS-63.  Brilliant . 29 

1881- S  MS-63  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 29 

1882  MS-65  (NGC).  Brilliant . 359 

1882  MS-65  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 359 

1882  MS-63.  Brilliant . 32 

1882- CC  MS-63.  Brilliant . 89 

1882-0  MS-65  (NGC).  Brilliant . 635 

1882-0  MS-65  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 635 


1882-0  Doubled  mintmark.  MS-63.  Brilliant. 49 
1 882-O/S  VAM-4.  MS-63  (PCGS).  A  popular, 
scarce,  and  quite  curious  “overmintmark”  issue. 
An  opportunity  to  acquire  a  high-quality  ex¬ 
ample  of  a  variety  you’ll  enjoy  inspecting  under 
a  magnifying  glass . 975 


1882-S  MS-66.  Brilliant . 235 

1882  S  MS-65,  PL  (NGC).  Brilliant . 165 

1882-S  MS-65.  Brilliant . 109 

1882-S  MS-65  (ANACS).  Lustrous  with  deep  gold 

surfaces . 109 

1882-S  MS-65  (NGC).  Brilliant  centers  with  a 

light  rose  peripheral  toning . 109 

1882-S  MS-65  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 109 

1882- S  MS-64.  Brilliant . 41 

1883  MS-66  (NGC).  Brilliant . 295 

1883  MS-65  (NGC).  Brilliant . 1 19 

1883  MS-65  (NGC).  Brilliant  with  light  gold  pe¬ 
ripheral  toning . 119 

1883  MS-65  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 1  19 

1883  MS-62.  Brilliant . 26 

1883- CC  MS-65.  Brilliant . 225 

1883-CC  MS-65  (NGC).  Brilliant  satiny  sur¬ 
faces .  225 

1883-CC  MS-65  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 225 

1883-CC  MS-64.  Brilliant . 98 

1883-0  MS-63,  DMPL  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 59 

1883-S  AU-55  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 175 

1883- S  AU-50.  Brilliant . 109 

1884  MS-65  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 195 

1884  MS-63  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 32 

1884- CC  MS-65.  Brilliant . 225 

1884-CC  MS-65  (NGC).  Brilliant . 225 

1884-CC  MS-65  (PCGS).  Brilliant.  Even  though 

there  are  many  1884-CC  dollars  around,  it 
seems  to  us  that  this  price  is  really  cheap! ..  225 

1884-CC  MS-63.  Brilliant . 85 

1884-CC  MS-60.  Brilliant . 75 

1884-0  MS-65.  Brilliant . 109 

1884-0  MS-64  (NGC).  Gold  peripheral  toning.  41 

1884-0  MS-63  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 29 

1884-S  AU-50.  Brilliant . 195 

1885  MS-65  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 119 


Morgan  Dollars ! 

Isn’t  it  wonderful  that  the  Treasury 
Department  stored  huge  quantities  of 
1878-1921  Morgan  dollars  and  re¬ 
leased  them  in  the  1960s?  Otherwise, 
such  coins  would  be  exceedingly  expen¬ 
sive  (for  comparisons,  just  check  the 
prices  for  Mint  State  Liberty  Seated  hall 
dollars  or  Barber  half  dollars  from  the 
1 870s  onward). 

As  it  is,  at  current  market  prices  you 
can  build  the  majority  of  a  set  ol  about 
100  different  mintmarks  for  less  than 
$200  per  coin,  sometimes  for  less  than 
$100,  sometimes  for  less  than  $50! 
And,  these  prices  are  for  attractive  Mint 
State  examples. 

Use  this  Rare  Coin  Review  listing  to 
start  a  collection  of  Morgan  silver  dol¬ 
lars  today.  Watch  your  collection  grow, 
and  enjoy  every  minute  of  it! 


1885  MS-63.  Brilliant . 29 

1885-CC  MS-65  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 519 

1885-CC  MS-63.  Brilliant . 259 

1885-CC  MS-63  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 259 

1885-0  MS-65.  Brilliant . 109 

1885-0  MS-64.  Brilliant . 41 

1885-0  MS-63.  Brilliant . 29 

1885-0  MS-63  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 29 

1885-0  MS-63  (PCGS).  Deep  rainbow  toning.  29 

1885-0  MS-62.  Brilliant . 25 

1885-S  MS-64.  Brilliant . 345 

1885-S  MS-64  (NGC).  Brilliant . 345 

1885-S  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 345 

1885-S  MS-62  (NGC).  Light  gold  surfaces.  ...  129 
1885-S  AU-50.  Brilliant . 49 

1886  MS-65.  Brilliant . 109 

1886  MS-65  (NGC).  Brilliant  obverse  with  golden 

toning  on  reverse . 109 

1886  MS-65  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 109 

1886  MS-64.  Brilliant . 41 

1886  MS-63.  Brilliant . 29 

1886  MS-63  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 29 


Brilliant  1886-0  Dollar 


1886-0  MS-63.  Brilliant  and  lustrous.  A  lovely 
Mint  State  specimen  of  an  issue  which  at  this 
level  is  very  difficult  to  find.  Just  purchased 
as  this  issue  of  the  Rare  Coin  Review  goes  to 
press . 2,795 

Choice  1886-0  Rarity 


1886-0  MS-63  (PCGS).  Brilliant.  A  choice  ex¬ 
ample  of  this  highly  prized  rarity.  Very  elusive 


in  Mint  State . 2,795 

1886-0  AU-55  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 155 

1886-0  AU-50.  Brilliant . 69 

1886-S  MS-64.  Brilliant . 525 

1886-S  MS-63.  Brilliant . 259 

1886-S  MS-63  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 259 

1886-S  MS-63  (PCGS).  Light  gold  peripheral  ton¬ 
ing . 259 

1886-S  EF-40.  Brilliant . 45 
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1886-S/S  VAM-2.  MS-64  (NGC).  Brilliant.  650 


1890-CC  MS-62  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 245 

1890-CC  EF-45 . 69 


Light  yellow  and  blue  toning  at  the  rims  on  the 


1886-S/S  VAM-2.  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant.  650 
1886-S/S  VAM-2.  MS-63  (PCGS).  Brilliant.  375 


1887/6  VAM-2.  MS-63  (PCGS).  Brilliant. ...  825 

1887/6  MS-63  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 825 

1887/6  VAM-2.  MS-61  (NGC).  Brilliant . 295 

1887  MS-65.  Brilliant . 109 

1887  VAM-12.  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 195 

1887  MS-63.  Brilliant . 29 

1887  MS-63  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 29 

1887-0  MS-64.  Brilliant  centers  with  yellow  pe¬ 
ripheral  toning . 239 

1887-0  MS-64  (NGC).  Brilliant . 239 

1887-S  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 395 

1887-S/S  VAM-2.  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant.  525 

1887- S/S  VAM-2.  MS-61.  Brilliant . 75 

1888  MS-65.  Brilliant . 155 

1888  MS-65  (NGC).  Brilliant . 155 

1888  MS-65  (NGC).  Light  gold  peripheral  ton¬ 
ing .  155 

1888  MS-65  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 155 

1888  MS-63.  Brilliant . 32 

1888- 0  MS-65.  Brilliant . 435 

1888-0  MS-63.  Brilliant . 32 

1888-S  MS-64  (NGC).  Mostly  brilliant  with  a 

little  light  toning . 490 

1888-S  MS-64  (NGC).  Brilliant . 490 

1888-S  MS-62  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 159 

1888- S  EF-45 . 45 

1889  MS-62.  Brilliant . 25 

1889- CC  VG-8.  Brilliant . 209 

1889-0  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 579 

1889-0  MS-64  (PCI).  Brilliant . 579 

1889-0  MS-63.  Brilliant . 199 

1 889-0  MS-63  (PCI).  Brilliant  obverse  with  some 

rainbow  toning  on  the  reverse . 199 

1889-S  MS-64.  Brilliant . 279 

1889-S  MS-64  (Compugrade).  Brilliant . 279 

1889-S  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 279 

1889-S  MS-63.  Brilliant . 159 

1889-S  MS-63  (NGC).  Brilliant . 159 

1889-S  MS-63  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 159 

1889-S  MS-62  (ANACS).  Brilliant . 119 

1889-S  MS-62  (PCGS) . 119 

1889-S  MS-62  (PCI).  Brilliant . 119 

1889-S  MS-61  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 115 

1889- S  AU-58.  Brilliant . 69 

1890  MS-64.  Brilliant . 125 

1890  MS-62.  Brilliant . 29 

1890- CC  MS-64  (NGC).  Brilliant . 695 

1890-CC  MS-64  (PCGS).  Light  gold  and  blue 

toning . 695 

1890-CC  MS-64  (PCI).  Brilliant  and  satiny.  One 
of  the  scarcest  Carson  City  Mint  Morgan  issues 

at  the  MS-64  grade  level . 695 

1890-CC  MS-63.  Brilliant . 359 

1890-CC  MS-63  (NGC).  Brilliant . 359 

1890-CC  MS-63  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 359 

1890-CC  MS-63  (PCI).  Brilliant . 359 


Call  Toll-Free  to  Order! 
1-800-222-5993 


1890-0  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 155 

1890-0  MS-63.  Brilliant.  We  recently  bought  a 
small  cache  of  these,  and  they  have  been  selling 
well.  If  you  haven’t  ordered  an  example,  do  so 
right  away  before  they  are  all  gone.  A  brilliant, 


frosty  specimen  is  yours  for  only . 59 

1890-0  MS-62.  Brilliant . 42 

1890-0  AU-50.  Brilliant . 23 

1890-S  MS-65  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 845 

1890-S  MS-64.  Brilliant . 129 

1890-S  MS-64  (PCGS).  Light  gold  toning.  ..  129 
1890-S  MS-63  DMPL  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 475 

1890- S  MS-62.  Brilliant . 45 

1891  VAM-2.  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 659 

1891  MS-64.  Brilliant.  Scarce  at  this  high-grade 

level . 599 

1891  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 599 

1891  Doubled  ear  details.  MS-63  (PCGS).  Bril¬ 
liant . 149 

1891  MS-63.  Brilliant . 109 

1891  MS-63  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 109 

1891- CC  MS-64  (NGC).  Brilliant . 499 

1891-CC  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 499 

1891-CC  MS-63.  Brilliant . 259 

1891-CC  MS-63  (PCI).  Brilliant . 259 

1891-CC  MS-63  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 259 

1891-0  MS-64.  Brilliant . 659 

1891-0  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 659 

1891- S  MS-65  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 1,295 

1892  MS-64.  Brilliant . 535 

1892  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 535 

1892  AU-55.  Brilliant . 69 

1892- CC  MS-64.  Brilliant  surfaces.  The  devices 

are  frosty  and  the  fields  show  considerable 
proof  like  character . 1,195 

1892-CC  MS-64  (NGC).  Light  gold  peripheral 

toning . 1,195 

1892-CC  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant  with  light 

golden  peripheral  toning . 1,195 

1892-CC  MS-63,  proof  like.  Brilliant . 850 

1892-CC  MS-63.  Brilliant . 765 

1892-CC  MS-62  (PCI).  Mostly  brilliant  with  a 

whisper  of  light  golden  toning . 495 

1892-CC  EF-45 . 119 

1892-0  MS-64.  Lightly  toned . 580 

1892-0  MS-64  (NGC).  Light  gold  and  blue  ton¬ 
ing . 580 

1892-0  MS-64  (PCGS).  Light  gold  toning.  .580 

1892-0  MS-64  (PCI).  Brilliant . 580 

1892-0  VAM-7.  AU-55.  Brilliant . 119 

1892-0  AU-50.  Brilliant . 49 

1892-S  EF-40  (PCGS) . 195 

1892-S  VF-20 . 45 

1893  MS-64.  Brilliant . 1,350 

1893  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 1,350 

1893  MS-63.  Brilliant . 775 

1893  MS-63  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 775 

1893  MS-61  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 465 

1893  MS-60.  Brilliant . 350 

1893  AU-58.  Brilliant . 249 

1893  EF-40 . 119 


1893-CC  MS-62  (PCI).  Brilliant  on  the  obverse. 


reverse.  Long  recognized  as  a  scarce  issue,  a  key 
to  the  series.  Third  rarest  of  the  CC  mintmarks, 

after  1889-CC  and  1879-CC . 1,650 

1893-CC  F-l 2.  A  little  secret:  In  this  grade  the 
1893-CC  is  rarer  than  in  Mint  State,  not  that  it 
makes  any  difference . 109 


1893-0  MS-61  (PCGS).  Brilliant  and  lus¬ 
trous.  A  key  issue  at  this  grade  level.  Just 


purchased . 2,295 

1893-0  AU-50  (NGC).  Lightly  toned . 525 


R.R.  Writes  to 
Gail  Watson 

“Dear  Gail: 

“I  am  sending  a  money  order  for  the 
1879-0  MS-60  Morgan  dollar  and  for 
four  Capital  plastic  holders  at  $5.00 
each  plus  shipping. 

“I  really  like  the  holders,  the  gold 
coins  are  really  impressive  looking  in 
the  black  holder,  the  19th-century  type 
holder  is  also  very  nice,  as  are  the  coins 
that  I  have  gotten  from  your  company. 

“Normally  on  mail  orders  from  other 
companies  the  coins  aren’t  in  the  grades 
as  advertised,  and  they  are  usually  pretty 
much  bagmarked  or  damaged.  Your 
quality  is  the  best,  by  far,  and  1  can  al¬ 
ways  count  on  getting  what  I  ask  for. 

“Keep  up  the  good  work!’ 

Also  liking  our  holders  is  client  R.K., 
who  recently  wrote: 

“Dear  Gail: 

“I  am  sending  the  $2  balance  that  1 
owe  for  shipping  on  the  Capital  custom 
holders  that  you  sent.  These  are  very 
beautiful  for  display. 

“I  enjoy  reading  the  Rare  Coin  Re¬ 
view,  The  Coin  Collector  and  all  the  in¬ 
teresting  tidbits  in  it,  the  information 
on  the  coins,  pictures  of  the  coins,  and 
all  of  the  other  interesting  things.  My  fa¬ 
vorite  coins  are  the  older  ones.  It  seems 
that  the  older  a  coin  is,  the  more  artistic 
it  is  and  the  more  personality  it  has. 

“Thank  you  very  much. 
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Question  & 
Answer  Forum 


by  Q.  David  Bowers 


QYou  are  an  expert  in  the  field  of  coins.  I  would 
like  your  opinion.  Other  than  slabbing,  what  do 
you  consider  the  best  holders  to  preserve  coins 
for  the  long  haul?  I  have  both  individual  coins  and  com¬ 
plete  sets.  Slabbing  a  set  of  Lincoln  cents  is  too  expensive, 
especially  for  the  later  dates  which  have  little  value.  I  have 
been  using  some  Capital  plastic  holders  for  sets.  What  do 
you  think?  Please  send  a  me  a  short  note  in  the  enclosed 
envelope.  I  know  you  are  busy.  Thanks.  — B.P. 


1  would  like  to  have  these  tickets  mounted, 
and  I  would  like  to  include  a  Columbian  half 
dollar  as  part  of  the  exhibit.  In  addition,  I 
would  like  to  include  three  or  four  prints  of 
the  Exposition.  On  occasions  you  have  in¬ 
cluded  pictures  of  this  Exposition  in  your 
publications.  Is  it  possible  to  buy  three  or  four 
of  your  prints  of  the  1893  Exposition?  I  hate 
to  trouble  you  with  this  request  as  I  know  you 
and  your  staff  are  buried  with  projects.  Per¬ 
haps  some  time  during  the  next  few  months 
you  could  look  into  this  for  me,  as  it  would  be 
greatly  appreciated. 

I  learned  some  time  ago  that  there  was  a 
book  issued  a  number  of  years  ago  in  reference  to  this 
Exposition.  It  is  supposed  to  include  a  list  of  items  issued 
from  the  Exposition.  Would  you  have  the  title  and  author 
of  this  book? 

Your  firm  is  number  one  in  my  opinion  and  your 
publications  and  writings  have  given  knowledge  and  plea¬ 
sure.  Many  of  us  can  say  that  we  are  indebted  to  you  for 
your  contribution  to  making  coins  the  number  one  hobby! 
My  many  thanks!  — R.W. 


A  If  I  were  collecting  a  set  of  Lincoln  cents  and  did  not 

want  to  have  them  certified  I,  too,  would  use  the 
Capital  holders.  In  fact,  I  would  probably  use  the 
Capital  holders  to  display  the  entire  set  from  start  to  finish,  as 
for  the  present  “slabs”  are  not  as  interesting  to  view,  especially 
regarding  full  sets,  as  are  coins  displayed  in  order  one-by-one. 

Regarding  single  coins,  the  “slabs”  issued  by  the  various 
services,  I  have  every  reason  to  think  that  these  afford  good 
long-term  storage  if  they  are  kept  in  dry  circumstances  and 
away  from  heat  and  fumes.  For  inexpensive  storage  of  later- 
date  pieces  I  would  simply  use  the  easily  available  2x2  card¬ 
board  holders  with  inert  (not  PVC  content)  windows  at  the 
center,  the  type  of  cardboard  holder  that  can  be  stapled  (very 
carefully!)  on  three  sides  once  the  coin  is  inserted.  I  have  used 
these  effectively  to  store  tokens  and  medals  for  many  years  and 
have  never  had  any  problems  with  them.  The  Koin-Tain,  a 
snap-together  holder  lor  coins,  provides  a  nice  way  to  examine 
specimens  closely,  as  the  holders  are  clear  on  all  sides  and  are 
only  slightly  larger  than  the  coins  themselves.  Again,  it  is 
important  to  keep  the  coins  away  from  harmful  fumes  (such  as 
those  containing  sulphur)  and  dampness. 

A  It  * 

Yesterday  I  attended  a  coin  show  here  in  Houston. 
One  of  the  items  I  purchased  was  a  set  of  original 
1 893  World’s  Columbian  Exposition  unused  tick¬ 
ets.  I’m  told  that  this  set  is  complete  except  for  one  rare 
child’s  ticket.  It  seems  that  an  example  of  each  ticket  used 
during  1893  was  packaged  in  a  small  envelope  and  sold 
after  the  Exposition  was  closed.  The  set  I  purchased  in¬ 
cludes  the  ticket’s  original  envelope.  The  person  who  sold 
me  this  ticket  set  mentioned  that  they  came  from  the  Amon 
Carter  estate.  Mr.  Carter  supposedly  had  10  sets,  and  the 
one  I  purchased  was  one  of  these  sets.  Do  you  have  any 
information  in  reference  to  these  tickets?  Also,  was  Amon 
Carter  the  owner  or  founder  of  The  Fort  Worth  Daily 
Telegram?  Was  there  any  record  from  the  Amon  Carter 
estate  that  would  confirm  that  he  did  have  these  tickets? 


ber  of  undistributed  tickets  ran  into  the  many 

thousands,  as  such  pieces,  usually  singly  and  not  in  sets,  are 

frequently  encountered  today.  I  recall  that  in  the  1950s, 

Howard  Macintosh,  owner  of  the  Tatham  Coin  Company, 

Springfield,  MA,  had  quantities  of  these — probably  many 

hundreds  or  even  thousands,  for  he  usually  bought  things  in 

bulk. 

Concerning  the  Fort  Worth  Daily  Telegram,  the  name  was 
and  is  actually  the  Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram,  and  lor  a  time 
Amon  Carter,  Jr.,  and  his  lamily  were  the  owners.  Earlier,  his 
father,  Amon  G.  Carter,  Sr.,  was  the  owner.  1  do  not  know  it 
the  estate  would  have  records  concerning  these  particular 
unused  tickets,  but  as  I  believe  they  would  have  been  consid¬ 
ered  to  be  of  only  nominal  value,  I  doubt  it. 

Concerning  prints  ol  the  Exposition,  I  would  be  happy  to 


r 
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have  copies  made  in  our  Cjraphics  Art  Department  of  various  artwork. 
However,  you  are  in  even  better  luck:  there  were  dozens  of  publications 
issued  on  the  Exposition,  and  I  am  sure  that  a  visit  to  an  antiquarian 
bookstore  would  furnish  you  with  the  opportunity  to  acquire  one  or 
more  guidebooks  to  the  event.  If  that  doesn’t  work,  I’d  suggest  a 
classified  advertisement  in  the  “Books,  Magazines,  and  Newspapers 
Wanted  in  the  Antique  Trader  ( address:  PO  Box  1050,  Dubuque,  IA 
52001).  You  will  probably  get  quotes  from  all  over  the  nation. 

Concerning  numismatic  publications  relating  to  the  World’s 
Columbian  Exposition,  the  Token  and  Medal  Society  Journal  has  had 
many  features  about  specific  medals.  Such  authors  as  Nathan  Eglit  and 
Henry  Spangenberger  have  written  extensively,  and  the  So-Called 
Dollars  book  by  Hibler  and  Kappen  illustrates  and  describes  many 
varieties.  Further,  a  perusal  of  back  issues  of  The  Numismatist  will  yield 
much.  If  you  want  to  explore  this  subject  in  depth,  an  excellent  idea  is 
to  take  a  vacation  trip  and  spend  at  least  a  day  at  the  American 
Numismatic  Association  Library  in  Colorado  Springs.  All  of  the  items 
I  have  mentioned — and  many  more— are  on  the  shelves  and  can  be 
easily  accessed. 

Thank  you  so  much  for  your  nice  comments  concerning  our 
publications.  All  good  wishes. 

^  * 

I  have  just  finished  reading  American  Coin  Treasures 
and  Hoards  and  enjoyed  it  very  much.  I  am  looking 
forward  to  your  next  book. 

Enclosed  is  a  copy  of  the  Numismatic  Scrapbook  Magazine 
dated  January  20,  1957.  I  have  seen  advertisements  for  your 
Bowers  Coin  Company,  Inc.,  before,  but  this  is  the  first  time  I 
have  seen  an  ad  specifically  signed  Q.  David  Bowers  (page  93).  I 
thought  you  might  enjoy  it  once  again. 

I  am  looking  for  information  on  a  numismatic  book  and  I  hope 
you  can  help  me.  Several  years  ago  I  donated  several  numismatic 
books  to  our  local  library.  One  of  these  books  (I  do  not  remember 
the  exact  title  or  date)  was  titled  something  like  A  Histoiy  of 
American  Coins  published  in  the  1850s  or  1860s.  It  had  impres¬ 
sions  of  coins  on  foil-like  pages.  It  was  a  very  unique  book.  Do  you 
know  anything  about  such  a  book?  I  would 
appreciate  any  information  you  could  send.  ■■■■■■■ 
Thank  you.  — G.G. 


Q 


A  Thank  you  for  your  letter  and  the  copy 
of  the  Numismatic  Scrapbook  Magazine. 
The  advertisement  brought  back  some 
nice  memories. 

The  book  you  refer  to  is  undoubtedly  American 
Numismatical  Manual,  by  Dr.  Montroville  W. 
Dickeson,  published  in  1 859.  Two  subsequent  print¬ 
ings  were  issued,  1860  and  1865  and  were  slightly 
retitled  as  American  Numismatic  Manual. 

As  it  turned  out,  on  the  same  morning  I  was 
putting  together  our  “Question  and  Answer  Fo¬ 
rum  I  was  writing  two  columns  for  Coin  World.  I 
decided  to  mention  Dickeson  and  also  the  Numis¬ 
matic  Scrapbook  Magazine  in  these  other  articles.  I 
guess  one  thing  leads  to  another.  In  my  Coin  World 


I  fold  auction  catalogs,  pricelists,  magazines,  and  numismatic  books 
tickle  your  fancy,  here  is  good  news: 

1  he  Numismatic  Bibliomania  Society  publishes  a  journal,  The 
Asylum,  filled  with  all  sorts  of  interesting  “stuff’ — lots  of  delightful 
reading.  And,  there  are  many  advertisements  by  dealers  who  have  old 
books  and  catalogues  for  sale.  Interested?  Send  a  check  for  $1  5  to  this 
non-profit  group,  c/o  Secretary-Treasurer  David  Hirt,  591  1  Quinn 
Orchard  Road,  Frederick,  MD  21701.  You  will  be  glad  you  did.  (P.S.: 
I  derive  no  benefit  from  this  recommendation;  I  am  simply  sharing 
something  I  enjoy). 

&  ft  1 

Regardingyour  highly  successful  auction  of  the  Eliasberg 
Collection,  as  winning  bids  at  the  auction  were  often 
two  or  three  times  the  going  price  for  readily  available 
coins  (i.e.,  the  1903  Indian  cent),  do  you  feel  that  successful 
bidders  for  common  date  material  will  recoup  their  investment  in 
the  near  future? 

In  the  past  it  has  been  my  experience  that  I  could  obtain  coins 
at  some  auctions  for  less  money  than  I  would  have  to  spend  to 
obtain  a  coin  of  similar  quality  from  a  dealer’s  fixed  price  list.  It 
seems  that  if  I’m  patient  enough,  occasionally  a  coin  that  interests 
me  will  not  receive  many  bids.  Sometimes  at  various  auctions  held 
by  different  firms  I  have  been  able  to  pick  up  a  coin  for  less  than 
the  coin’s  retail  price  even  with  the  buyer’s  commission.  This 
experience  makes  me  a  little  reluctant  to  purchase  coins  from  fixed 
price  lists.  I  have  purchased  coins  from  dealers  and  coin  shows 
where  I  felt  the  price  charged  was  comparable  to  the  price  I  could 
obtain  at  auction.  Can  you  comment  on  this? 

Changing  the  subject,  I  acquired  a  1796  Castorland  token  from 
a  very  reputable  dealer.  The  coin  is  a  Proof  struck  in  bronze.  The 
history  behind  the  Castorland  tokens  has  always  fascinated  me. 
Perhaps  you  will  review  that  history  if  you  decide  to  publish  this 
letter.  Anyway,  the  dealer  told  me  he  had  acquired  this  piece  from 
your  Norweb  sale  of  1988  and  that  it  had  been  struck  from  the 
original  set  of  dies  of  which  portions  had  been  re-engraved.  I  have 
seen  Castorland  copper  Proofs  auctioned  for  $1 ,500 — while  silver 

Castorlands  can  go  for  $5,000.  You  are,  in 
my  opinion,  one  of  the  most  intelligent  and 
prolific  dealers  in  numismatics.  Can  you 
explain  to  me  what  indications  on  a 
Castorland  signify  an  original  and  a  re¬ 
strike?  This  particular  dealer  sold  me  the 
coin  for  $325.  He  could  not  find  attribution 
of  his  contention  that  the  dies  had  been 
reworked.  Can  you  help  me  out  on  this? 


We  invite  readers  to 
submit  questions 
concerning  any  aspect  of 
American  numismatics. 
All  will  be  answered 
privately  by  Dave 
Bowers  and  our  staff, 
and  selected  questions 
will  be  used  in  this 
column. 


A 


With  regard  to  prices  in  the 
Eliasberg  Collection  sale,  I  believe 
this  is  good  evidence  that  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  whatever  merit  a  coin  may  have  (be¬ 
cause  of  its  date,  mintmark,  and  grade),  an 
outstanding  pedigree  such  as  that  of  the 
Eliasberg  Collection  can  not  only  enhance  the 
value  of  a  coin,  but  can  also  give  its  owner  an 
additional  pride  of  possession  Indeed,  relevant 


co 


lumn  I  included  this  information,  which  is  given  here  for  the  use  of  to  this,  the  leading  certification  services  have  been  adding  the  word 
any  readers  of  the  Rare  Coin  Review  who  may  wish  to  take  advantage  “ELIASBERG  to  coins  they  certify  from  our  three  sales  of  this 
cf  jt;  collection.  Concerning  future  values  of  the  pieces,  only  time  will  tell. 
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However,  scarcely  a  week  goes  by  without  someone  writing  to  say  that 
they  were  proud  to  have  acquired  an  Lliasberg  Collection  coin  on  the 
secondary  market. 

Regarding  the  Castorland  copper  restrike,  the  Norweb  Collection 
specimen  was  sold  by  us  on  October  13,  1987,  as  Lot  1406,  there 
described  (adapted)  as: 

“1796  Castorland  'medal.'  MS-63.  Copper,  thin  planchet.  175.0 
grains,  33.0  mm.  diameter,  die  alignment  medal-wise  (obverse  and 
reverse  oriented  in  the  same  direction).  Attractive  iridescent  orange- 
brown  surfaces.  Struck  from  the  original  obverse  and  reverse  dies,  the 
obverse  in  good  condition,  the  reverse  heavily  worn.  Rare.  Plain  edge. 
Purchased  from  William  Hesslein's  sale  of  November  6,  1909.’’ 

In  the  Norweb  sale  this  specimen  realized  $467.50.  There  was 
nothing  said  about  the  die  being  “reworked,’’  and  this  term  is  not  familiar 
to  me.  Regarding  the  prices  of  $1 ,500  and  $5,000  you  quote,  I  am  not 
aware  of  any  restrikes  or  copies  selling  for  those  values  or  even  close. 

As  a  bit  of  history,  this  and  related  pieces,  struck  at  the  Paris  Mint, 
are  associated  with  the  settlements  of  Castorville  (today’s  Castorland) 
and  Carthage  in  upstate  New  York.  The  pieces,  variously  referred  to  as 
tokens,  medals,  or  hall  ecus  (years  ago,  many  numismatists  called  them 
Castorland  half  dollars,  but  that  term  is  not  used  now),  may  have  been 
intended  for  circulation  in  the  settlements,  as  evidenced  by  wear  on 


known  examples  of  original  strikings. 

Later — and  continuing  to  the  present  day — the  Paris  Mint  pro¬ 
duced  restrikes  in  various  metals,  first  from  original  dies,  later  from 
copy  dies.  1  presume  that  upon  application  to  the  Paris  Mint  you  could 
order  some  new  pieces  right  now  (in  1998).  Modern  restrikes  from 
copy  dies  usually  have  a  sandblast  or  matte  finish,  sometimes  with  a 
brushed  or  “antiqued’’  effect. 

After  the  Norweb  Collection  catalogue  was  written,  Walter  Breen’s 
Complete  Encyclopedia  of  U.S.  and  Colonial  Coins  was  published, 
bringing  together  much  information  in  one  place  (see  pp.  105-106).  I 
suggest  that  you  compare  your  piece  with  the  Breen  listings.  « 

As  to  the  pedigree  of  the  coin  you  purchased,  a  comparison  with  the 
Norweb  catalogue  should  verify  or  deny  whether  it  is  from  that  source. 
If  desired,  you  can  send  your  piece  to  me  and  I  will  do  this.  Likewise, 
if  you  would  like  me  to  re-review  it  (if  it  is  the  Norweb  piece  I  haven’t 
seen  it  for  over  a  decade!)  send  it  along  for  that  reason. 

In  the  History  of  Lewis  County  (New  York)  is  printed  this  poem  by 
Caleb  Lyon,  of  Lyonsdale,  concerning  the  Castorland  piece: 

Then  was  struck  a  classic  medal  by  this  visionary  band: 

Sybele  was  on  the  silver,  and  beneath  was  Castorland 
The  reverse  a  tree  of  maple,  yielding  forth  its  precious  store, 

Salve  magna  parens  fugum  was  the  legend  that  it  bore. 


Silver  Dollar  Book  Available 


In  catching  up  with  some  old  “stuff  ’ your  editor  decided  that  it  was 
about  time  to  publish  this  June  14,  1995,  letter  from  John  Kleeberg, 
curator  of  American  coins  (and  many  other  specialties)  at  The  American 
Numismatic  Society. 

“Dear  Dave, 

“Many  thanks  for  your  kind  letter  of  June  1st  [in  which  your 
editor  discussed  the  interesting  fact  that  many  silver  dollars  of  1 794- 
1 803  show  extensive  wear,  despite  conventional 
wisdom  that  such  pieces  did  not  circulate  exten¬ 
sively]  . 

“America's  Silver  Dollars  is  available  from  the 
American  Numismatic  Society,  Broadway  & 

1 55th  Street,  New  York,  NY  10032,  at  the  price 
of $25  a  volume  plus  postage  and  handling,  which 
is  $1.50  for  the  first  volume,  50  cents  for  each 
additional  volume.  [QDB  note:  This  volume  is  a 
collection  of  essays  from  presentations  given  at  the 
Coinage  of  the  Americas  Conference  at  the  ANS 
and  is  recommended  as  an  auxiliary  source  of 
information  for  any  serious  library  on  the  subject.] 

“What  you  say  about  the  circulation  of  early 
United  States  dollars  is  quite  interesting;  and  since 
they  do  show  up  well  worn,  they  must  have  seen 
some  circulation.  But  why  didn’t  more  people  see 
them?  The  total  mintage  ofearly  dollars  is  over  1 .7 
million:  the  population  of  the  U.S.  in  1800  was 
5.3  million.  That  is  nearly  one  dollar  for  every  three  people.  Where 
did  they  go?  They  are  supposed  to  have  gone  to  the  West  Indies,  but 
there  are  no  dollars  with  genuine  West  Indian  countermarks,  except 
for  the  late-date  Puerto  Rican  countermark  of  1  884.  But  early 


dollars  do  seem  to  be  around,  and  collectable,  which  is  also  puzzling. 

“You  quote  Breen’s  estimate  in  the  appendix  to  your  book  [Silver 
Dollars  and  Trade  Dollars  of  the  United  States:  A  Complete  Encyclo¬ 
pedia,  two  volumes,  1995]  that  8,000  dollars  survive  for  the  date 
1 795,  but  1  also  find  that  puzzling,  since  the  largest  hoard  we  know 
ofis  the  Economite  hoard,  which  had  800  1795  dollars.  Where  did 
the  other  7,200  come  from?  It  is  odd,  but  to  a  certain  extent  this  may 
be  because  of  the  contradiction  of  personal 
experience  and  numismatic  fact;  I  am  sure  you 
have  had  people  call  up,  and  you  tell  them  that 
a  coin  or  a  note  is  very  common,  and  they  say, 
'Well,  I’ve  never  seen  one  before.’  I  tell  them, 
'Well,  you  may  have  never  seen  one,  but  it  still 
is  common.’  It  is  like  those  billions  of  cents 
which  the  Mint  makes  every  year  which  just 
disappear,  almost  as  if  people  were  eating  them. 

“I  suspect  part  of  the  answer  is  that  the  banks 
used  dollars  as  part  of  their  cash  reserves,  which 
is  why  people  did  not  see  them,  yet  they  sur¬ 
vived.  As  to  why  they  have  so  much  wear,  the 
carelessness  of  vault  clerks  during  physical  au¬ 
dits  might  explain  that.  Also,  state  banks  had 
the  custom  at  the  end  of  every  day  of  sorting  out 
all  the  notes  of  rival  banks,  and  then  presenting 
them  for  cash  to  the  rival  banks.  So  banks  would 
be  paying  out  silver  dollars  frequently  in  response 
to  these  redemptions  from  rival  banks,  but  the  silver  dollars  would 
then  just  go  across  Wall  or  Chestnut  Street  and  into  the  vaults  of  the 
rival  bank.  Enough  of  a  transaction  to  cause  circulation  wear,  but  not 
circulation  so  people  commonly  saw  them.” 
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Significant  1893-S  Dollar 


B*fora** 


■casyoviaa 


1893-S  AU-50  (PCGS).  A  splendid  specimen,  a 
coin  that  retains  much  of  its  original  mint  lus¬ 
tre.  This  is  the  key  mintmark  in  the  Morgan 
dollar  series.  When  seen,  examples  of  the  1893- 
S  are  apt  to  be  in  the  VF  range,  with  an  occa¬ 
sional  EF,  but  only  rarely  in  AU.  A  tremendous 
coin,  a  “find  that  will  look  just  right  in  a  spe¬ 
cialized  dollar  collection . 12,950 

1893- S  F-12.  Brilliant . 1,195 

1894  MS-62  (PCGS).  Brilliant.  Very  scarce  in  this 

grade;  a  key  issue  among  Philadelphia  Mint 

Morgan  silver  dollars . 1,650 

1894  MS-61  (NGC).  Brilliant  and  beautiful. 
We’ve  bought  hundreds  of  Morgan  silver  dollars 

recently,  and  this* is  one  of  them . 1,095 

1894  AU-50.  One  of  the  most  desirable  of  all  issues 
in  the  series.  Generous  amounts  of  mint  lustre 

remain . 550 

1894  F-12.  Brilliant . 279 

1894- S  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 1,595 

1894-S  MS-63.  Brilliant . 735 

1894-S  MS-63  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 735 

1894-S  MS-63  (PCI).  Brilliant . 735 

1894-S  AU-55.  Brilliant . 289 

1894-S  AU-50  (ANACS) . 219 

1894-S  EF-45 . 135 


1895  EF-40.  A  Proof  that  was  “spent.  ”  Some  of  the 
Proof  finish  is  still  seen  in  protected  areas.  One 
of  only  880  Proofs  struck.  In  the  absence  of  any 
known  Mint  State  coins  (it  is  presumed  that  the 
12,000  listed  in  the  Mint  Report  were  either 
melted  or  represented  coins  dated  1894),  any 
1895  Morgan  dollar  is  a  numismatic  landmark. 
A  find  for  the  specialist  as  only  a  few  hundred 
numismatists  in  the  entire  world  can  ever  own 


one!  . 1 5,500 

1895-0  EF-40.  Brilliant . 235 


Proof  like  1895-S  Rarity 


1895-S  MS-64,  PL  (NGC).  Mostly  brilliant  with 
just  a  whisper  of  light  rose  toning  at  the  rims. 


A  Letter  from  England 


The  following  is  from  A.H.,  a  client  from 
England: 

“I  am  writing  to  thank  you  for  the  really 
good  service  you  have  provided  me.  Your 
Collection  Portfolio  Program  is  a  winner. 
My  interest-in  U.S.  coins  was  sparked  off  in 
the  mid  1980s  when  my  relatives  in  Los 
Angeles  sent  me  a  Morgan  silver  dollar,  but 
the  prices  then  for  good-quality  specimens 
seemed  somewhat  prohibitive.  Since  then, 
of  course,  the  market  has  changed  for  the 
better,  for  collectors.  The  thought  of  receiv¬ 
ing  hand-picked  certified  coins  of  quality  on 
a  regular  basis  is  something  that  would  have 
been  unattainable  just  a  few  years  ago  when 
prices  were  much  higher. 

“I  have  dealt  with  a  number  of  dealers  in 
the  U.S.  but  nothing  has  been  as  smooth  as 
dealing  with  Bowers  and  Merena;  even 


down  to  the  customs  forms,  which  can  cause 
headaches  if  they  are  not  attached  or  are  in¬ 
correctly  filled  out.  Some  dealers  also  require 
money  orders,  which  means  time  taken  out 
of  a  busy  schedule  for  a  visit  to  the  bank. 

“At  present  I  am  busy  working  on  a 
want  list  of  U.S.  commemorative  coins.  I 
will  forward  it  as  soon  as  I  have  acquired  all 
of  the  coins  on  my  current  want  list  of 
Morgan  dollars.  Although  I  have  specified 
certain  grades  for  the  Morgans  I  am  quite 
flexible.  If  you  feel  the  spread  between  an 
MS-63  and  MS-64  coin  is  marginal  or 
the  difference  between  EF-40  and  AU-50 
is  only  a  few  dollars,  the  higher  grade  will 
always  be  OK.  The  U.S.  coin  scene  does 
seem  to  change  quickly  and  there  is  no  way 
I  can  keep  up  with  the  market  changes  as 
well  as  you  can." 


The  1895-S  is  one  of  the  top  10  rarities  in  the 
Morgan  dollar  series  when  it  conies  to  high- 
level  Mint  State  pieces.  For  the  specialist  here  is 
a  great  find . 5,195 


Choice  Mint  State  1895-S  Si 


1895-S  MS-63.  Brilliant  with  attractive  frosty  lus¬ 
tre.  Needle-sharp  strike.  Far  nicer  than  the  usu¬ 
ally  seen  specimens  of  this  key  San  Francisco 
Mint  issue.  If  you  have  been  searching  for  a 
particularly  choice  1895-S,  your  quest  ends 


here!  . 3,650 

1895-S  EF-45  (PCI) . 495 

1895- S  EF-40  (NGC) . 425 

1896- 0  MS-61  (PCGS).  Brilliant.  Although  the 

1896-0  is  readily  available  in  worn  grades,  in 
Mint  State  it  is  somewhat  of  a  rarity. . 1,095 

1896-0  MS-60  (NGC).  Brilliant . 695 

1896-0  AU-55  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 169 

1896-0  AU-53  (PCGS) . 119 

1896-0  AU-50.  Light  gold  toning . 109 

1896-0  AU-50.  Brilliant . 109 

1 896-0  AU-50  (ANACS).  Deep  golden  peripheral 

toning . 109 

1896-0  AU-50  (Hallmark).  Brilliant . 109 

1896-0  EF-45.  Brilliant . 35 


1896-S  AU-50  (ANACS).  Mostly  brilliant  with  a 
whisper  of  light  golden  peripheral  toning.  395 


1897-0  Uncirculated  Morgan  Dollar  Rarity 


1897-0  MS-63  (NGC).  Brilliant  and  lustrous. 
While  slightly  more  than  four  million  examples 
of  the  date  were  coined,  in  view  of  the  great 
demand  it  has  long  been  recognized  as  a  rarity 
in  choice  Mint  State  grade.  In  fact,  even  a  MS- 
60  coin  attracts  attention  from  knowledgeable 
Morgan  dollar  specialists!  . 4J50 

It  lias  been  said  that  a  few  bags  of  1897-0  dollars  were 
part  of  the  Treasury  release  of  1962-1964,  from  storage  in  a 
sealed  vault  at  the  Philadelphia  Mint,  but  \se  have  found  no 
specific  record  of  them.  Harrs  J.  Forman,  who  never  handled 
a  bag  of  1897-0  dollars,  reported  that  Ness  V'tk  dealer  loci 
Coen  is  said  to  have  had  10  rolls,  perhaps  from  the  1962- 
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1964  distribution,  tether  1897-0  dollars  turned  up  in  quan- 
tio  through  the  branch  ol  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  in  Hel¬ 
ena,  Montana,  but  these  were  lightly  circulated  coins  mixed  in 
with  slider  1 894-0,  1895-0,  and  1896-0  pieces.  A  bagot 
1 897-0  dollars  was  reportedly  stolen  From  LaVere  Redfield  in 
1963  (Wayne  Miller,  Morgan  and  Peace  Dollar  Textbook,  p.  6). 

Ibday  in  1998,  really  nice  Mint  State  1897-0  dollars  are 
scarce  in  comparison  to  later  New  Orleans  Mint  dollars  and 
are  apt  to  be  seen  one  at  a  time,  and  in  lower  levels  such  as 
MS-60  to  62.  The  present  MS-63  coin  is  quite  notable,  es¬ 
pecially  in  the  context  of  its  great  popularity. 

1897-0  MS-61  (PCGS).  Attractive  gold  toning.  695 

1897-0  AU-53.  Brilliant . . . 195 

1897-0  AU-50.  Brilliant . 79 

1897-0  AU-50  (ANACS).  Light  gold  peripheral 

toning . 79 

1897-S  MS-65,  DMPL  (NGC).  Mostly  brilliant 
with  a  whisper  of  light  gold  toning  at  the 

rims .  1,350 

1897-S  MS-65.  Brilliant . 465 

1897- S  AU-55  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 29 

1898  MS-65  (PCGS).  Light  gold  peripheral  ton¬ 
ing . 185 

1898- S  MS-64.  Brilliant . 420 

1898-S  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 420 


That  Was  a  Long  Time  Ago! 

The  following  is  from  C.  V.K.  of  Cali¬ 
fornia: 

“Dear  David: 

“It  has  been  a  long  time  since  I  first 
met  you  in  Earl  A.  Parker’s  coin  shop 
on  Market  Street  in  San  Francisco  in 
the  1950s.  You  were  a  young  man 
then.  If  I  recall  correctly,  on  that  occa¬ 
sion,  Earl  showed  us  two  pristine 
specimens  of  1894-S  dimes  which  he 
had  obtained  from  a  lady  down  the 
Peninsula.  He  asked  $2,000  each  for 
them  but  I  was  too  poor  at  the  time  to 
afford  even  one. 

“Later,  I  recall  buying  Hard  Times 
tokens  from  you  at  one  of  the  South¬ 
ern  California  CSNA  conventions.  I 
still  have  the  Arkansas  Masonic  pen¬ 
nies  that  I  got  from  you  [from  our  dis¬ 
persal  of  pieces  from  the  Virgil  Brand 
estate  collection].  As  you  may  remem¬ 
ber,  I  am  a  hillbilly  from  the  northwest 
Arkansas  Ozark  Mountains.  I  was 
born  in  Eureka  Springs,  AR,  which  is 
about  50  miles  from  Branson,  MO.  I 
believe  I  have  the  largest  known  collec¬ 
tion  of  Arkansas  tokens.” 

Editor’s  note:  We  sent  C.  V.K.  some 
information  about  our  friends  Marty 
and  Elise  Roenigk  and  the  two  Victo- 
rian-era  hotels  they  recently  purchased  in 
Eureka  Springs  (see  mini-feature  in  our 
Rare  Coin  Review  No.  122). 


1898-S  MS-63,  prooflike.  Brilliant . 319 

1898-S  AU-55,  prooflike . 125 

1898- S  EF-45.  Brilliant . 35 

1899  MS-65.  Brilliant . 515 

1899  MS-64.  Brilliant . 155 

1899- 0  MS-66  (PCGS).  Brilliant  with  a  some 

rainbow  toning  on  the  reverse . 345 

1899-0  MS-65.  Brilliant . 109 

1899-S  VAM-7.  MS-64.  Brilliant . 485 

1899-S  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 379 

1899-S  VAM-7.  MS-63.  Brilliant . 295 

1899- S  AU-50.  Brilliant . 75 

1900  MS-65  (NGC).  Brilliant . 135 

1900  MS-65  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 135 

1900  MS-64.  Brilliant . 45 

1900  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 45 

1900- 0/CC  Overmintmark.  MS-65.  Bril¬ 
liant .  1 ,295 

1900-0/CC  MS-62  (NGC).  Brilliant  centers  with 

light  amber  peripheral  toning . 239 

1900-0  MS-66  (NGC).  Brilliant . 465 

1900-0  MS-64.  Brilliant . 45 

1900-S  MS-65  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 1,295 

1900-S  MS-64.  Brilliant . 295 

1900-S  MS-64  (NGC).  Brilliant . 295 

1900- S  AU-55.  Brilliant . 59 

1901  AU-58.  (NGC).  Brilliant.  Quite  attractive.  825 

1901  AU-55.  Brilliant . 295 

1901  AU-50  (ANACS).  Light  toning . 229 

1901- 0  MS-66  (NGC).  Brilliant,  with  smooth, 

satiny  surfaces.  Highly  elusive  this  nice,  al¬ 
though  lower  grade  Mint  State  coins  are  readily 
available . 1 ,295 

1901-0  MS-65  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 165 

1901-0  MS-64.  Brilliant . 41 

190 1-S  MS-64.  Brilliant . 725 

1901-S  MS-64  (NGC).  Brilliant . 725 

190 1- S  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 725 

1902  MS-65  (ANACS).  Brilliant . 435 

1902  MS-65  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 435 

1902- 0  MS-64,  prooflike . 185 

1902-0  MS-63.  Brilliant . 29 

1902-S  MS-64  (NGC).  Brilliant . 465 

1902-S  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 465 

1902- S  MS-63.  Brilliant . 259 

1903  MS-65  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 165 

1903- 0  MS-66  (NGC).  Brilliant . 675 


Go  back  in  a  time  machine  to  the  summer  of  1962, 
when  the  1 903-0  had  far  and  away  the  highest  price  of  any 
Morgan  dollar  in  the  Guide  Book.  At  $  1 ,500  it  outranked  the 
1893-S,  1895,  and  all  others  in  price.  Survey  all  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  dealers  and  collectors  in  the  United  States  in  1962  and  see 
how  many  ever  owned  an  Uncirculated  1 903-0.  You  will  be 
lucky  if  you  can  find  even  10  people  who  had  done  so.  Here, 
indeed,  is  a  great  rarity.  In  fact,  in  1941  when  B.  Max  Mehl 
auctioned  the  William  Forrester  Dunham  Collection  the 
1903-0  was  singled  out  as  one  of  its  prime  rarities.  Lo  and 
behold!  In  October  1962  hundreds  of  thousands  of  1903-0 
dollars,  each  as  sparkling  and  brilliant  as  the  day  it  was  made, 
were  brought  to  light  from  Treasury  vaults.  Now,  like  the 
1 884-CC,  anyone  can  own  one.  What  a  story  could  be  writ¬ 


ten  about  the  1 903-0  aione! 

1903-0  MS-64.  Brilliant . 199 

1903-0  MS-64  (ANACS).  Brilliant . 199 

1903-0  MS-63.  Brilliant . 189 

1903-0  MS-63  (PCI).  Brilliant . 189 

1903-0  MS-62.  Brilliant . 159 


Gorgeous  1903-S  Dollar 


1903-S  MS-63  (PCGS).  Brilliant  and  beautiful.  A 
gorgeous  coin.  A  key  to  the  Morgan  dollar  se¬ 
ries . 4,650 

Quantities  of  1903-S  dollars  were  stored  at  the  San 
Francisco  Mint  and  paid  out  in  small  numbers  over  a  long 
period  of  years,  until  November  1953,  when  several  bags  were 
released,  followed  by  other  dispersals  during  the  next  several 
years.  At  one  time  California  dealer  John  Skubis  owned  a  bag 
of  this  date.  By  the  late  1950s,  apparently  most  were  gone 
from  government  storage.  The  issue  was  not  represented  to 
any  extent  in  the  1962-1964  Treasury  release. 

Today  in  1998,  1903-S  dollars  are  plentiful  in  low,  worn 
grades  such  as  VG  and  Fine,  but  scarce  VF  to  AU.  The  same 
situation  has  prevailed  for  a  long  time. 

Most  1903-S  dollars — including  this  lovely  MS-63  here 
offered — are  well  struck,  very  lustrous,  and  quite  beautiful. 
The  main  problem  is  that  there  are  not  enough  coins  to  sat¬ 
isfy  the  demand,  and  the  issue  has  become  high  priced.  This 
is  an  important,  key  issue.  We  have  never  handled  a  quantity 


of  them,  and  few  other  dealers  have  either. 

1903-S  EF-40 . 279 

1903- S  EF-40  (ANACS) . 279 

1904  MS-64  (NGC).  Brilliant . 415 

1904- 0  MS-66  (NGC).  Brilliant  with  light  gold 

peripheral  toning . 320 

1904-0  MS-64,  deep  mirror  proof  like . 129 


Choice  and  Rare  1904-S  $1 


1904-S  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant.  A  superb  speci¬ 
men  of  one  of  the  most  highly  prized  coins  in 
the  Morgan  dollar  series . 3,150 

In  worn  grades  the  1904-S  is  plentiful  in  lower  grades 
through  Fine  or  so.  EF  and  AU  pieces  are  few  and  far  be¬ 
tween.  In  Mint  State  it  is  a  landmark  of  the  series. 

Although  the  San  Francisco  Mint  served  as  a  storage 
depot  for  its  own  coins,  many  bags  of  Uncirculated  1904-S 
dollars  were  shipped  to  the  Treasury  Building  in  Washington. 
D.C.,  and  from  time  to  time  in  the  1930s  and  1940s  an  oc¬ 
casional  bag  would  be  paid  out  from  there.  In  1941-1942 
there  was  a  particularly  large  release,  which  would  serve  to 
augment  dealers’  stocks  for  a  long  time. 

Although  in  later  times  the  1904-S  would  be  recognized 
as  one  of  the  rarer  issues,  a  perusal  of  advertisements  of  the 
1950s  will  reveal  that  most  dealers  had  a  supply  ol  Mint  State 
1904-S  dollars.  However,  John  Skubis,  who  was  one  ol  the 
most  active  dealers  in  bulk  S-Mint  dollars  in  the  1950s.  re 
called  that  the  only  S-Mint  Morgan  dollars  he  did  not  handle 
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by  the  bagful  were  1892-S,  1893-S,  and  1904-S. 

One  or  more  bags  of  1904-S  dollars  came  out  through 
l.os  Angeles  banks  in  the  early  1950s.  Bebee's,  then  located 
in  Omaha  (having  recently  moved  from  Chicago),  bought 
some  from  this  hoard.  I  have  lound  no  accounts  of  any  being 
in  the  1 962-1 964  Treasury  release.  None  was  in  the  Redfield 
estate  (1976). 

As  the  years  go  on,  the  supply  of  Morgan  silver  dollars 
becomes  ever  widely  dispersed.  Today,  Mint  State  1904-S 
dollars  are  apt  to  be  found  one  at  a  time,  and  even  then,  not 


often. 

1904-S  MS-63  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 1,925 

1904-S  MS-63  (PCI).  Brilliant . 1,925 

1921  Morgan.  MS-65  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 125 

1921  Morgan.  MS-64.  Brilliant . 29 

1921-D  MS-65  (NGC).  Light  gold  and  blue  pe¬ 
ripheral  toning . 239 

1921-D  MS-65  (NGC).  Light  gold  toning.  ...239 

1921-S  MS-65  (NGC).  Brilliant . 1,350 

1921-S  MS-64  (NGC).  Brilliant . 109 

1921-S  MS-63.  Brilliant . 32 


Peace  Dollars 

The  coin  market  goes  in  cycles,  especially  for 
popular,  widely  traded  silver  and  gold  series.  A  few 
years  ago  Peace  dollars  were  “quiet,”  and  we  had  to 
implore  people  to  buy  them.  In  the  past  year  the 
situation  has  reversed  itself,  and  we  have  to  plead 
with  people  to  sell  us  some! 

Use  this  listing  to  buy  the  pieces  that  you  need, 
but  order  early,  as  nearly  all  are  one  of  a  kind  in  our 
inventory. 

1922  MS-65  (NGC).  Brilliant  with  a  whisper  of 


light  gold  peripheral  toning . 145 

1922  MS-64  (PCGS).  Light  golden  toning . 42 

1922  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 42 

1922  MS-63.  Brilliant . 22 

1922  MS-63  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 22 

1922-D  MS-65.  Brilliant . 395 

1922-D  MS-65  (NGC).  Brilliant  with  light  gold 

peripheral  toning . 395 

1922-D  MS-65  (NGC).  Brilliant . 395 

1922-D  MS-65  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 395 

1922-D  MS-65  (PCGS).  Lightly  toned . 395 

1922-D  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 55 

1922- D  MS-63  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 32 

1923  MS-66  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 595 

1923  MS-65  (ANACS).  Brilliant . 145 

1923  MS-65  (NGC).  Brilliant . 1 45 

1923  MS-65  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 145 

1923  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 42 

1923  MS-64  (PCGS).  Light  gold  surfaces . 42 

1923  MS-63.  Brilliant.  Mark  Borckardt  just  pur¬ 
chased  a  little  cache  of  this  popular  date.  Buy 
one  for . 22 

1923  MS-63  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 22 

1923- D  MS-64.  Brilliant . 235 

1923-D  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 235 

1923-S  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 209 

1923-S  MS-64  (PCGS).  Golden  surfaces . 209 

1923-S  MS-63  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 59 

1923-S  MS-60.  Brilliant . 19 

1924  MS-65  (NGC).  Brilliant . 150 

1924  MS-65  (NGC).  Brilliant  centers  with  light 

gold  peripheral  toning . 150 


1924  MS-65  (PCGS).  Brilliant  with  just  a  whisper 


of  light  toning . 1 50 

1924  MS-63.  Brilliant . 24 

1924  MS-63  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 24 

1924-S  MS-64.  Brilliant.  High-grade  1924-S  dol¬ 
lars  with  eye  appeal  are  hard  to  find . 1,195 


1924-S  MS-64  (ANACS).  Brilliant.  We  were 


lucky  to  buy  it,  and  you  are  fortunate  to  have 
the  chance  to  acquire  it  for  your  own.  At  this 
level  the  1924-S  is  one  of  the  hardest-to-find 

coins  in  the  Peace  dollar  series  . 1,195 

1924-S  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 1,195 

1924-S  MS-63.  Brilliant . 389 

1924- S  MS-63  (NGC).  Brilliant . 389 

1925  MS-66  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 595 

1925- S  MS-64.  Brilliant . 635 

1925-S  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 635 

1925- S  MS-63  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 1 15 

1926  MS-65  (NGC).  Brilliant . 310 

1926  MS-65  (PCGS).  Light  gold  toning . 310 

1926  MS-65  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 310 

1926  MS-63  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 34 

1926- D  MS-65.  Brilliant . 529 

1926-D  MS-65  (NGC).  Brilliant  centers  with  just 

a  whisper  of  light  peripheral  toning . 529 

1926-D  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 199 

1926-D  MS-63  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 115 

1926-D  MS-63  (PCGS).  Light  gold  surfaces.  1 15 
1926-S  MS-65  (NGC).  Brilliant  with  light  pe¬ 
ripheral  toning . 975 

1926-S  MS-65  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 975 

1926-S  MS-64.  Brilliant . 149 


1926-S  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 149 

1926-S  MS-63  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 50 

1927  MS-64  (PCGS).  Light  gold  toning . 245 

1927  MS-63  (ANACS).  Brilliant . 99 

1927  MS-63  (PCGS).  Light  golden  toning . 99 

1927  MS-62  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 89 


1927-D  MS-64.  Brilliant.  Remember  when  we  had 
a  lot  of  these?  Well,  those  times  are  long  gone, 
and  now  when  we  find  1927-D  Peace  dollars 
they  are  acquired  one  at  a  time.  In  fact,  as  this 
issue  of  the  Rare  Coin  Review  goes  to  press,  this 
is  the  only  uncertified  MS-64  we  have  in  stock 


(and  what  a  nice  one  it  is!) . 525 

1927-D  MS-64  (PCGS).  Lightly  toned . 525 

1927-D  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 525 

1927-D  MS-63.  Brilliant . 215 

1927-D  MS-63  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 215 

1927-D  MS-62  (PCGS).  Brilliant.  Somewhat 

scarcer  than  generally  realized . 145 

1927-S  MS-64.  Lustrous.  One  of  the  more  impor¬ 
tant  coins  in  the  series . 695 

1927-S  MS-64  (NGC).  Gold  surfaces . 695 

1927-S  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 695 

1927- S  MS-63  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 245 

1928  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 535 

1928  MS-63  (PCGS).  Mostly  brilliant  with  a 

touch  of  light  gold  toning . 269 

1928- S  MS-64.  Brilliant . 1,250 

1928-S  MS-64  (NGC).  Brilliant . 1,250 

1928-S  MS-64  (PCGS).  Lightly  toned . 1,250 

1928-S  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 1,250 

1928-S  MS-63.  Brilliant . 309 


History  and  coins — coins  and  history:  We’ve  always  en¬ 
joyed  coins  when  in  our  mind’s  eye  we  can  relate  them 
to  history.  The  other  day  we  came  across  this  scene 
snapped  in  Upstate  New  York  in  1923.  A  party  of  au- 
tomobilists  stopped  to  buy  gasoline  (pump  near  far 
right)  and  to  partake  of  refreshments  at  the  College  Inn. 
Perhaps  they  had  a  silver  dollar  or  two  in  their  pockets — 
such  as  the  one  illustrated  here. 
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1928-S  MS-63  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 309 

1934  MS-65.  Brilliant . 1,295 

1934  MS-65  (NGC).  Brilliant . 1,295 

1934  MS-63  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 99 

1934-D  MS-65  NGC).  Brilliant . 1,975 

1934-D  MS-65  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 1,975 

1934-D  MS-64.  Brilliant . 625 

1934-D  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 625 

1934-D  MS-63.  Brilliant . 195 

1934-D  MS-63  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 195 


1934-S  Peace  Dollar 


1934-S  MS-63.  Delicate  golden  gray  iridescence 
on  frosty  surfaces.  A  delicacy  in  Uncirculated 
grade,  and  widely  esteemed  as  the  key  issue  in 
the  Peace  dollar  series  at  the  MS-63  level.  A 
prize  for  the  advanced  specialist . 2,550 


Choice  and  Rare  1934-S 


1934-S  MS-63  (NGC).  Brilliant.  Sometimes  nice 
coins  come  in  pairs,  and  so  it  was  when  we 


bought  this  nice  1934-S  on  our  recent  trip.  Of 
course,  having  two  different  specimens  in  stock 
is  just  fine  with  us  (better  would  be  having 
100!).  This  is  the  key  to  the  series.  Take  it  for 


only . 2,550 

1935  MS-65.  Brilliant . 639 

1935  MS-65  (NGC).  Light  golden  peripheral  ton¬ 
ing . 639 

1935  MS-65  (NGC).  Brilliant . 639 

1935  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 149 

1935  MS-63  (NGC).  Brilliant . 69 

1935  MS-63  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 69 

1935-S  MS-65.  Brilliant.  An  exceptionally  nice 

example  of  this  issue . 1,150 

1935-S  MS-65  (NGC).  Brilliant  centers  with  a 
whisper  of  light  rose  peripheral  toning.  .1,150 

1935-S  MS-65  (NGC).  Brilliant . 1,150 

1935-S  MS-63.  Brilliant . 225 


Trade  Dollars 

We  have  always  enjoyed  trade  dollars,  and  we 
are  heartened  by  the  recent  interest  in  them.  With 
the  exception  of  the  1885  and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  the 
1884  (of  which  only  10  were  minted),  trade  dollars 
are  highly  collectible.  A  complete  set  of  Proofs  from 

1873  through  1883,  and  a  set  of  business  strikes 
from  1873  through  1878  forms  an  interesting  chal¬ 
lenge  and  a  distinctive  achievement. 

Use  our  listing  as  a  passport  to  start  a  collection 
of  this  fascinating  series,  or  to  add  to  your  present 
holdings. 

1874  Proof-63  (PCI).  Medium  gray  toning.  Very 

scarce  in  Proof  finish;  in  fact,  this  is  the  second 
rarest  (1873  is  rarest)  of  the  trade  dollar  Proofs 
of  the  1873-1883  era . 1,895 

1874-S  MS-63  (NGC).  Brilliant . 1,695 

1874-S  MS-63  (PCGS).  Light  golden-rose  ton¬ 
ing .  1,695 

1874-S  AU-58.  Brilliant . 265 

1875  Proof-62  (PCGS).  Brilliant.  Type  I  reverse, 

no  berry  under  claw.  Scarce  as  a  date  (business 
strikes  are  rare  in  their  own  right) . 1,595 


1875-CC  Type  I/I.  MS-61  (ANACS) .  995 

1875-S  Type  I/I  MS-62  (PCGS).  Light  golden 

toning .  525 

1875-S  Chopmarked.  AU-58  or  finer.  Brilliant 
and  lustrous.  A  nice  specimen  of  what  a  trade 
dollar  is  all  about  (with  evidence  of  actual  use 

in  China) .  165 

1876  Proof-62  (PCGS).  Brilliant.  Centennial 
year  coin.  A  very  attractive  Proof,  and  scarce, 

too .  1,350 

1876  Type  I/I.  MS-63  (NGC).  Lightly  toned. 

Guaranteed  to  please . 1,195 

1876  Type  I/II.  MS-63  (PCGS).  Brilliant  and 
lustrous  with  a  whisper  of  golden  toning.  An¬ 
other  splendid  trade  dollar .  1,450 


Key  1876-CC  Trade  $1 


1876-CC  Type  I/II.  MS-62  (NGC).  Iridescent 
toning  over  lustrous  surfaces.  Very  sharply 
struck.  A  notable  rarity  in  this  grade  level,  a 
coin  which  is  seldom  encountered  in  Mint 
State.  It  is  always  a  joy  to  buy  one  and  offer  it 

for  sale .  8,450 

1876-S  Type  I/I.  MS-63  (NGC).  Lilac  ton¬ 
ing . 1,195 

1876-S  Type  I/I.  MS-63  (PCGS).  Brilliant  and 

lustrous .  1,295 

1876-S  Type  II/II.  AU-50.  Brilliant .  350 

1876- S  Breen-5800.  MS-60  (ANACS).  Bril¬ 
liant . 425 

1877  MS-63.  Pale  champagne  iridescence 
complements  the  frosty  surfaces.  Wisps  of 
golden  brown  can  be  seen  at  the  obverse  pe¬ 
riphery.  Notable  as  the  last  trade  dollar  issue 
struck  at  the  Philadelphia  Mint  in  business 
strike  format.  All  subsequent  dates  are  Proof- 

only  issues .  1,395 

1877  MS-63  (PCGS).  Very  attractive  gold,  green, 
and  blue  surfaces.  Although  not  fully  struck,  it 
is  much  sharper  than  most.  Quite  elusive  in 
higher  grades .  1,395 

1877- CC  AU-58  (NGC).  A  key  issue  in  the  series. 
Particularly  elusive  in  higher  grades....  1,695 

1877-CC  AU-50.  Brilliant.  Scarce  Carson  City  is¬ 
sue.  Just  purchased .  650 

1877-S  MS-63  (PCGS).  Brilliant  with  light 
golden  toning.  Especially  prootlike  surfaces.  A 
very  nice  example  of  this  issue.  Not  a  rarity. 


but  certainly  beautiful! .  1,195 

1877-S  AU-55.  Brilliant .  299 

1877- S  EF-45.  Brilliant .  185 

1878- S  MS-63  (NGC).  Brilliant .  1,295 


1878-S  AU-58.  Lustrous  with  gold  toning. .  369 


Complete  Collection  of 
TRADE  DOLLARS 
1873-1885 

We  offer  for  sale  by  private  treaty  a  complete 
collection  of  United  States  trade  dollars  1873- 
1885,  with  not  only  one  of  each  date  and  mint 
(including  the  famous  1884  and  the  even  more 
famous  1885!),  but  also  with  many  interesting 
Type  I  and  Type  II  varieties  for  the  1875-1876 
years,  an  additional  complete  set  of  chopmarked 
business  strikes  1873-1878,  display  items,  and 
more — enough  to  make  a  virtual  museum  ex¬ 
hibit! 

Call  Mark  Borckardt  or  Gail  Watson  for 
more  information. 
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So,  you  don’t  have  a  million  dollars.  What  to  do? 

Opinions  by  Q.  David  Bowers 


Revitalization 

Dr.  Harry  Salyards,  editor 
of  Penny-Wise,  journal  of  the 
Early  American  Coppers 
Club,  recently  suggested  that 
members  should  think  of  new 
ways  to  revitalize  the  organiza¬ 
tion.  He  mentioned,  in  effect,  that 
one  does  not  have  to  be  wealthy  to  col¬ 
lect  early  copper  half  cents  and  cents, 
and  that  by  scouting  around,  there  are 
lots  of  interesting,  inexpensive  items  to 
be  found. 

He  suggested  that  there  was  a  great  deal  of  excitement  in 
the  1970s  and  1980s,  perhaps  peaking  in  1989.  (More  about 
the  year  1989  later.)  Exactly  why  fewer  people  are  collecting 
old  coppers  is  not  known  and  Dr.  Salyards  did  not  say,  but 
it  could  be  that  during  the  market  high  of  1989  and  later,  the 
normal  attrition  of  collectors  due  to  changing  interests, 
deaths,  etc.,  was  not  replaced  by  newcomers,  possibly  because 
rare  coins  in  general  gained  the  reputation  of  being  a  rich 
person’s  hobby. 

This  prompted  me  to  do  some  thinking.  The  numis¬ 
matic  world  loves  to  read  about  the  Eliasberg  Collection  sale 
and  other  record-breaking  auctions,  and  when  a  coin  sells  for 
$500,000  or  even  a  $1,000,000  or  more,  it  is  dramatic  news. 
And,  we’ve  certainly  sold  our  share  of  such  rarities. 

However,  the  fact  remains,  that  while  $500,000  rarities 
make  headlines,  the  average  collector  “out  there”  does  not 
have  $500,000  to  spend  for  a  single  coin,  or  even  his  or  her 
entire  collection.  The  good  news  is  that  it  does  not  take 
$500,000  to  have  a.  great  com  collection,  and  might  not  take 
even  $50,000.  Again  in  fact,  some  really  nice  collections  have 
been  built  for  much  less. 

Taking  the  situation  to  its  extreme,  our  friend  Bill  Fivaz 
is  trying  to  build  the  worst  set  of  U.S.  coins  by  design  types 
ever  formed.  If  he  has  a  coin  in,  say,  VG-8  grade  and  he  sees 
an  Abt.  Good-3,  he  will  buy  the  lesser  piece.  All  of  this  is 
being  done  in  fun,  of  course. 

But,  there  is  a  serious  side.... 

A  Set  of  Peace  Dollars  1921-1935 

A  few  years  ago  1  helped  a  friend  assemble  a  set  of  Peace 
silver  dollars  from  1921  to  1935.  He  had  less  than  $10,000 


to  spend,  but  wanted  “nice”  coins,  pieces  he  could  be  proud  to 
own  and  display.  He  asked  me  for  advice.  I  suggested  that  MS- 
63  would  be  a  happy  compromise  between  high  quality  and  low 
price.  He  agreed.  Over  the  next  several  months  he  had  a  want 
list  with  Gail  Watson  here  at  Bowers  and  Merena,  and  we  ac¬ 
quired  the  varieties  one  by  one.  Finally,  all  24  were  on  hand  and 
within  his  budget.  Although  it  would  not  have  made  any  differ¬ 
ence  to  me  if  the  coins  were  certified  (if  it  were  my  set),  he  felt 
that  having  the  coins  in  “slabs”  furnished  the  assurance  of  a  sec¬ 
ond  opinion.  No  problem.  To  find  the  24  coins,  Gail  and  I 
considered  well  over  lOOcertified  pieces.  The  result  was  a  24- 
coin  set  that  is  brilliant,  lustrous,  and  very  beautiful.  I  daresay 
that  it  would  easily  hold  its  own,  quality  wise,  with  a  carelessly 
gathered  collection  of  certified  MS-64  or  MS-65  coins.  The 
point  is  that  a  truly  beautiful  collection  was  assembled  for  less 
than  $10,000,  and  that  my  friend,  a  wealthy  man  by  no  means 
(although  he  is  on  the  fast  track  in  his  career  and  may  become 
well-to-do  someday),  really  enjoys  owning  it. 

Another  client  is  assembling  a  set  of  trade  dollars  consisting 
of  the  circulation  strikes  1873-1878  in  EF  to  AU  grade.  Al¬ 
though  this  sounds  easy,  in  reality  some  of  the  pieces  are  very 
hard  to  find.  There  will  be  17  coins  in  the  set,  unless  he  intends 
to  expand  it  by  including  certain  of  the  “Type  1  and  “  Type  II” 
die  varieties  of  1875  and  1876.  His  budget  is  $10,000  to 
$20,000.  It  seems  to  me  that  he  will  have  money  left  over,  and, 
perhaps  he  can  add  the  Proofs  of  the  later  years  through  1883. 

Collecting  Since  1955 

As  constant  readers  know,  I  enjoy  tokens  and  medals.  Begin¬ 
ning  in  1955,  when  I  was  a  teenager,  I  became  interested  in 
counterstamped  copper  cents  of  the  1 793-1857  era.  By  now  I 
probably  have  more  than  I  need,  but  several  boxes  of  the  pieces 
are  awaiting  some  leisure  hours  of  study  and  appreciation.  Some 
of  them  have  been  used  already,  such  as  for  two  books  1  have 
written  ( The  Waterford  Water  Cure  and  The  Strange  Career  of 
Dr.  Wilkins)  and  for  a  presentation  I  gave  a  few  years  ago  at  the 
Coinage  of  the  Americas  Conference  at  the  American  Numis¬ 
matic  Society,  New  York  City.  My  entire  collection  of  these 
pieces,  many  hundreds  of  specimens,  mostly  cost  me  from  a 
dollar  or  two  (years  ago)  to  $10  to  $50  in  more  recent  times. 
Among  these  are  some  more  expensive  rarities,  such  as  the  1 822 
cent  counterstamped  with  Washington  and  Lafayette,  tor  which 
I  paid  Art  Kagin  a  healthy  four-figure  price  some  time  ago.  The 
point  of  this  is  that  my  collection,  which  in  total  cost  me  tar.  far 
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less  than  the  current  value  of  an  MS-65  1889- 
CC  or  1893-S  Morgan  dollar,  has  brought  me 
countless  hours  of  enjoyment,  and  more  is  yet 
to  come. 

Time  brings  all  things,  and  one  advantage 
of  specializing  in  this  field  for  so  many  years 
is  that  I  have  had  a  chance  to  buy  many 
things.  I  recall  many  conversations  with  the  late 
Stew  Witham,  the  well-known  Ohio  collector  who 
sold  me  some  Washington-Lafayette  counterstamps  in¬ 
cluding  the  gem  1824  half  dollar  he  had  bought  from  me 
years  earlier  (coins  have  a  way  of  moving  around!).  This 
particular  coin  had  been  in  B.  Max  Meld's  Roach  Collec¬ 
tion  sale  before  then,  and  is  quite  an  attraction.  Reproduced 
here,  this  coin  is  also  illustrated  on  page  121  of  my  book,  American 
Coin  Treasures  and  Hoards. 

The  dies  for  this  particular  counterstamp  are  believed  to  have 
been  cut  by  Charles  Cushing  Wright.  Over  a  long  period  of  time  I 
have  been  building  a  file  on  Wright  and  also  on  Lafayette’s  visit  to 
America  1824-1825.  I  have  a  full  shelf  of  books  on  the  latter  subject, 
including  several  accounts  published  during  the  time  he  was  travel¬ 
ing  in  the  United  States,  seeking  to  stop  at  each  of  the  states  in  the 
Union.  Perhaps  someday  I  will  write  a  book  about  all  of  this.  Al¬ 
though  Washington-Lafayette  counterstamps  are  rather  “pricey,’  the 
information  is  not.  Every  so  often  in  a  book  store  or  antique  shop, 
I  come  across  some  old  account  of  the  1824-1825  visit  and  buy  it, 
usually  for  next  to  nothing. 

This  prompts  me  to  suggest  that  no  matter  what  your  specialty, 
information  is  very  inexpensive.  If  Morgan  silver  dollars  1878-1921 
are  your  specialty,  you  could  spend,  say,  $500  to  $1,000  on  books 
about  Richard  Bland,  John  Sherman,  the  Comstock  Lode,  the  “sil¬ 
ver  question”  of  the  1870s-1890s,  William  Jennings  Bryan,  and 
other  players  on  the  Morgan  dollar  stage,  in  the  process  build  a  de¬ 
finitive  research  library  on  this  subject ,  and  derive  endless  fascination 
and  enjoyment.  I  know,  as  I  have  done  this  (but  must  admit  that  1 
haven’t  yet  read  all  I  have  purchased). 

In  “up  markets  and  in  “down”  markets,  coins  remain  interesting 
to  own.  To  me  this  is  their  greatest  appeal. 

The  Days  of  1989 

Among  many  people  reading  this  today  are  some  who  can  remem¬ 
ber  the  heady  times  of  1989.  The  investment  market  for  rare  coins  was 
in  a  frothy  lather,  prices  were  rising  almost  weekly,  coin  mutual 
funds  were  launched  by  some  well-known  Wall  Street  funds,  and 
there  was  talk  everywhere  of  the  fantastic  surge  of  prices  that  “Wall 
Street  money”  would  bring. 

And,  prices  did  rise  for  some  coins. 

The  objects  of  greatest  attention  were  coins  in  MS-65  or  better 
condition,  no  matter  whether  they  were  com¬ 
mon  or  rare.  In  fact,  I  witnessed  the  curious 
situation  in  which  a  common  1 88 1  -S  Mor¬ 
gan  dollar  in  MS-66  grade  was  worth  much 
more  than  an  extremely  rare  1856  Liberty 
Seated  dollar  in  EF  grade!  (There  are  thou¬ 
sands  of  MS-66  1 88 1  -S  dollars  around,  but  only 
a  few  dozen  of  the  rare  1  856  EF-grade  dollars.)  Cliff 
Mishler,  who  is  one  of  the  sagest  observers  of  the  nu¬ 
mismatic  scene  I  have  ever  encountered,  wrote  in  Nu¬ 


mismatic  News  that  it  was  strange,  indeed,  that  common  coins  were 
selling  for  higher  prices  than  rare  ones.  I  sent  him  a  note  echoing  my 
agreement. 

In  time  the  inevitable  happened:  The  market  ran  out  of  new  buy¬ 
ers.  In  the  meantime,  numismatists  (that  is,  serious  buyers  of 
coins  for  numismatic  and  enjoyment  purposes)  were  sit¬ 
ting  on  the  sidelines.  They  were  not  going  to  pay 
$1,000,  or  $2,000,  or  even  more  for  a  gem  1881  -S 
Morgan  dollar.  Some  numismatists  cashed  in  their 
holdings  and  left  the  hobby,  never  to  return. 

After  a  while  investors  became  scarce,  and  prices 
plummeted.  Curiously,  the  prices  of  truly  rare  coins  in 
grades  less  than  gem  Mint  State  did  not  fall.  Although  I 
haven’t  checked,  1  suspect  that  whatever  the  price  of  an 
1 856  EF-40  Liberty  Seated  dollar  was  in  1 989,  it  is  higher  today 
in  1998.  Similarly,  just  about  every  colonial  coin  you  can  name  is 
more  valuable  today  than  it  was  nine  years  ago.  Why?  Because,  the 
price  structure  of  these  pieces  is  built  upon  numismatic  demand,  not 
investment  demand. 

As  a  rare  coin  dealer  and  auctioneer,  my  function  and  that  of 
Bowers  and  Merena  Galleries  is  to  provide  a  market  for  buyers  and 
sellers.  Business-wise,  it  doesn’t  make  much  difference  whether 
someone  buys  a  VF-20  1787  Connecticut  copper  coin  from  us  for 
$250  or  buys  a  gem  Morgan  dollar  of  a  scarce  date  for  the  same  price. 
And,  I  wholeheartedly  endorse  anyone  who  buys  either  coin  for  col¬ 
lecting  purposes.  A  collection  of  gem  Morgan  dollars  is  challenging 
to  assemble  and  fun  to  own. 

However,  anyone  buying  coins  strictly  for  investment  purposes, 
without  a  care  for  numismatic  aspects,  is  bound  to  be  disappointed 
somewhere  down  the  line. 

Today  in  1998  (Advice,  Opinions) 

Today  in  1 998  the  numismatic  sector  of  the  market  is  very  strong. 
Investors,  who  were  quite  rare  two  or  three  years  ago,  are  now  dot¬ 
ting  the  landscape.  Still,  most  of  the  new  investors  in  the  field  are  ori¬ 
ented  toward  MS-65  and  better  grade  coins.  It  has  been  said  over  and 
over  in  print  that  MS-65  and  Proof-65  or  finer  coins  are  investment 
grade,  whereas,  well,  who  gives  a  hoot  about  a  “lowly”  EF-40  1856 
Liberty  Seated  dollar? 

Not  that  you  asked,  but  my  advice  is  this: 

No.  1.  It  is  better  to  have  a  nice  collection  of  many  different  coins 
than  have  only  a  handful  of  gems.  In  terms  of  Morgan  silver  dollars, 
I  would  rather  have  a  full  set  of  97  different  varieties  in  grades  from 
MS-65  (for  the  less  expensive  pieces)  to  MS-60,  to  VF  or  EF  (for 
rarities  such  as  1889-CC),  for,  say  $50,000  to  $100,000  total  expen¬ 
diture,  than  have  just  a  single  coin  such  as  a  MS-65  1892-S  for  the 
same  price.  Of  course,  a  single  gem  1 892-S  is  just  great  to  own  if  you 
can  afford  it,  along  with  a  full  set  of  other  MS-65  coins,  but  if  you 
can’t,  then  building  a  set  within  your  means  is  a  good  way  to  go. 

No.  2.  When  considering  the  price  of  a  coin,  consider  its  price  at 
all  levels,  not  at  just  the  grade  you  are  buying.  Consider  these  two 
coins;  which  in  MS-65  grade  seems  to  have  the  best  foundational 
value ? 

Coin  A:  VF-20  $200.  EF-40  $300.  MS-60  $500.  MS-65  $1,000. 
Coin  B:  VF-20  $10.  EF-40  $30.  MS-60  $100.  MS-65  $1,000. 

For  my  money,  I  would  feel  more  secure  about  Coin  A.  In  our  re¬ 
cent  auction  catalogue  of  the  Montgomery  Collection  I  mused  that 
certain  coins  such  as  gold  dollars  and  $3  pieces  of  the  1860s  and 
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opportunities  beckon 


1870s  have  lots  of  foundational  value.  An  1863  or  1865  gold  $1  or 
$3  is  a  major  rarity  in  any  grade,  even  VF  or  EF.  Of  course,  as  you 
build  a  collection,  some  coins  will  be  common,  some  will  be  rare,  and 
“foundational  values”  will  differ.  However,  investors  have  a  way  of 
buying  quantities  ol  coins  with  low  foundational  values  while  ignor¬ 
ing  the  solid  values  out  there. 

No.  3.  Have  a  buying  plan.  Form  a  collection  of  one  each  of  the 
different  Morgan  silver  dollar  dates  and  mintmarks  1878-1921,  or 
one  each  of  the  different  design  types  of  Vermont  copper  coins 
1785-1788,  or  one  each  of  as  many  different  cent-size  tokens  you 
can  find  from  New  York  City  before  1860,  or  one  note  from  as 
many  different  national  banks  as  you  can  find  in  the  state  of  Texas, 
or  whatever.  Buy  coins,  tokens,  medals,  or  paper  money  that  you 
Find  to  be  interesting  to  own  and  contemplate.  What  somebody 
else  collects  should  not  be  important  or  even  relevant.  Make  your 
own  plan. 

No.  4.  Take  all  advice,  including  this  present  advice  from  me, 
with  a  grain  of  salt.  If  the  advice  comes  from  a  numismatist  (such 
as  I  consider  myself  to  be)  then  it  would  seem  to  have  better  value 
than  if  it  comes  from  a  coin  marketer,  but  in  any  event,  you  must 
think  for  yourself.  Gather  information  from  multiple  sources  be¬ 
fore  making  important  decisions. 

No.  6.  Shop  around,  experiment  with  different  sellers,  order 
some  of  those  “bargains,”  but  eventually  pick  one  or  several  deal¬ 


ers  from  whom  you  enjoy  buying  and  give  them  most  of  your  busi¬ 
ness.  You’ll  develop  some  fine  relationships  in  the  process. 

No.  7.  Be  careful  about  numerical  grades.  Remember  that  num¬ 
bers  are  only  part  of  the  story,  and  that  a  beautiful  MS-63  coin  is 
better  to  own,  and  usually  cheaper,  than  an  ugly  MS-65  coin.  Cer¬ 
tification  services  endeavor  to  have  a  single  number  tell  all  things, 
whereas  in  reality  a  coin  has  many  aspects. 

No.  8.  Know  coin  values.  Coin  prices  are  one  thing  and  coin  val¬ 
ues  are  something  else.  Some  coins  can  be  bargains  at  50%  over 
“Coin  Market,”  “Trends,”  or  Guide  Book  prices,  and  others  can  be 
bad  buys  at  a  50%  discount  from  these  figures.  Do  not  be  a  slave 
to  catalogue  values.  Think  for  yourself.  I  remember  paying  $3,000 
for  a  coin  that  had  a  list  price  of  under  $500,  and  thinking  it  a  bar¬ 
gain  (it  was  a  rare  variety  of  trade  dollar).  On  the  other  hand,  I  was 
once  offered  a  group  of  Mint  State  coins  that  catalogued  $100 
each,  for  $12.50  each,  and  declined  (I  won’t  say  what  they  were  as 
I  don’t  want  to  disturb  another  dealer’s  “good  buy”). 

No.  9.  Learn  as  much  as  you  can.  Build  a  basic  numismatic  li¬ 
brary  containing  the  books  you  find  to  be  the  most  interesting  and 
helpful.  This  is  the  best  investment  you  can  possibly  make. 

No.  10.  Enjoy  yourself.  Have  a  good  time  collecting.  Life  is  too 
fleeting  to  do  otherwise.  Catch  the  crest  of  the  wave.  Numismat¬ 
ics  has  been  called  “the  world's  greatest  hobby.”  Sample  this  great¬ 
ness,  sample  this  enjoyment,  with  your  next  coin  or  book  purchase. 


Of  Coins  and  a  Mystery  Novel 


The  other  day  our  local  librarian,  Louise  Gehman,  told  us 
she  had  become  quite  excited  while  reading  a  copy  of  a  mystery 
novel.  Our  firm  was  mentioned,  she  said.  The  very  next  day  we 
hurried  to  borrow  her  copy,  and  were  delighted  to  see  the  book 
by  Lawrence  Block,  The  Burglar  Who  Studied  Spinoza,  “A  Bernie 
Rhodenbarr  mystery,”  published  by  Dutton  in  1997.  Lo!  and  be¬ 
hold,  on  page  8  we  encountered  this,  picking  up  in  the  middle  of 
the  text  (giving  you  a  good  reason  to  buy  your  own  copy  to  find 
out  the  rest!): 

“Sharp  of  you.  They’ll  be  gone  overnight,  and  so  will  Astrid, 
and  Astrid’s  their  burglar  protection.  They’re  rich  enough  to  afford 
designer  dresses  and  trendy  purebred  dogs.  And  for  him  to  indulge 
his  little  hobby.” 

“What  little  hobby?" 

“He  collects  coins.” 

“Oh,”  I  said,  and  frowned,  “You  told  me  his  name.  Not 
Flanders,  that  was  her  maiden  name,  like  the  dog.  Colcannon.  But 
you  didn’t  say  his  first  name.  Wait  a  minute.  Yes,  you  did.  His  first 
name’s  Herb.” 

“You’ve  got  a  great  mind  for  details,  Bern. 

“Herb  Colcannon.  Herbert  Colcannon.  Herbert  Franklin 
Colcannon.  Is  he  that  Herbert  Colcannon?” 

“How  many  do  you  figure  there  are?’ 

“He  was  buying  Proof  pattern  gold  at  a  Bowers  and  Ruddy  auc¬ 
tion  last  fall  and  he  picked  up  something  a  few  months  ago  at  a 
sale  at  Stack’s.  I  forget  what.  I  read  something  about  it  in  Coin 
World.  But  the  odds  are  he  keeps  the  stuff  in  the  bank.” 


“They’ve  got  a  wall  safe.  What  does  that  do  to  the  odds? 

“Shaves  them  a  little.  How  do  you  happen  to  know  that?” 

“She  mentioned  it  once.  How  she’d  wanted  to  wear  a  piece  of 
jewelry  one  night  and  couldn’t  because  it  was  locked  up  and  she’d 
forgotten  the  combination  and  he  was  out  of  town.  I  almost  told 
her  I  had  a  friend  who  could  have  helped  her,  but  I  decided  it 
might  be  better  if  she  didn’t  know  about  you. 

“Wise  decision.  Maybe  he  doesn’t  keep  everything  in  the  bank. 
Maybe  some  of  his  coins  keep  her  jewelry  company.’  My  mind 
was  starting  to  race.  Where  did  they  live?  What  was  the  security 
like?  How  could  I  crack  it?  What  was  I  likely  to  walk  out  with,  and 
through  whose  good  offices  could  1  most  expediently  turn  it  into 
clean  anonymous  cash?” 

Later  on  in  the  book,  way  back  on  page  155,  we  came  across  a  de¬ 
tailed  discussion — occupying  many  pages — of  a  certain  rare  coin,  pref¬ 
aced  with  this  comment: 

My  first  call  was  to  the  American  Numismatic  Society,  located 
some  four  miles  north  of  me  at  Broadway  and  1  56th  Street.  I  in¬ 
troduced  myself  as  James  Klavin  of  the  New  York  Times  and  ex¬ 
plained  I  was  doing  a  piece  on  the  1913V  nickel.  Could  he  tell 
me  a  few  things  about  the  coin?  Was  it  true,  for  example,  that 
only  five  specimens  were  known  to  exist?  And  did  he  happen  to 
know  where  those  specimens  were  located  at  the  present  time? 
Could  he  say  when  a  specimen  had  last  changed  hands?  And  lor 
what  price? 

It  seems  that  rare  coins  and  mysteries  go  well  together,  and  we  wish 
Lawrence  Block  the  best  of  sales  for  his  fine  new  book l 
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Coins  for  Sale 


U  S.  GOLD  COINS 

Gold  coins  have  always  been  a  prime  specialty 
here  at  Bowers  and  Merena  Galleries,  and  through 
our  portals  have  passed  every  rarity  in  the  book.  If 
you  are  building  a  fine  set  of  gold  coins,  please  send 
us  your  “want  list  so  that  we  can  find  coins  for 
you.  Conversely,  when  the  time  comes  to  sell,  we 
are  an  eager  buyer  of  scarce  and  interesting  pieces. 
We  have  noted  a  great  increase  in  interest  recently 
in  gold  coins.  No  doubt  this  is  because  gold  bullion 
has  dropped  in  price  during  the  past  year  or  two, 
making  certain  gold  coins,  such  as  $20  pieces, 
more  reasonably  priced  than  in  a  long  time! 

We  buy  choice  gold  coins  whenever  we  can,  and 
our  success  is  reflected  in  the  present  offering- — 
which  includes  many  scarce,  rare,  and  high-quality 
pieces  in  just  about  all  series  and  price  ranges. 

There  is  a  lot  of  good  reading  to  be  had  in  this 
field,  and  if  you  don’t  already  own  a  copy,  high  on 
the  list  of  things  you  should  have  is  Dave  Bowers’ 
book,  United  States  Gold  Coinage:  An  Illustrated 
History,  which  tells  the  entire  story  of  American 
gold  coinage  from  1795  onward,  and  is  illustrated 
with  pieces  from  the  fabulous  collection  of  Louis 
E.  Eliasberg,  Sr.  (which  we  catalogued  and  auc¬ 
tioned  in  1982  in  a  once-in-a-lifetime  event).  We 
recall  that  former  secretary  of  the  Treasury  James 
Baker  used  this  book  as  a  resource  and  quoted 


from  it  when  giving  a  talk  about  gold  coins.  You’ll 
like  it,  too! 

$1  Gold  Pieces 

1853  MS-62.  Brilliant.  Popular  and  very  affordable 


issue . 495 

1854  MS-62  (NGC).  Brilliant . 525 


Beautiful  1855  Gold  $1 


1855  MS-61  (PCGS).  Brilliant  and  lustrous.  A 
pleasing  specimen  of  the  somewhat  scarce  Type 
II  design  minted  1854-1856.  Ideal  for  a  type 
set . 5,195 


Rare  1859-S  Gold  Dollar 


1859-S  AU-55  (NGC).  You'll  like  the  quality  of 
this  1859-S  gold  dollar,  which,  at  this  grade 
level  is  quite  rare . 2,195 


Our  Next  Coin  Show 

June  4-6 

Long  Beach,  CA 
Long  Beach  Convention 

We  look  forward  to  seeing  you 
at  our  upcoming  events! 


1998  Auction  Schedule 

May  10-12,  1998 

New  York  City,  NY 

August  3,  1998 

Portland,  OR 
The  Rarities  Sale 
Now  accepting  consignments! 

September  14-16,  1998 

New  York  City,  NY 
Now  accepting  consignments! 

November  12-14,  1998 

Baltimore,  MD 

in  conjunction  with  the  Suburban 
Washington/Baltimore  Convention 
Now  accepting  consignments! 


1861  EF-40.  Brilliant . 165 

1862  MS-63.  Brilliant . '..  1,095 

1873  Open  3.  AU-58  (NGC).  Brilliant . 225 

1874  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant  and  lustrous.  Ideal 

for  a  type  set . 1,495 

1874  AU-50.  Brilliant . 189 

1888  MS-63  (PCGS).  Brilliant.  Next  to  last  issue 

of  the  series . 1,195 


Quarter  Eagles 


1807  EF-45  (PCGS).  A  brilliant  yellow  gold  speci¬ 
men  of  this  rare,  early  quarter  eagle  date.  A  coin 
that  will  be  ideal  for  a  type  set  or  a  specialized 


collection . 5,995 

1836  AU-50  (PCGS) . 795 

1836  EF-45  (ANACS).  Brilliant . 495 

1837  EF-45  (NGC).  Brilliant . 595 

1842-0  EF-45  (PCGS).  An  especially  nice  ex¬ 
ample  of  this  scarce,  early  issue . 1,495 

1849  AU-50  (PCGS).  Brilliant.  We  have  been  buy¬ 
ing  as  many  nice  gold  coins  as  we  can  find,  and 

this  is  one  of  our  new  purchases . 975 

1851  AU-58  (NGC).  Brilliant . 295 

1854-0  AU-55  (NGC) . 695 

1857  AU-58  (NGC).  Brilliant . 295 


Rare  1859-D  $2.50 


1859-D  EF-40  (NGC).  A  splendid  specimen  of 
this  rarity,  Just  2,244  were  minted.  How  many 
can  survive  today?  Probably  fewer  than  1 00,  of 
which  this  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  attrac¬ 
tive . 2,495 

Comparative  quarter  eagle  mintage  figures:  1 859:  39,444; 

1859-D:  2,244;  1859-S:  15,200.  As  [he  mintage  indi 
cates,  the  1 859-D  is  scarce.  The  surviving  population  is  prob¬ 
ably  about  on  the  same  order  as  the  1857-D,  perhaps  a  bit 
scarcer,  say  50  to  100  coins,  ’['his  represented  the  swan  song, 
the  last  appearance  of  the  quarter  eagle  denomination  among 
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Dahlonega  coins.  Although  the  Mint  was  to  remain  open  for 
two  more  years,  no  further  production  of  $2.50  coins  ensued. 

1859-D  F-15  (PCGS).  Very  rare  in  all  grades.  A 
key  to  the  series . 950 

1872  AU-50  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 595 

1873  Open  3.  MS-62  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 795 

1878  MS-63  (PCGS).  Brilliant.  A  nice  combina¬ 
tion  of  high  grade  and  visual  beauty. . 1,095 

1879  MS-62  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 595 

1882  MS-62  (NGC).  Brilliant.  Business  strike 

mintage  of  only  4,000  coins . 1,395 

1889  MS-63  (NGC).  Essentially  brilliant  with  just 

a  whisper  of  olive  iridescence . 1,050 

1890  MS-61  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 595 


1902  MS-65  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 2,495 

1902  MS-63  (PCGS) . 995 


Gem  1903  Quarter  Eagle 


1903  MS-65  (PCGS).  Brilliant.  Ideal  for  a  high- 


grade  type  set.  A  frosty  little  cameo!  . 2,795 

1903  MS-64  (PCGS) . 1,395 

1903  MS-62  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 495 

1904  MS-62  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 495 

1905  MS-63.  Brilliant . 995 

1906  MS-64  (PCGS) . 1,395 

1906  MS-63.  Brilliant . 995 

1907  MS-63  (NGC).  Brilliant . 995 

Last  year  of  the  Liberty  Head  design.  First  introduced  in 
1840,  this  became  the  longest-used  motif,  without  a  major 
change,  in  American  coinage  history. 

1907  MS-62  (NGC).  Brilliant . 495 


Gem  1908  Quarter  Eagle 


1908  MS-65  (PCGS).  Brilliant,  frosty  surfaces.  A 
marvelous  gem  specimen  of  the  first  year  of  the 
Indian  Head  design.  Just  purchased  as  we  go  to 
press,  and  offered  here  for  the  first  time.  3,950 
Historical  and  numismatic  notes  concerning  the  1908- 
1 929  motif: 

From  1908  to  1929  quarter  eagles  of  the  Indian  Head 
design  were  struck.  Originally,  coins  of  this  denomination 
were  to  have  been  designed  by  Augustus  Saint-Gaudens,  but 
by  the  time  of  the  artists  death  in  August  1907,  little  had 
been  done.  The  assignment  fell  to  Dr.  William  Sturgis 
Bigelow,  a  friend  of  Theodore  Roosevelt,  to  make  a  proposal, 
and  he  suggested  a  coinage  of  intaglio  or  recessed  design.  1  he 
idea  received  a  favorable  reception,  for  Roosevelt  still  believed 
that  American  coinage  was  very  unattractive  in  comparison 
to  pieces  of  antiquity.  Bigelow  engaged  Bela  Lyon  Pratt,  a 


well-known  Boston  sculptor,  earlier  a  student  of  Saint- 
Gaudens,  to  prepare  models  for  the  $2.50  and  $5  designs. 

1 908,  November:  The  Numismatist  printed  an  article  on 
the  new  Bela  Lyon  Pratt  quarter  eagles  and  half  eagles. 

“That  which  has  been  anticipated  for  months  is  now  a 
fact  that  a  decidedly  new  and  novel  departure  in  United 
States  coinage  appears  in  the  new  type  $2.50  and  $5  gold 
pieces  which  were  just  issued- — the  first  was  in  November. 
The  great  novelty  in  the  new  coins  is  that  the  design  is  incuse, 
instead  of  being  raised  or  embossed,  as  is  the  general  coinage 
in  the  world.  The  planchets  are  not  milled,  the  field  from 
edge  to  edge  being  one  flat  surface  with  a  design  struck  in, 
or  sunk.  The  periphery  (so-called  edge)  is  reeded.  At  last  we 
have  the  features  of  a  real  Indian  on  our  coinage.  The  central 
design  on  the  obverse  presents  in  profile  the  strong  features 
of  the  male  Indian,  with  long  extending  and  wide,  full-feath- 
ered  headdress.  The  design  of  the  reverse  is  the  much  com¬ 
mented  upon  eagle  that  appears  on  the  Saint-Gaudens  $  1 0 
piece.  The  incuse  design,  even  on  the  smaller  planchets,  em¬ 
phasizes  or  magnifies  the  characteristics  of  this  muchly  feath¬ 
ered  and  greatly  criticized  bird.  Those  who  appreciate  an 
innovation  certainly  have  it  in  the  new  coins.” 

1 908,  December:  The  Numismatist  began  with  an  article 
by  Howland  Wood  on  the  new  $2.50  and  $5  gold  coins. 
Among  other  comments,  the  writer  stated  the  following: 

“The  new  gold  half  and  quarter  eagles  are  out.  To  most 
people  these  came  unheralded  and  with  very  little  warning. 
The  public  press  has  very  little  to  say  about  them  though  they 
depart  much  more  from  the  accepted  standards  than  the  Saint- 
Gaudens  pieces  did.  The  chief  departure  from  the  worlds  ac¬ 
cepted  standards  of  how  money  should  be  made  is  a  treatment 
of  the  background  or  field.  Heretofore  the  field  of  the  coin  has 
been  the  most  depressed  part,  while  the  design  has  stood  out 
in  more  or  less  greater  relief.  On  these  new  coins  the  back¬ 
ground  has  become  the  foreground  and  is  now  in  the  same 
plane  with  the  highest  part  of  the  relief.  The  design  is  formed 
by  countersinking  into  the  field.  The  idea  of  depressing  the 
design  below  the  face  of  the  coin  originated  with  Dr.  William 
S.  Bigelow  of  Boston,  who  commissioned  Mr.  Bela  Lyon  Pratt, 
a  noted  Boston  sculptor,  to  make  the  designs.” 

Examples  of  the  Indian  Head  quarter  eagle  were  pro¬ 
duced  at  the  Philadelphia  Mint  from  1908  through  1915  and 
again  from  1925  through  1929.  Denver  Mint  pieces  were 
produced  in  1911,  1914,  and  1925,  with  the  191 1-D  consid¬ 
ered  to  be  the  rarity  of  the  series.  Coins  of  the  last  several 
years  did  not  circulate  actively  but  remained  in  Treasury 
vaults.  Most  were  melted  during  the  1 930s. 

Although  Bela  Lyon  Pratt  is  remembered  today  as  a 
sculptor,  not  a  numismatist,  on  October  17,  1913,  he  was 
named  as  an  associate  member  of  the  American  Numismatic 
Society,  New  York  City.  No  doubt  he  had  the  opportunity  to 
fraternize  with  well-known  collectors  of  that  era,  including 
the  aforementioned  Howland  Wood. 

Today,  in  1998,  the  type  set  collector  can  easily  find  ex¬ 
amples  of  Pratt’s  Indian  Head  quarter  eagle  in  grades  from 
Very  Fine  to  AU.  Uncirculated  pieces  are  scarce,  and  superb 
Uncirculated  pieces  are  very  scarce.  The  scarcity  of  higher 
grade  pieces  is  explained  not  by  the  mintages,  which  in  most 
instances  were  generous,  but  by  the  format  of  the  coin.  The 
field  of  a  typical  specimen,  exposed  to  wear  and  other  effects, 
acquired  marks  quickly,  and  even  storage  in  a  mint  bag  was  apt 
to  reduce  the  grade  of  a  piece  below  the  Uncirculated  level. 

1909  AU-58  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 235 

1910  MS-63  (NGC).  Brilliant  and  beautiful. 995 

Superb  191 1-D  $2.50  Rarity 


191 1-D  MS-64  (NGC).  A  beautiful,  brilliant,  and 
remarkably  choice  specimen,  lustrous  and 
frosty,  of  the  rarest  and  most  desired  issue  in  the 
Indian  quarter  eagle  series.  Mintmark  very  bold 


(worth  noting,  as  some  of  this  issue  have  the 
mintmark  weak).  It  is  not  often  we  have  one  to 

offer  at  this  grade  level . 9,250 

1912  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 1,695 

1912  AU-55  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 209 

1913  MS-63  (NGC).  Brilliant.  This  and  other 

quarter  eagles  from  among  our  new  purchases 
would  make  nice  additions  to  your  collection. 
You’ll  like  our  quality  and  value . 795 

1913  MS-62  (NGC).  Brilliant . 365 

1914  MS-62  (NGC).  Brilliant . 1,195 

1914  AU-58  (ANACS).  Brilliant . 325 

1914  AU-50.  Brilliant . 239 

1914-D  MS-62  (NGC).  Brilliant . 575 

1914-D  MS-62  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 575 

1914-D  MS-60  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 285 

1915  MS-63  (NGC).  Brilliant . 950 

1915  MS-61  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 299 

1926  MS-63  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 719 

1928  MS-63  (PCGS).  Lustrous  and  attractive. 

Mostly  brilliant  with  some  splashes  of  lilac  on 
the  reverse . 875 

1929  MS-63  (PCGS).  Brilliant.  Last  year  of  mint¬ 
age  of  the  quarter  eagle  series . 795 

1929  MS-61.  Brilliant . 295 

$3  Md 

Lustrous  1854  $3 


1854  MS-62  (PCGS).  Brilliant.  First  year  of  the 
denomination,  and  the  only  year  with  the  word 
DOLLARS  in  smaller  letters  on  the  reverse. 
This  lustrous  specimen  will  be  ideal  for  a  high- 


quality  type  set . 3,350 

1874  AU-58  (NGC).  Brilliant.  Scarce,  as  are  all 

gold  coins  of  this  denomination . 1,150 

1874  AU-53  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 995 

1878  AU-55  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 875 


lalf  Eaoles 


181 1  EF-40  (NGC).  Light  gold  surfaces.  Somewhat 

scarce  as  are  all  pre-1834  gold  coins . 2,850 

1834  Classic  Head,  Plain  4,  No  Motto.  AU-58 
(NGC).  Some  proollike  surface  is  visible  in  pro¬ 
tected  areas . 1,195 
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1834  Classic  Head,  Plain  4,  No  Motto.  AU-53 


(PCGS) . 865 

1836  Breen-6509.  AU-50 . 795 

1838  EF-45  (PCGS) . 635 

1843  AU-55  (NGC).  Brilliant . 595 

1847  Breen-6570.  Doubled  7.  AU-55 . 995 


1852-D  EF-45.  Bright  yellow  gold.  A  beautiful 
example;  one  of  the  finest  we’ve  seen . 1,975 

Seldom-Seen  1859-D  $5 


1859-D  EF-40  (NGC).  A  splendid  specimen  of 
this  rarity.  Just  2,244  were  minted.  How  many 
can  survive  today?  Relatively  few,  of  which  this 
is  certainly  one  of  the  most  attractive.  ...2,495 


1873  Open  3.  MS-60  (NGC).  Brilliant . 695 

1879-CC  EF-40  (PCGS).  Some  lustre  remains  in 

protected  areas.  Rare  issue . 1,395 

1879-S  AU-50  (Hallmark).  Brilliant . 219 

Choice  1886-S  $5  Gold 


1886-S  MS-64  (NGC).  Brilliant.  While  the  1886- 
S  is  seen  quite  regularly,  and,  in  fact,  is  quite 
plentiful  in  lower  grades,  at  the  MS-64  level  it 
is  a  rarity. . 2,350 

1892- S  MS-61  (PCGS).  Brilliant.  Quite  scarce  in 

Mint  State,  although  readily  available  in  worn 
grades . 1,095 

1893- 0  MS-60  (NGC).  Brilliant.  A  popular  and 


somewhat  scarce  New  Orleans  issue . 1 ,250 

1893- S  MS-61  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 435 

1894- 0  MS-61  (NGC).  Brilliant  and  lus¬ 
trous . 1 ,395 

1894-0  AU-58  (NGC).  Brilliant  and  lustrous.  850 
1895  AU-55.  Brilliant . 175 

1897  MS-63  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 1,095 

1897-S  AU-58  (NGC).  Brilliant . 465 

1898  MS-60.  Brilliant . 275 

1899  MS-63  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 965 

1902  MS-63  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 1,150 

1902-S  MS-62  (NGC).  Brilliant . 325 


Lustrous,  Exceptional  1903  $5 


1903  MS-64  (PCGS).  Exceptionally  nice.  A  qual¬ 


ity  coin  for  a  type  set . 2,350 

1903  MS-63  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 850 

1903-S  MS-63.  Brilliant  and  beautiful.  Somewhat 
scarce . 875 

1905  MS-63  (NGC).  Brilliant . 995 

1905-S  AU-55  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 325 

1906  MS-61  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 285 

1907  MS-62  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 319 

1907  MS-60  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 285 

1908  MS-62.  Brilliant . 395 

1910-S  AU-55  (NGC).  Brilliant . 475 

1912  AU-58  (NGC) . 295 

1914  MS-63.  Brilliant  and  lustrous.  Quite  rare  so 

fine . 1 ,850 


The  1914  is  quite  elusive  in  Mint  State,  in  fact,  our  ex¬ 
perience  has  been  that  the  only  Indian  half  eagle  readily 
available  in  Mint  State  is  the  1 909-D,  trailed  at  a  long  dis¬ 
tance  by  the  1908  Philadelphia  issue.  Nearly  all  others  are 
seldom  seen. 

1914  MS-63  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 1,850 


Splendid  MS-63  1914-D  $5 


1914-D  MS-63  (PCGS).  Brilliant  and  beautiful. 
A  find  for  the  discriminating  buyer . 2,450 

Gorgeous  1915  $5  Gold 


1915  MS-64  (PCGS).  A  lustrous  specimen  of  ex¬ 


quisite  beauty. . 4,795 

1915  AU-58  (PCGS) . 279 


Mysterious  Gold  Rush  Tokens  (Revisited) 


Recently  we  noted  that  David  Sundman 
had  sent  us  a  clipping  from  an  1849  book, 
California.  Four  Months  Among  the  Gold- 
Finders,  Being  the  Diary  of  an  Expedition 
from  San  Francisco  to  the  Gold  Districts,  by  J. 
Tyrwhitt  Brooks,  M.D. 

The  account  related  that  a  diary  entry, 
Monday,  July  24,  1848,  stated  that  a  party 
came  to  Sutters  Fort.  Some  account  was 
given  of  the  difficulties  between  the  Indi¬ 
ans  and  the  White  men,  the  latter  having 
taken  over  many  properties.  The  Indians, 
as  might  be  expected,  came  out  with  the 
short  end  of  the  stick.  The  narrative  of  this 
particular  visit  picks  up  at  this  point: 

After  this  double  defeat,  the  tribes 
seem  to  have  given  up  all  idea  of  pros¬ 
ecuting  a  war  against  their  new  neigh¬ 
bors,  and,  gradually  relinquishing  their 
thievish  habits,  settled  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  the  Fort — sometimes  hunting 
and  trapping  for  the  pale  faces,  and  at 
others  labouring  away  at  ditching  and 
brick-making,  being  paid  chiefly  in  ar¬ 
ticles  of  clothing  and  small  allowances  of 
pisco.  The  trapper  told  us  that  Captain 
Sutter  has  now  a  tin  coin  in  circulation, 
stamped  with  his  name,  and  good  for  a 
certain  amount  of  merchandise  at  the 
Fort. 

The  trouble  is  that  neither  your  editor 
nor  David  Sundman  had  ever  heard  of  a 
‘tin  coin  in  circulation”  stamped  with  the 
name  of  Sutter.  Nor  could  any  informa¬ 


tion  about  such  an  item  be  found  on  our 
bookshelf  after  consulting  works  by 
Kappen,  Rulau,  Wright,  and  others. 

A  few  weeks  later  a  letter  arrived  from 
Jess  Patrick  of  the  Patrick  Mint,  who  en¬ 
closed  a  copy  of  an  item  that  coin  dealer 
George  Eggimann  had  given  him  on  a  re¬ 
cent  trip  to  Coloma,  CA,  the  site  of 
Sutter’s  Mill.  This  was  a  modern  printing 
with  no  original  source  credited: 

Sutter’s  Tin  Money 
Native  Americans  working  for  Sutter 
were  paid  in  currency  made  of  tin.  The 
currency  was  in  the  form  of  circular 
disks  stamped  with  a  star  and  holes  in  it. 
Each  perforation  represented  one  day’s 
work.  These  could  be  exchanged  at  any 
time  for  articles  which  the  Indians  de¬ 
sired,  such  as  blanket  shirts,  cotton  cloth 
at  a  dollar  a  yard,  and  trinkets  and  sweet 
meats  at  corresponding  price. 

Around  this  time  your  editor  received  a 
telephone  call  from  L.H.,  a  Minnesota  nu¬ 
mismatist  and  student  of  the  Gold  Rush, 
after  discussing  various  matters  the  topic  of 
J.  Tyrwhitt  Brooks,  M.D.,  and  his  long-ago 
diary  arose.  His  comment,  in  essence: 

This  was  a  made-up  account  of  a  trip 
that  never  took  place,  at  least  not  by 
Brooks.  It  was  made  to  cater  to  the  great 
demand  that  readers  in  the  eastern  part 
of  the  United  States  and  in  England  had 
for  news  of  the  Gold  Rush  and  how  to 
make  a  fortune. 
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$111  (.old  liiiolivs 

1840  LF-45  (PCGS).  Brilliant.  Somewhat  scarce 

early  Liberty  Head  date . 835 

1841  EF-40  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 595 

1847  AU-50  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 625 

1850  Large  Date.  AU-55  (PCGS).  A  high- 

grade  example  of  this  early  Liberty  Head 
$10  date .  1,195 


1871-S  EF-45  (NGC).  A  pleasing  specimen  of  this 


rare  eagle . 2,195 

1879  MS-60  (NGC) . 675 

1881  MS-62  (NGC) . 475 

1882-S  MS-62  (NGC).  Brilliant . 1,595 

1884-CC  EF-45  (NGC).  Very  scarce  at  this  grade 

level . 1,295 

1888-S  AU-58  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 345 

1892  MS-63  (NGC) . 1,450 

1895-0  AU-58  (PCGS) . 469 

1901- 0  AU-53  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 385 

1902- S  MS-62  (PCGS) . 425 

1904-0  AU-55  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 385 

1906-S  MS-61  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 675 

Struck  during  the  earthquake  year. 

1906-S  MS-60  (NGC).  Brilliant . 575 

1906-S  AU-58  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 425 

1907  MS-63  (PCGS).  Liberty  Head  design,  last 

year  of  the  motif.  Brilliant . 895 

1909  MS-62  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 895 

1910-D  MS-62  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 595 

191 1  MS-62  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 615 

1913  MS-61  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 575 

1915  AU-58  (NGC).  Brilliant . 485 

1926  MS-63  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 850 

1932  MS-63  (PCGS).  Brilliant.  Last  readily  col¬ 
lectible  date  in  the  $10  series,  the  1933  being 
a  formidable  rarity  that  is  seldom  offered  lor 
sale .  975 


$20  Gold 
Double  Eaifles 

The  public  fascination  for  $20  pieces  continues, 
and  these  have  been  great  sellers  here  at  Bowers  and 
Merena  Galleries.  More  than  just  a  few  people  are 
endeavoring  to  put  together  date  runs  of  sequences 
of  these  pieces,  often  selecting  grades  such  as  MS- 
60  through  MS-64  as  being  an  ideal  meeting  point 
between  high  quality  and  low  price. 

Make  us  your  headquarters  for  your  own  set  of 


double  eagles! 

1873  Open  3.  MS-60  (NGC).  Brilliant . 895 

1873  Open  3.  AU-55  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 675 

1876  AU-50  (NGC) . 595 


1888  AU-58 . 595 

1890- S  MS-60  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 695 

1891- S  MS-62  (NGC).  Brilliant . 725 

1894  MS-62  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 650 

1896- S  MS-62  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 750 

1897- S  AU-55.  Brilliant . 495 

1898- S  MS-62  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 650 

1901  MS-64  (NGC) . 1,695 

1901  MS-63  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 795 

1903-S  MS-62  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 619 

1904  MS-63  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 695 

1904  MS-62  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 615 

1905- S  MS-62  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 619 

1906- D  MS-60  (NGC).  Brilliant . 595 


Beautiful  MCMVI1  $20 


MCMVII  (1907)  High  Relief.  MS-62  (NGC).  A 
splendid  specimen,  just  purchased,  of  a  gold 
coin  that  never  goes  out  of  numismatic  favor. 
Ever  since  the  time  of  issue,  in  December  1 907, 
the  beautiful  High  Relief  design  by  Augustus 
Saint-Gaudens  has  been  a  favorite . 9,950 

A  Little  Reading  Material  Concerning  the  History  of  this 
Issue: 

One  day  in  1 904  President  Theodore  Roosevelt  visited 
the  Smithsonian  Institution,  then  centered  in  the  “Castle” 
which,  to  this  day,  is  a  cynosure  on  the  Mall  between  the 
Capitol  and  the  Washington  Monument.  There,  under  glass, 
he  viewed  specimens  of  ancient  Greek  coinage.  Perhaps  re¬ 
flecting  upon  a  handful  of  pocket  change,  he  would  later 
(December  27,  1904)  write  to  Leslie  Mortier  Shaw,  his  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Treasury: 

“I  think  our  coinage  is  artistically  of  atrocious  hideous- 


Gold  Dollars 

The  latest  news  as  of  May  29,  1852 
(reprinted  from  Gleason’s  Pictorial 
Drawing  Room  Companion,  page 349): 

The  Philadelphia  Ledger  says  that 
split  gold  dollars  are  rapidly  multiply¬ 
ing— 

These  pieces,  by  some  fine  and  in¬ 
genious  machinery,  are  split  in  two, 
about  one  hall  of  the  coin  abstracted, 
and  the  plundered  sides  stuck  together 
again,  but  the  face  of  the  piece  not  the 
least  scarred  or  injured.  A  little  care  will 
readily  detect  the  fraud.  The  milling 
around  the  edge  will  be  found  broken, 
and  very  generally  a  pewter-colored  ce¬ 
ment  may  be  observed  protruding 
from  it.  The  coin,  though,  is  thin  in 
the  middle. 


ness.  Would  it  be  possible,  without  asking  permission  of 
Congress,  to  employ  a  man  like  Saint -( laudens  to  given  us  a 
coinage  that  would  have  some  beauty?" 

At  the  time  Saint-Gaudens,  who  since  1885  had  mam 
tained  his  studio  in  Cornish,  New  Hampshire,  in  verdant 
hills  overlooking  the  Connecticut  River,  was  America  s  best 
known  and  most  honored  sculptor.  He  had  done  extensive- 
commissions  for  many  important  projects  including  for  the 
Worlds  Columbian  Exposition  (Chicago,  1893),  among 
many  other  commissions.  A  particular  point  of  pride  was  the 
nude  Diana  sculpted  for  display  atop  Madison  Square  Gar¬ 
den,  the  New  York  gathering  place  designed  by  his  late  la¬ 
mented  buddy  and  fellow-womanizer,  Stanford  White,  of  the 
architectural  firm  of  McKim,  Mead  8c  White.  Both  White 
and  Saint-Gaudens  had  an  eye  for  things  artistic  and,  it  seems 
(from  a  recollection  of  a  White  descendant  published  in  New 
Yorker)  young  girls.  Unfortunately,  Pittsburgh  millionaire 
Harry  K.  1  haw  did  not  like  the  reminiscences  of  trysts  re¬ 
vealed  to  him  by  his  wife,  former  ingenue  showgirl  Evelyn 
Nesbit  (“the  girl  on  the  red  velvet  swing”),  who  had  enjoyed 
many  secret  meetings  earlier  with  White.  At  a  1906  gather¬ 
ing  in  the  rooftop  pavilion  at  Madison  Square  Garden,  Thaw 
killed  White.  Both  White  and  Saint-Gaudens  were  “men 
about  town”  in  New  York  City  at  the  turn  of  the  century,  and 
both  enjoyed  wine,  women,  and  song. 

In  Cornish,  Saint-Gaudens  was  part  of  an  artists’  colony 
that  included  a  half  dozen  or  more  artists  and  writers  of  re¬ 
pute,  among  the  former  being  Maxfield  Parrish  (who  in  1907 
was  given  a  specimen  of  the  regular  MCMVII  High  Relief 
$20  by  the  Saint-Gaudens  family).  Each  summer  the  group 
would  hold  amateur  theatricals  and  otherwise  enjoy  the  arts 
in  bucolic  surroundings.  It  is  not  widely  known  that  James 
Earle  Fraser,  who  later  designed  the  1913  Buffalo  nickel, 
1926  Oregon  Trail  Memorial  half  dollar  (working  with  his 
wife),  and  other  pieces,  was  an  assistant  to  Saint-Gaudens 
from  1898  to  1902,  and  assisted  with  the  Sherman  Victory 
Monument,  erected  in  New  York  City  in  1903.  Later  Fraser 
worked  with  Saint-Gaudens  at  the  artists  studio  in  Cornish, 
New  Hampshire  and  became  a  member  of  the  artists’  colony 
in  that  community. 

By  early  1905,  Saint-Gaudens  had  been  contacted  by 
Roosevelt  or  his  staff,  not  at  first  for  coinage,  but  to  help 
create  the  medal  for  Roosevelt’s  March  1905  inauguration, 
his  first  as  an  elected  president,  following  his  having  served 
since  President  McKinley’s  assassination  in  1901.  Saint- 
Gaudens  soon  went  to  work,  and  created  a  new  reverse  fea¬ 
turing  a  standing  eagle  (which  he  would  later  adapt  for  the 
1907  $10  coin).  Meanwhile,  Saint-Gaudens,  who  was  stay¬ 
ing  at  the  Players’  Club,  New  York  City,  had  been  asked  about 
the  coinage  as  well. 

On  January  20,  1 905,  he  wrote  to  Director  of  the  Mint 
George  E.  Roberts  in  Washington: 

“Your  letter  of  January  13  th  addressed  c/o  Society  of 
American  Artists  was  sent  to  Windsor,  Vermont  [Windsor, 
across  the  Connecticut  River  from  Cornish,  NH,  was  where 
the  artist  received  his  mail]  and  from  there  forwarded  to  me 
here  two  days  ago.  I  am  extremely  interested  in  the  matter  of 
the  new  designs  for  the  coinage  and  am  honored  by  your 
desire  that  I  should  give  thought  and  advice  on  the  subject. 
It  will  I  assure  you  give  me  great  pleasure  to  assist  in  the  pro¬ 
curing  of  good  work  but  I  shall  need  time  for  reflection  and 
consultation  with  others  before  replying  definitely  and  when 
1  have  come  to  a  conclusion  I  will  write  you  at  once.  I  shall 
be  in  Washington  in  March  and  should  you  desire  it  can  take 
up  the  subject  with  you  at  that  time.” 

The  sculptor  was  given  a  commission  of  $5,000  and  re¬ 
quested  by  Roosevelt  to  redesign  the  entire  American  coinage 
from  the  cent  to  the  double  eagle.  The  scene  was  then  set 
with  President  Roosevelt  and  Saint-Gaudens  on  one  side  of 
the  drawn  battle  lines,  and  Chief  Engraver  Charles  E.  Barber 
on  the  other.  The  ensuing  developments  are  worthy  of  a  book 
and,  indeed,  much  space  has  been  given  in  print  to  the  sub 
ject,  including  in  United  States  Gold  Coins:  An  Illustrated 
History. 

In  brief  (very  brief),  the  artist  was  in  failing  health,  and 
by  the  summer  of  1907  he  had  been  able  to  do  significant 
work  on  only  two  denominations,  the  $10  and  $20.  The  lat 
ter  was  modeled  after  the  aforementioned  Sherman  Motor) 
Monument  and  depicted  Miss  l  them  striding  forward,  torch 
in  hand.  The  models  were  done  in  high  relict,  with  a  sculp 
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aired  effect,  and  the  dace  was  expressed  in  Roman  numerals 
as  MCMVU. 

It  was  with  a  feeling  of  relief  and  satisfaction  that 
Roosevelt  wrote  to  Saint-Gaudens  on  December  20,  1906, 
after  having  seen  the  first  plaster  models  (which  had  been 
transmitted  by  his  assistant,  Henry  Hering): 

"Those  models  are  simply  immense,  if  such  a  slang  way 
of  talking  is  permissible  in  reference  to  giving  a  modern  na¬ 
tion  one  coinage  at  least  which  shall  be  as  good  as  that  of  the 
ancient  Greeks.  1  have  instructed  the  director  of  the  Mint  that 
these  dies  are  to  be  reproduced  just  as  quickly  as  possible  and 
just  as  they  are.  It  is  simply  splendid.  I  suppose  I  shall  be 
impeached  for  it  in  Congress;  but  I  shall  regard  that  as  a  very 
cheap  payment!” 

By  early  1907  the  Mint  had  reviewed  the  new  $20  de¬ 
signs  several  times  and  was  now  involved  with  the  technicali¬ 
ties  of  mintage.  As  the  coins  were  intended  to  be  made  in 
large  quantities  on  a  high-speed,  steam-powered  production 
press,  efficiency  was  the  key  precept.  At  the  time  the  $20  cir¬ 
culated  little  except  in  areas  of  the  West,  and  was  mainly  used 
for  international  monetary  settlements  and  domestic  bank 
reserves.  And,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  a  mint  is  a  coin  factory, 
not  an  artists  studio.  Some  revisions  were  made  to  the  high 
relief,  but,  still,  by  autumn  1907  the  design  in  its  latest  form 
required  three  blows  of  the  coining  press  to  bring  up  the  de¬ 
tails  fully.  By  that  time  the  artist  had  died  (on  August  3). 
Henry  Hering  continued  the  work. 

Charles  Barber  continued  to  complain  about  the  high 
relief,  and  at  one  point  President  Roosevelt  stated  that  if  only 
one  coin  per  day  could  be  struck,  so  be  it!  Actually,  coinage, 
although  done  with  three  blows  of  the  press  for  each  piece, 


proceeded  at  a  faster  rate,  and  by  December  some  1 1,250 
coins  were  ready  for  distribution.  These  were  placed  in  the 
channels  of  commerce  and  became  an  instant  sensation,  the 
price  rising  immediately  to  $22  per  coin,  then  to  $30.  Mean¬ 
while,  at  the  Mint  the  staff  revised  the  design,  eliminated  the 
Roman  numerals,  and  lowered  the  relief,  creating  the  1907 
“Arabic  date”  type,  which  was  continued  thereafter,  thus  iso¬ 
lating  the  1 1,250  MCMV1I  High  Relief  pieces  as  the  only 
coins  of  that  distinctive  type. 

1907  Saint  Gaudens.  Arabic  date.  MS-64 


(PCGS).  Brilliant . 1,195 

1907  Saint  Gaudens.  Arabic  date.  MS-62  (PCGS). 
Brilliant . 695 

1907  Saint  Gaudens.  Arabic  date.  AU-58  (PCGS). 

Brilliant . 585 

1908  No  Motto.  MS-63  (PCGS).  Brilliant.  ..649 
1908  No  Motto.  MS-62  (PCGS).  Brilliant.  ..575 

1908  Motto.  MS-62  (NGC).  Brilliant . 795 

1908-D  Motto.  MS-63  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 750 

1908- D  Motto.  MS-62  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 619 

1909- S  MS-63  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 735 

1910  MS-63  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 695 

1910- D  MS-63  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 675 

1910-  S  MS-63  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 749 

1911  MS-62  (NGC).  Brilliant . 745 

191 1- D  MS-63  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 645 

191 1-S  MS-63  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 750 


1913-D  MS-63  (NGC).  Brilliant . 819 

1913-D  MS-63  (PCGS).  Brilliant.  Did  you  know 
that  nearly  all  of  the  Saint-Gaudens  $20  issues 
ol  the  1907-1916  era,  representing  the  early 
range  of  the  series,  can  be  bought  in  choice 
Mint  State  for  in  the  hundreds  of  dollars;  only  a 


few  cost  more . 819 

1913-D  AU-58  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 650 


Rare  1913-S  $20 


1913-S  MS-63  (NGC).  Brilliant.  Rare,  low-mint¬ 
age  date.  A  key  to  the  Saint-Gaudens  series 
among  the  earlier  issues.  Just  purchased  as  we 


go  to  press . 3,450 

1914  MS-63  (NGC).  Brilliant . 1,195 

1914-D  MS-63.  Brilliant . 625 

1914-D  MS-63  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 625 

1914-S  MS-64  (NGC).  Brilliant . 725 

1914-S  MS-63  (NGC).  Brilliant . 625 

1914- S  MS-63  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 625 

1915- S  MS-64  (NGC).  Brilliant . 695 

1915- S  MS-63  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 595 

1916- S  MS-63  (NGC).  Brilliant . 675 

1916-S  MS-63  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 675 

1920  MS-63  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 795 

1922  MS-63  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 595 

1922  MS-62  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 569 

1923  MS-63  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 595 

1923  MS-62  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 575 

1923-D  MS-64  (NGC).  Brilliant . 715 

1923-D  MS-63  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 695 

1923-D  MS-62  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 615 

1924  MS-63  (NGC).  Brilliant . 595 

1924  MS-63  (PCGS).  Brilliant.  We  just  bought  a 

little  cache  of  choice,  frosty  specimens  of  this 

date  and  offer  them  for,  each  . 595 

1924  MS-62  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 569 


Rare  1924-D  $20 


1924-D  MS-63  (NGC).  Most  of  the  pieces  minted 
went  to  the  melting  pot,  with  the  result  that  the 
1924-D  is  a  great  rarity  today.  Only  infre¬ 
quently  do  we  have  a  choice  specimen  for  sale. 
Guaranteed  to  please!  . 4,750 


Bruce  Amspacher  Writes 


“Dear  Dave, 

“1  recently  received  my  Rare  Coin  Re¬ 
view  #121,  and,  as  usual,  it  was  highly  in¬ 
formative  and  fun  to  read.  It  also  reminded 
me  that  I  wanted  to  make  a  couple  of  com¬ 
ments  about  issue  #120  from  a  few 
months  back. 

“The  1908  No  Motto  $20  hoard  is  in 
a  class  by  itself,  but  somewhat  reminis¬ 
cent  of  the  group  of  San  Francisco  Mint 
Saint-Gaudens  double  eagles  that  you 
handled  when  you  were  in  California  over 
20  years  ago.  I  believe  they  were  1914-S, 
1915-S,  and  1916-S  issues.  You  outbid 
several  major  dealers  to  get  that  hoard, 
and  they  were  gone  quickly  in  the  $110 
to  $130  range,  if  I  remember  correctly. 
Also,  do  you  remember  the  gem  quality 
Capped  Bust  half  dimes  at  $59  each? 
When  I  saw  a  letter  to  Coin  World  about 
how  ‘overpriced’  the  1908  No  Motto 
$20s  were,  I  could  only  laugh.  I  remem¬ 
ber  when  a  Florida  dealer  had  the  first 
MS-66  of  that  date,  and  he  was  furious 
when  the  highest  offer  for  the  coin  was 
only  $1  1 ,000.  The  coin  eventually  sold 
for  over  $1  5,000. 

“I  have  to  comment  on  your  Rare  Coin 
Review  article  ‘Moby  Dick  and  Numis¬ 
matics.’  I’ve  often  read  that  Moby  Dick  was 
poorly  received,  or  ‘was  a  complete  practi¬ 


cal  failure,’  as  your  article  put  it.  The  facts 
don’t  agree  with  the  myth,  however,  If  you 
don’t  mind  indulging  me,  here  are  the  re¬ 
views  of  1851: 

“ Morning  Courier  and  New  York  Enquirer — 
‘The  author  writes  with  the  gusto  of  true  ge¬ 
nius.’ 

“The  Albion — ‘Not  lacking  much  of  being  a 
great  work.’ 

“John  Bull  (a  magazine  of  the  time) — ‘Of  all 
the  extraordinary  books  from  the  pen  of 
Melville,  this  is  out  and  out  the  most  extraordi¬ 
nary.’ 

“The  Home  Journal — ‘Very  racy,  spirited, 
curious,  and  entertaining.  Often  charms  the 
fancy.’ 

“Harper’s  New  Monthly  Magazine — ‘...in 
point  of  richness  and  variety  of  incident,  origi¬ 
nality  of  conception,  and  splendor  of  descrip¬ 
tion,  surpasses  any  of  the  former  productions  of 
this  highly  successful  author.’ 

“Even  The  Athenaeum,  the  publication  with 
the  most  negative  review  of  all,  conceded  that 
Melville  showed  ‘indications  of  genius.’ 
Melville’s  contemporaries  such  as  Hawthorne 
and  Longfellow  found  the  work  nothing  short 
of  magnificent. 

“Thanks  for  listening,  and  I  look  for¬ 
ward  to  each  issue  of  the  Rare  Coin  Review. 

“Warmest  regards,’’ 

— Bruce  Amspacher 
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Saint-Gaudens  $20  gold  double  eagles  are 

among  the  most  admired  of  United  States  coin  de¬ 
signs.  In  1905,  Americas  most  acclaimed  sculptor, 
Augustus  Saint-Gaudens,  created  motifs  for  the  $  1 0 
and  $20,  which  were  released  by  autumn  1907. 

We  invite  you  to  build  a  collection  of  afford¬ 
able  dates  anjd  mintmarks  (priced  at  less  than 
$  1 ,000  each).  This  includes  32  DIFFERENT  VA¬ 
RIETIES  which  are  listed  in  the  box  at  left  (tenta¬ 
tive  listing  based  upon  todays  market  valuations). 
Each  coin  is  a  beautiful,  lustrous  Mint  State  ex¬ 


1907  Arabic  numerals 

1910-S 

1914-S 

1924 

1908  No  Motto 

1911 

1915 

1925 

1908-D  No  Motto 

191 1-D 

1915-S 

1926 

1908  With  Motto 

1911-S 

1916-S 

1927 

1908-D  With  Motto 

1912 

1920 

1928 

1909 

1913 

1922 

1909-S 

1913-D 

1922-S 

1910 

1914 

1923 

1910-D 

1914-D 

1923-D 

ample  certified  by  PCGS.  What  a  gorgeous,  impressive  collection  this 
will  make! 

Here  is  all  you  do: 

Decide  how  much  youd  like  to  spend  a  month  on  your  collection. 
For  just  $500  (the  minimum  we  recommend),  we  can  complete  your 
collection  with  pieces  ranging  in  grade  from  MS-60  to  MS-63  (higher 
grades  available  upon  request).  Month  by  month,  your  golden  collec¬ 
tion  will  grow  before  your  eyes!  There  is  no  obligation  to  continue,  and 
you  can  end  your  participation  at  any  time,  simply  by  letting  us  know 
and  paying  any  balance  due.  Each  coin  comes  with  a  30-day  money- 
back  guarantee  of  satisfaction.  And  each  coin  comes  to  you  with  a  spe¬ 
cial  4%  members  discount. 


Call  Gail  Watson,  with  your  credit  card  in  hand,  send  us  a  fax  with 
your  credit  card  information,  or  mail  us  a  note  or  letter  with  your  per¬ 
sonal  check.  We  ll  take  it  from  there. 

Special  Introductory  Price  on 
Your  First  Or  der 

Order  one,  two,  or  more  MS-63  double  eagles  (dares  ol  our  choice) 
at  our  special  introductory  price  of  just  $570  (list  price  $595  or  more). 
Then,  every  month  we  will  automatically  send  you  another  coin  that  you 
need.  Your  coins  can  be  charged  to  your  credit  card,  or  sent  for  inspection 
(upon  credit  approval),  or  you  can  pay  with  your  personal  check. 

— 

SPECIAL  SIGN-UP  BONUS! 

With  your  first  order  we  will  send  you  a 
copy  of  Q.  David  Bowers’  award-winning 
book.  United  States  Gold  Coins:  An  Illustrated 
History,  illustrated  with  gems  from  the  Elias- 
berg  Collection.  This  deluxe  hardbound  vol¬ 
ume,  profusely  illustrated  including  color 
plates,  lists  for  $57.95,  but  is  yours  FREE.  It 
is  the  standard  reference  on  the  series.  In  fact, 
when  Secretary  ol  the  Treasury  James  Baker 
wanted  to  learn  about  American  gold  coins, 
he  consulted  (and  quoted  from)  this  same  book! 


I'XITHII  STATUS  (ill  Ml  COINS 


Rare  1924-S  $20 


1924-S  MS-62  (NGC).  Brilliant.  A  lustrous  speci¬ 
men  of  this  highly  prized  rarity.  It  is  believed 


that  nearly  all  were  melted . 2,595 

1925  MS-63  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 595 

1925  MS-62  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 575 


1925-S  $20  Rarity 


1925-S  AU-58  (NGC).  A  brilliant  specimen  ol  this 
rarity  among  Saint-Gaudens  $20  issues  of  this 


decade.  Seldom  seen  in  any  grade . 3,150 

1926  MS-63  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 595 

1926  MS-62  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 569 

1927  MS-64  (NGC).  Brilliant . 695 

1927  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 695 

1927  MS-63  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 595 

1927  MS-62  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 569 


Who  Sent  It? 

This  note  came  in  the  mail,  but  your 
editor  ( QDB)  forgot  to  include  the  sender's 
name  when  transcribing  it.  So,  thank  you 
to  whomever-you-are-out-there! 

“Dear  Gail: 

“Thank  you  for  your  telephone  call 
the  other  day  at  my  work  place.  1  ap¬ 
preciate  your  interest  in  upgrading  my 
want  list.  The  personal  service  you  pro¬ 
vide  is  one  of  the  reasons  I  have  done 
business  with  you  for  such  a  long  pe¬ 
riod  of  years. 

“With  regard  to  my  Lincoln  cent 
collection,  on  my  want  list  I  would  like 
pieces  that  have  been  graded  by  PCGS, 
in  Mint  State,  full  red,  and  fully  struck 
(for  dates  that  are  available  fully  struck; 
I  know  that  some  of  them  are  not  avail¬ 
able  in  this  category!). 

“Thank  you  again,  Gail.” 


Words  from  the  Past 


Dr.  Claude  Davis  recently  wrote  that  he 
had  come  across  a  box  ol  old  Numismatic 
Scrapbook  Magazines  that  he  had  stored  years 
ago.  In  reading  through  some  ol  the  words 
Irom  24  years  ago,  he  came  across  a  column 
by  Dave  Bowers  from  the  January  1974  issue. 
Dr.  Davis  commented: 

“Sometime  our  words  return  to  haunt 
us.  Rarely  are  we  fortunate  enough  to  have 
experience  and  wisdom  continue  standing 
the  test  ol  time.  I  believe  you  will  be 
pleased  to  find  the  thesis  of  your  article 
accurate  now  as  it  certainly  was  at  the  time 
ol  its  original  publication.  Since  you  and 
Jim  did  much  to  influence  my  quest  for 
numismatic  knowledge  I  thought  you 
might  like  to  know  some  ol  us  listened 
then  and  continue  to  do  so  now.  Perhaps 
a  re-statement  of  this  article  might  have  a 
beneficial  affect  on  other  numismatists. 

The  1974  words  written  by  Dave  Bowers 
and  published  nearly  25  years  ago  are  re¬ 
printed  here: 

1973  was  an  excellent  year  for  numis¬ 
matics.  The  international  monetary  uncer¬ 
tainties  coupled  with  political  uncertain¬ 
ties  at  home  contributed  to  a  desire  for  in¬ 
vestment  in  “hard”  items — and  coins,  be¬ 
ing  a  logical  choice  in  this  area,  benefited 
immensely.  The  investment  potential  ol 
coins,  long  known  to  numismatists,  is  now 
being  recognized  by  the  population  as  a 
whole. 

At  Bowers  and  Ruddy  Galleries  Inc.  we 
have  been  “preaching”  the  concept  of  qual¬ 
ity  since  1953,  and  our  customers  have 
profited  tremendously  from  this.  Standing 
on  the  threshold  of  1974  it  is  logical  to  ask, 
“Where  will  prices  go  from  here?”  It  is  im¬ 
portant  to  realize  that  coin  investment,  like 
any  investment,  should  be  approached 
from  an  intelligent  and  well-reasoned 
standpoint.  Not  every  coin  is  automatically 
a  good  investment.  Some  items  sold  under 
the  banner  of  numismatics  are  simply  fads 
and  will  pass  from  favor  soon.  Persons  “in¬ 
vesting”  in  these  will  do  the  opposite  ol 
what  they  expected — they  will  sustain  a  loss 
rather  than  realize  a  profit. 

When  investing  in  numismatic  items  it 
is  best,  in  our  opinion,  to  purchase  scarce 
and  rare  individual  coins  of  proven  value. 
Common  coins  or  other  numismatic  items 
by  their  very  definition  are  common,  and  a 


common  item  cannot  magically  become 
rare!  Too  few  would-be  investors  consider 
this. 

The  ideal  way  to  profit  Irom  numismat¬ 
ics  is  to  build  a  meaningful  collection  of 
choice  and  rare  pieces.  Such  a  collection  can 
take  the  form  of  a  type  set  of  U.S.  coins  (an 
ideal  way  to  become  acquainted  with  various 
series),  a  date  and  mintmark  set,  or  some 
other  specialty  you  find  of  interest.  If  you 
buy  the  best  quality  you  can  afford,  if  you 
spread  your  investment  over  many  different 
pieces,  and  if  you  double  check  the  grading 
of  the  pieces  you  buy,  then  you  will  do  well 
with  your  investment  in  the  future. 

The  subject  of  grading  is  especially  impor¬ 
tant.  If  you  pay,  say  $100  for  a  coin  described 
as  “choice  uncirculated”  and  later  find  out  that 
the  piece  was  not  a  bargain  at  all  but  was  in 
reality  an  AU  coin  worth  perhaps  $50,  then 
your  investment  has  sustained  a  loss  of  50  per¬ 
cent  on  the  first  day  you  became  involved. 

So  many  times  we  have  seen  collectors  go 
down  the  “I  want  a  bargain”  path,  only  to  be 
disillusioned  when  the  time  comes  to  sell 
their  coins.  Lee  Hewitt,  founder  of  Numis¬ 
matic  Scrapbook  Magazine,  said  many  times 
that  “there  is  no  Santa  Claus  in  numismat¬ 
ics.”  This  aphorism  is  well  to  remember. 
Common  coins  will  always  be  common, 
junk  “numismatic  items”  will  always  be 
junk,  and  so  on.  Miracles  seldom  happen. 

We  consider  that  all  of  the  “traditional” 
areas  of  numismatics:  colonial  coins,  early 
American  copper,  silver  and  gold  coins  in 
top  grades,  choice  U.S.  paper  money,  pat¬ 
terns,  crowns  of  the  world,  gold  rarities  and 
so  on  will  continue  their  price  apprecia¬ 
tion — an  appreciation  which  has  continued 
virtually  unabated  during  the  past  century.  It 
is  important  to  remember  that  short-term 
fluctuations  will  occur  in  any  market  (for  ex¬ 
ample,  the  market  went  down  slightly  dur¬ 
ing  the  summer,  and  then  was  headed  up 
again  in  the  autumn).  When  investing  in 
coins  it  is  important  to  take  the  long  view. 

The  research  department  of  Bowers  and 
Ruddy  Galleries  has  just  finished  charting 
coin  price  movements  at  five-year  intervals. 
It  is  indeed  an  unusual  coin  in  the  copper, 
nickel  and  silver  series,  particularly  among 
high-grade  quality  coins,  which  has  not  in¬ 
creased  in  value  at  least  1,000  percent  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  quarter-century! 
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Changing 

Trends 


by  Q.  David  Bowers 


A  recent  letter  from  Roy  E.  Bonjour  lamented  that  New 
York  Ciry,  once  a  beehive  of  convention  activity  now  draws 
relatively  few  coin  shows.  “Other  than  the  International  Coin 
Show  in  December  and  a  show  held  in  the  spring  there  is 
nothing.  What  a  turnaround  from  the  great  days  of  the  ’70s 
and  ’80s.’’  Mr.  Bonjour  went  on  to  note  that  “I  believe  that  the 
top  collectors  of  Colonials  are  still  concentrated  in  this  area. 
Any  significant  collection  should  be  sold  here” — obviously 
from  a  subjective  point  of  view. 

This  comment  prompted  your  Editor  to  do  some  thinking. 
Times  have  changed,  and  the  numismatic  scene  of  10  years  ago 
or  40  years  ago,  or  any  other  “ago  time,  was  apt  to  be  much 
different  than  today.  Of  course,  the  same  can  be  said  about 
many  other  walks  of  life  and  areas  of  collecting 
and  commercial  activity. 

Regarding  coin  shows,  these  tend  to  wax 
and  wane.  There  are  numerous  events,  some  of 
which  are  as  dead  as  the  proverbial  doornail, 
others  which  have  activity  ranging  from  luke¬ 
warm  to,  shall  we  say,  hot.  There  are  very  few 
“must  attend”  events.  And,  even  the  larger 
shows  tend  to  be  a  bit  stretched  out  and  to  wear 
thin  after  the  first  day  or  two  or  three. 

Why  is  this? 

As  I  see  it,  coin  buying  and  selling  has 
changed  dramatically.  Today  we  have  PCGS, 

NGC,  ANACS,  and  other  certification  ser¬ 
vices  grading  coins.  Popular  series  such  as 
Morgan  silver  dollars,  commemoratives,  and 
$20  gold  pieces  are  encased  in  clear  plastic  holders  and 
identified  with  a  number,  permitting  instant  inspection 
.and,  for  many,  instant  evaluation.  I  tend  to  be  a  bit  old- 
fashioned  and  think  that  this  is  just  part  of  the  story  and 
that  a  holder  marked,  for  example,  “1891-0  $  1  MS-64" 
doesn’t  tell  everything;  the  coin  should  be  inspected  for 
quality  of  strike,  toning,  and  so  on.  However,  I  am  in  the 
distinct  minority.  Many  people  simply  buy  and  sell  “by  the 
numbers.” 

In  any  event,  there  is  no  doubt  that  having  grading 
numbers  on  clear  plastic  holders  saves  a  lot  of  time  for 
everyone.  Contrast  this  with  the  situation  of  20  years  ago 
when  coins  were  housed  in  2x2-inch  paper  envelopes  and 
marked  with  a  grade.  An  1891-0  Morgan  dollar  might  be 
marked  “Gem  Uncirculated”  or  something  similar.  How¬ 
ever,  upon  inspection  it  could  prove  to  be  a  polished  AU 
coin,  or  a  superb  Gem  (which  we  might  call  MS-66  or  MS- 


67),  or  anything  in  between.  Coins  had  to 
be  looked  at  carefully,  one  at  a  time,  and 
had  to  be  taken  in  and  out  of  their  enve¬ 
lopes. 

Today,  if  someone  has  a  group  of  1 00 
Morgan  silver  dollars  for  sale  in,  say,  PCGS 
holders,  and  they  are  arranged  face  up  in  a 
display  case,  I  can  go  over  them  with  my  eyes 
and  in  just  a  few  minutes’  time  zero  in  on  the 
ones  that  are  in  the  grades  I  am  seeking  (to  fill 
Want  Lists  or  to  add  to  inventory)  or  which 
seem  to  be  reasonably  priced.  In  contrast,  if 
the  same  100  Morgan  dollars  were  offered  for 
sale  20  years  ago  and  were  in  paper  envelopes, 

I  probably  would  have  to  spend  the  best  part 
of  an  hour  viewing  them.  From  this  illustration  it  is  understand¬ 
able  that  what  used  to  take  three  or  four  days  to  do  at  a  coin  show 
can  now  be  accomplished  in  a  day  or  even  less. 

In  addition,  the  cost  ofattending  coin  shows  has  risen.  Today 
anyone  going  to  New  York  City  to  attend  one  of  our  auctions 
there,  or  to  attend  the  coin  show,  is  faced  with  the  idea  of  paying 
the  best  part  of  $200  for  a  decent  room  in  a  nice  hotel  in  the 
Uptown  district,  with  some  hotel  prices  costing  in  the  $300 
range.  Parking  is  apt  to  run  the  best  part  of  $30  per  day,  more 
if  valet  service  is  needed.  The  dinner  tab  for  two  in  a  fine 
restaurant  easily  challenges  $  1 00  and  a  bill  for  $200  wouldn’t  be 
unusual  and  I’m  not  even  talking  about  having  anything  in  the 
way  of  fine  wine  or  a  six-course  meal. 

In  other  cities  the  cost  may  be  less,  but 
not  all  that  much.  Certainly,  one  cannot 
“save”  by  going  to  downtown  Los  Angeles  or 
downtown  Chicago.  Costs  may  vary  slightly, 
but  anyone  attending  a  convention  of  sev¬ 
eral  days’  duration,  staying  in  a  nice  hotel 
and  eating  good  food,  is  going  to  spend 
thousands  of  dollars.  One  of  our  staffers 
recently  purchased  a  ticket  to  fly  from  Bos¬ 
ton  to  Cincinnati,  tourist  class,  and  the  bill 
was  over  $800  and  this  included  staying  over 
Saturday  night.  Several  family  members 
bought  some  tickets  from  Boston  to  Los 
Angeles,  a  run  that  used  to  have  a  lot  of 
bargain  fares,  say  $330  round  trip,  only  to 
find  that  the  cheapest  fares  were  on  the 
long  side  of  $600,  and  no  longer  were 
there  discounts  for  young  kids  (even  a 
2-year-old  occupying  a  seat  pays  full 
fare). 

It  can  be  seen  that  the  numismatic 
event — whether  it  be  an  auction,  a 
convention,  or  something  else — that 
might  have  occupied  several  days  or  the  best 
part  of  a  week  years  ago,  now  is  being  telescoped 
into  one  or  two  days  of  intense  activity. 

The  advent  of  popular  certification  services  plus  the  escalat¬ 
ing  cost  of  doing  business  in  other  areas  has  sharply  increased 
the  mail  order  coin  trade.  We  have  been  in  this  aspect  of  the 
business  all  along,  so  this  is  just  fine  for  us.  However,  if  you 
were  a  collector  on  the  scene  20  or  30  years  ago,  and  were  to 
go  to  some  small  town  in  the  Midwest,  chances  are  a  glance  at 
the  yellow  pages  in  the  telephone  directory  would  yield  two, 
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three,  or  tour  coin  shops  within  a  50-mile  radius.  If  you  were  in  a  big 
city,  dozens  might  be  available.  Today,  the  numbers  are  much 
smaller — due  to  sharply  increased  costs  for  rent,  advertising,  insur¬ 
ance,  salaries,  you  name  it.  And,  I  haven't  even  mentioned  the 
Internet! 

With  the  preceding  changes,  which  can  be  viewed  as  being  good 
or  as  being  bad,  depending  on  your  point  of  view,  have  come  many 
things  which  are  definitely  in  the  “good’  category.  We  have  an 
information  explosion,  and  anyone  seeking  to  determine  the  market 
price  of,  say,  an  1891-0  Morgan  dollar  MS-64  grade  can  turn  to  the 
“Trends  section  of  Coin  World,  “Coin  Market”  section  in  Numis¬ 
matic  News,  to  the  Certified  Coin  Dealer  Newsletter,  to  the  electronic 
quotations  and,  heaven  knows,  other  places  as 
well.  In  fact,  one  could  probably  get  a  few 
dozen  different  quotations.  Of  course,  the 
question  arises  as  to  which  of  these  should  be 
relied  upon.  This  reminds  me  of  the  story  in 
which  a  newsstand  operator  was  always  being 
asked,  “Do  you  have  the  time?”  he  then  in¬ 
stalled  a  large  clock  after  which  people  would 
ask,  “Is  that  clock  right?”  But  I  digress. 

However,  at  least  such  figures  give  a  ballpark 
average.  Again,  most  popular  price  quotations 
have  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  quality  but 
concentrate  on  numbers.  Within  a  given  price 
category,  high-end  choice  coins  are  apt  to  sell 
for  more  and  low-end  or  ugly  coins  are  apt  to 
sell  for  less  (except  for  investors  who  seem  not 
to  mind).  Complicating  the  procedure  further 
though  present  readers  who  are  serious  numismatists 
will  understand  this — is  the  fact  that  some  knowledge 
is  needed  as  to  which  coins  are  regularly  found  choice 
and  which  ones  are  not.  Thus,  continuingour  illustra¬ 
tion  of  Morgan  silver  dollars,  the  chances  are  fairly 
good  that  a  typical  1881  -S  Morgan  dollar  advertised 
as  MS-64  will  be  attractive — lustrous,  sharply  struck, 
frosty,  and  brilliant — as  most  of  them  come  this  way. 

In  contrast,  an  MS-64  1886-0  or  1891-0  can  be  an 
absolute  dog,  or  it  can  be  about  average,  but  will  very 
rarely  be  a  superb,  sharply  struck,  lustrous  gem. 

However,  unless  one  studies  Morgan  dollars  carefully 

it  would  be  impossible  to  know  this  from  reading  price  quotations. 

In  summary,  price  quotations  are  very  desirable,  and  it’s  nice  to  have 
so  many  of  them.  However,  one  still  must  know  the  coin  and  also  know 
the  dealer  in  order  to  be  sure  that  choice  pieces  are  being  obtained  and 
at  reasonable  prices. 

Another  advantage  of  the  information  explosion  is  the  availability 
of  so  many  excellent  reference  books.  If  you  want  to  read  about  Indian 
and  Lincoln  cents,  you  can  buy  a  dozen  scattered  titles  on  the  subjects, 
some  great,  some  not  so  great,  but  all  contributing  something.  In 
contrast,  30  years  ago  information  was  very  sparse.  Walter  Breen’s 
Complete  Encyclopedia  ofU.S.  and  Colonial  Coins  is,  indeed,  a  one- 
volume  basic  library,  and  although  it  is  not  exactly  inexpensive  ($125 
list  price  for  the  latest  printing),  it  contains  information  that  is 
absolutely  marvelous.  In  fact,  if  this  information  did  not  exist  in  book 
form  and  you  wanted  to  obtain  it,  I  can  readily  see  a  research  budget 
of  several  hundred  thousand  dollars  would  not  gather  it  all  in!  1 
remember  very  well  the  days  in  which  information  was  very  sparse;  1 
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had  to  rely  heavily  upon  notecards  and  annotated  books,  but  today  I 
simply  look  in  the  Breen  Encyclopedia  for  a  quick  answer.  Of  course,  1 
still  have  lots  of  written  files  and,  in  recent  times,  a  really  huge  computer 
file,  but  the  Breen  book  remains  central. 

Today’s  information  explosion  is  resulting  in  a  greater  awareness  for 
anyone  who  wants  to  become  a  coin  collector.  Niches  and  branches  of 
numismatics  once  considered  to  be  obscure  may  be  still  be  off  the 
beaten  path,  but  certainly  a  lot  of  information  is  available  about  them, 
and  more  is  constantly  being  added.  In  our  recent  sale  of  the  Boys  Town 
Collection  there  was  a  mad  scramble  to  buy  obsolete  bank  notes 
(generally  a  category  of  paper  money  produced  before  federal  notes 
made  their  appearance  in  1 861),  vignettes,  and  interesting  numismatic 
ephemera  and  literature.  In  our  most  recent  offering  of  the 
Eliasberg  Collection  in  April  1997,  there  was  a  section 
devoted  to  Civil  War  tokens,  medals,  and  related  items 
which  saw  spirited  bidding  from  beginning  to  end. 

It  is  an  era  of  specialization.  On  the  broader  scene,  this 
is  perhaps  why  Montgomery  Ward,  Sears,  and  other 
general  merchandise  firms  have  fallen  on  hard  times,  or  at 
least  do  not  exhibit  the  growth  patterns  they  once  did. 
Instead,  specialty  retailers  have  taken  away  much.  Con¬ 
sider  Land’s  End  (one  of  our  favorite  places  to  shop  by 
mail),  of  Dodgeville,  Wisconsin,  which  sells  clothes —  not 
power  saws,  not  automobile  tires,  not 
gourmet  foods,  but  just  clothes.  From 
all  I  understand,  they  are  experiencing 
record  sales. 

In  our  own  hobby,  niche  groups 
are  attracting  a  wide  and  ever  expand¬ 
ing  number  of  followers.  A  short  list 
would  include  the  Early  American 
Coppers  Club  (specializing  in  U.S. 
large  cents  but  containing  informa¬ 
tion  on  colonials,  half  cents,  and  other 
related  early  issues),  the  Liberty  Seated 
Coin  Club  (specializing  in  Liberty 
Seated  coinage  circa  1836-1891),  the 
Bust  Half  Nut  Club  (a  very  special¬ 
ized  group  concentrating  on  half-dol¬ 
lars  1807-1836),  the  Token  and 
Medal  Society  (self-explanatory 
name),  the  Civil  War  Token  Society  (also  self-explanatory),  the 
Society  of  Paper  Money  Collectors  (ditto),  The  John  Reich 
Society  (specializing  in  coinage  designed  by  John  Reich,  espe¬ 
cially  issues  of  circa  1807-1839,  but  with  many  articles  dating 
back  to  the  first  silver  coinage  in  1794),  the  Barber  Coin  Collec¬ 
tors  Society  (silver  coinage  circa  1892-1916),  the  Numismatic 
Bibliomania  Society  (out-of-print  numismatic  literature),  the 
Colonial  Coin  Collectors  Club,  the  Fly-In  Club  (we  won’t  tell  you 
what  this  one  is  about),  and  more. 

With  all  these  organizations,  all  these  good  books,  and  I  haven't 
even  mentioned  the  great  numismatic  periodicals  (Com  World,  Numis¬ 
matic  News,  The  Numismatist,  Co  ins  Magazine,  COINAge,  and  others), 
one  can  enjoy  numismatics  to  a  great  extent  without  even  owning  a 
single  coin,  token,  medal,  or  piece  of  paper  money!  One  of  my  great 
numismatic  pleasures  is  reading  about  coins.  Of  course,  owning  them 
is  fine  also,  but  one  can  read  about  many  more  coins  than  one  can  ever 
hope  to  personally  acquire. 


Numismatic  News 

The  Complete  loiormation  Source  lor  Coin  Collectors 

Collector  in  Congress  '»* 
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Commemorative 
Silver  Coins 

We  have  always  liked  commemoratives,  and 
consider  them  to  be  among  the  most  fascinating  of 
all  American  series,  particularly  the  coins  of  the 
“classic”  era  1892-1954. 

The  Guide  Book  of  United  States  Coins 
unhesitatingly  states  that  among  American  coins, 
few  if  any  issues  can  match  commemoratives  for 
their  historical  significance.  Beyond  this  aspect,  the 


series  is  laden  with  low  mintages.  Some  issues  in 
beautiful  Mint  State  grade,  with  mintages  less  than 
10,000  pieces,  can  be  purchased  for  under  $100 
per  coin,  sometimes  well  under — certain  pieces 
from  the  Booker  T.  Washington  and  Washington- 
Carver  series  being  prime  examples. 

If  commemoratives  are  your  forte,  you  have 
come  to  the  right  place.  If  you  don’t  have  anything 
special  in  mind,  we  suggest  starting  a  basic  type  set 
which  consists  of  48  different  designs  of  half  dollars 
plus  the  1 893  Isabella  quarter  and  1900  Lafayette  dol¬ 
lar,  for  a  grand  total  of  50  coins.  Our  inventory  offers 
the  majority  of  the  various  issues  for  your  selection. 


1893  Isabella.  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 995 

Production  of  the  Isabella  quarter  dollars  began  at  the 
Philadelphia  Mint  on  June  13,  1893.  Subsequent! y,  at  the 
World’s  Columbian  Exposition  in  Chicago  they  were  offered 
for  sale  for  $1  each. 

The  1893  Isabella  commemorative  quarter  dollars  re¬ 
ceived  virtually  no  attention  from  the  public  and  relatively  few 
were  purchased,  probably  because  they  represented  less  of  a 
“good  buy”  at  the  dollar  price  demanded,  for  someone  could 
buy  a  Columbian  half  dollar — a  coin  of  twice  the  face  value — 
for  the  same  amount.  While  Columbian  half  dollars  were  sold 
through  exhibits  at  several  places  at  the  fair,  the  only  notable 
exhibit  of  Isabella  quarters  was  in  the  Womans  Building. 

Writing  in  The  Numismatist  in  May  1923  dealer  Thomas 
L.  Elder  commented: 

“I  bought  1 ,000  Isabella  quarter  dollars  from  the  Expo¬ 
sition  Committee  once  for  40  cents  each,  and  many  others  at 
45  cents.” 

B.  Max  Mehl,  the  Texas  dealer  who  became  a  prominent 
factor  in  the  commemorative  coin  resale  market  after  about 
1915,  wrote  the  following  about  Isabella  quarters  in  his  1937 
monograph,  The  Commemorative  Coins  of  the  United  States: 

“A  great  percentage  of  this  number  was  purchased  by  a 
prominent  member  of  the  Board  of  Lady  Managers  and  were 
afterwards  released  as  the  demand  required.  I  well  remember 
that  these  coins  were  obtained  from  the  late  Mr.  Stevens  of 
Chicago  at  50<t  or  60<t  each  in  lots  of  100  or  more  until  about 
1 0  or  12  years  ago.” 

The  “prominent  member”  was  Mrs.  Potter  Palmer,  and 
the  quantity  of  Isabella  quarters  she  sequestered  was  about 
10,000,  an  incredible  number.  Regarding  Stevens,  this  was 
Silas  C.  Stevens,  who  traded  as  S.C.  Stevens  &  Co.  In  our 
recent  sale  of  the  Boy’s  Town  Collection  and  material  from 
T.E.  Leon  estate,  March  1998,  we  included  some  previously 
unknown  (to  numismatic  historians)  information  about 
Stevens.  Among  those  who  were  prominent  on  the  coin-col¬ 
lecting  scene  at  the  turn  of  the  century,  Stevens  still  remains 
somewhat  of  an  enigmatic  figure,  for  he  was  neither  a  promi¬ 
nent  auctioneer  or  catalogue  issuer,  and  his  advertisements 
tended  to  be  standard  notices  with  little  timely  information. 

Going  back  to  the  present  discussion,  possibly  as  many 
as  1 5,000  Isabella  quarters  were  sold  at  the  Exposition  and  by 
mail  to  collectors  and  dealers  in  1893,  a  minuscule  quantity 
compared  to  the  Columbian  half  dollar  coins  distributed. 
The  biggest  buyer  is  believed  to  have  been  the  Scott  Stamp 
&  Coin  Company,  which  purchased  several  thousand 
Isabella  quarters  late  in  the  year  1893. 

After  the  fair  ended  and  a  quantity  had  been  disposed  of 
to  Scott,  the  Board  of  Lady  Managers  still  had  about  25,000 
unsold  pieces  on  hand,  and,  as  noted,  10,000  of  these  were 
bought  for  face  value  by  Mrs.  Potter  Palmer  and  several  of  her 
friends  and  were  parceled  out  through  coin  dealers  and  oth¬ 
ers  through  the  mid-1920s.  Returned  to  the  Mint  for  remelt¬ 
ing  were  15,809  unwanted  coins. 

In  the  years  that  followed,  Isabella  quarters  found  nu¬ 
mismatic  buyers  far  and  wide.  Today  in  1998,  most  are 
owned  singly  by  as  many  different  collectors. 

1893  Isabella.  MS-63  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 550 

1921  Alabama.  Plain.  MS-64.  Brilliant . 695 

On  the  obverse  arc  pictured  two  governors  of  Alabama, 
the  governor  when  the  area  became  a  state,  and  the  current 
governor  in  1921.  The  latter  became  the  first  living  person 
ever  to  be  pictured  on  an  American  legal  tender  coin.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  were  many  precedents  for  pictures  of  living 


Ken  Lowe 
was  one  of  those 
rare  individuals 
who  had  a  good 
word  for  every¬ 
one.  Likewise,  I 
have  never  met 
anyone  in  nu¬ 
mismatics  who 
did  not  like  Ken. 

Over  the  past 
several  years  I 
spoke  with  Ken 
once  or  twice  a 
month.  Every 
phone  call  would 
start  the  same 
way;  Ken  would 
say,  “Hi,  my 
friend.  How  are 
you?”  There  is 
no  doubt  in  my 
mind  that  the 
greeting  was  sin¬ 
cere  and  that  his 
conversations  with  others  started  in  much 
the  same  manner. 

Ken  passed  away  last  February  after  re¬ 
cently  retiring  from  a  30-year  teaching  ca¬ 
reer.  He  had  planned  to  devote  all  his  time 


to  his  numis¬ 
matic  literature 
pursuits  along 
with  long-time 
partners  Myron 
and  Daryl  Xenos 
and  new  part¬ 
ners,  David  and 
Sherry  Sklow. 
Ken  had  contrib¬ 
uted  much  to 
the  Field  of  nu¬ 
mismatic  litera¬ 
ture  collecting, 
including  com¬ 
pilation  of  an  in¬ 
dex  to  the  First 
1 00  issues  of  the 
Rare  Coin  Re¬ 
view.  1  am  truly 
saddened  to  real¬ 
ize  that  Ken’s 
further  goals 
were  never  met. 
Ken’s  friend¬ 
ship  over  the  years  has  been  a  positive 
influence  in  my  life.  1  will  never  forget 
the  pleasant  conversation,  in  person 
and  long  distance. 

I  will  miss  you,  my  friend! 


Remembering  Ken  Lowe 

by  Mark  R.  Borckardt 


age 
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people  on  currency,  including  Abraham  Lincoln  and  Spencer 
M.  Clark  in  the  1860s. 

1921  Alabama.  Plain.  MS-64  (PCGS).  Lustrous 

with  light  champagne  toning . 695 

1921  Alabama.  Plain.  MS-63  (NGC).  Brilliant. .  475 


1921  Alabama.  2X2.  MS-65  (PCGS).  Brilliant 

and  lustrous.  Sure  to  please . 2,650 

1936  Albany.  MS-65  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 329 

The  artist  for  this  issue,  Gertrude  Lathrop,  kept  a  live 
beaver  in  her  studio  when  she  modeled  the  design. 

1936  Albany.  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 249 

1936  Albany.  MS-63  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 225 

1936  Albany.  MS-62  (NGC).  Brilliant . 210 

1936  Albany.  MS-62  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 210 

1937  Antietam.  MS-64.  Brilliant . 510 

1935- D  Arkansas.  MS-65.  Brilliant . 265 

1936  Arkansas.  MS-65.  Brilliant . 295 

1936- D  Arkansas.  MS-65.  Brilliant . 350 

1936-D  Arkansas.  MS-65  (PCGS).  Light  golden 

toning . 350 

1936-D  Arkansas.  MS-63  (PCGS).  Brilliant.  .89 

1936-S  Arkansas.  MS-65.  Brilliant . 350 

1936-S  Arkansas.  MS-63  (PCGS).  Brilliant.  ..89 

1937  Arkansas.  MS-65.  Brilliant . 295 

1937  Arkansas.  MS-65  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 295 


1937-D  Arkansas.  MS-65.  Brilliant . 375 

1937- S  Arkansas.  MS-65  (PCGS).  Brilliant.  .385 

1938  Arkansas.  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 155 

1938  Arkansas.  MS-63.  Brilliant . 135 

19 58  Arkansas.  MS-63  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 135 

1938- D  Arkansas.  MS-65  (PCGS).  Brilliant.  675 

1938-D  Arkansas.  MS-64.  Brilliant . 175 

1938-D  Arkansas.  MS-63.  Brilliant . 165 

1938-D  Arkansas.  MS-63  (PCGS).  Brilliant.  165 
1938-D  Arkansas.  MS-60.  Brilliant.  Low  mint¬ 
age .  125 

1938-S  Arkansas.  MS-65.  Brilliant . 735 

1938-S  Arkansas.  MS-63.  Brilliant.  We  try  to 
maintain  a  truly  comprehensive  stock  of  com¬ 
memorative  coins  of  the  classic  era,  1892- 
1954 .  165 

1938- S  Arkansas.  MS-62  (PCGS).  Brilliant.  135 

1939  Arkansas.  MS-64.  Brilliant . 350 

Very  low  mintage  of  just  2, 1 04  pieces,  with  a  distribution 
of  just  2,100 — one  of  the  lowest  production  figures  for  any 
legal  tender  United  States  coin  of  the  present  century. 

1939  Arkansas.  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 350 

1939  Arkansas.  MS-63.  Brilliant . 299 

1939  Arkansas.  MS-63  (NGC).  Brilliant . 299 

1939  Arkansas.  MS-63  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 299 

1939- D  Arkansas.  MS-63  (NGC).  Brilliant.  .315 

1939-D  Arkansas.  MS-63  (PCGS).  Brilliant.  Re¬ 
markable  low  mintages  for  this  and  other  1939 


Arkansas  issues!  . 315 

1939-S  Arkansas.  MS-65.  Brilliant . 895 

1939-S  Arkansas.  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant.  350 
1939-S  Arkansas.  MS-63  (PCGS).  Brilliant.  315 
1936-S  Bay  Bridge.  MS-63  (PCGS).  Brilliant.  135 
1934  Boone.  MS-66  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 295 


1935  Boone  with  small  “1934.  MS-64.  Bril¬ 


liant .  145 

1935  Boone  with  small  “1934.”  MS-64  (PCGS). 

Brilliant . 145 

1935  Boone  with  small  “1934.”  MS-63.  Bril¬ 
liant .  1  10 

1935  Boone  with  small  “1934.”  MS-63  (PCGS). 

Brilliant . 1 10 

1935-S  Boone  with  small  “1934.”  MS-65.  Bril¬ 
liant.  A  rarity;  only  2,000  were  distributed  from 

a  mintage  of  only  2,004! . 850 

1935-S  Boone  with  small  “1934.”  MS-65  (NGC). 

Light  golden  toning . 850 

1935-S  Boone  with  small  “1934.”  MS-65. (NGC). 

Gold  and  rose  toning . 850 

1935-S  Boone  with  small  “1934.”  MS-64  (PCGS). 

Brilliant . 495 

1935-S  Boone  with  small  “1934.”  MS-62.  Bril¬ 
liant . 325 

1935  Boone.  MS-64.  Brilliant . 1 15 

1935  Boone.  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 115 

1935  Boone.  MS-63  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 98 

1935-D  Boone.  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 115 

1935-D  Boone.  MS-63.  Brilliant . 98 

1935-S  Boone.  MS-64.  Brilliant . 115 

1935- S  Boone.  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 115 

1936  Boone.  MS-64.  Brilliant . 105 

1936  Boone.  MS-64  (PCGS).  Light  golden  sur¬ 
faces . 105 

1936  Boone.  MS-63.  Brilliant . 95 

1936- D  Boone.  MS-64.  Brilliant . 1 15 

1936-D  Boone.  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 1  15 

1936-S  Boone.  MS-65  (NGC).  Brilliant . 175 

1936-S  Boone.  MS-64.  Brilliant . 1 15 

1936- S  Boone.  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 1 15 

1937  Boone.  MS-65.  Brilliant . 175 

1937  Boone.  MS-65  (NGC).  Brilliant . 175 

1937  Boone.  MS-64.  Brilliant . 115 

1937- D  Boone.  MS-65  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 490 

1937-D  Boone.  MS-64.  Brilliant . 335 

As  is  true  of  other  issues  in  extended  commemorative 
series  with  dates  and  mintmarks,  such  issues  as  1 937-D,  made 
toward  the  end  of  the  series,  offer  low  mintages  for  prices  that 
are  only  slightly  higher  than  common  varieties.  If  you  are 
putting  together  a  type  set  you  may  wish  to  add  a  piece  such 


as  this. 

1937-D  Boone.  MS-64  (NGC).  Brilliant . 335 

1937-D  Boone.  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 335 

1937-D  Boone.  MS-63  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 295 

1937-S  Boone.  MS-65.  Brilliant . 525 

1937-S  Boone.  MS-65  (NGC).  Brilliant . 525 

1937- S  Boone.  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 350 

1938  Boone.  MS-65.  Brilliant . 495 

Last  issue  in  the  Boone  series,  low  mintage,  and  very 
desirable.  Another  true  bargain,  in  our  opinion.  Ditto  for  the 
branch  mint  issues  of  this  year. 

1938  Boone.  MS-65  (NGC).  Brilliant . 495 

1938  Boone.  MS-65  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 495 

1938  Boone.  MS-64.  Brilliant . 389 

1938  Boone.  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 389 

1938- S  Boone.  MS-65.  Brilliant . 495 

1938-S  Boone.  MS-64.  Brilliant . 389 

1938-S  Boone.  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 389 

1938-S  Boone.  MS-62  (PCGS).  Brilliant .  299 

1936  Bridgeport.  MS-65.  Brilliant . 295 


1936  Bridgeport.  MS-65  (NGC).  Brilliant.  ..295 
1936  Bridgeport.  MS-65  (PCGS).  Mostly  brilliant 


The  Commemorative  Market 


The  following  letter  is  from  J.B.: 

“I  have  been  pondering  the  beautiful 
1928  Hawaiian  commemorative  dollar  you 
sent  and  I  am  paying  on.  Somehow,  I  am 
trying  to  console  myself  that  this  is  right, 
since  I  will  be  paying  on  it  for  the  next  year. 
Do  you  really  feel  that  putting  $2,000  into 
this  coin  is  better  than,  for  instance,  a  Proof 
type  coin  priced  at  the  same  figure?  It  seems 
that  when  I  look  at  commemoratives  one 
month  and  then  again  a  month  later,  the 
prices  have  gone  down.  Is  there  something 
against  commemoratives?  I  mean  you  read 
Numismatic  News  each  week  and  the  mar¬ 
ket  says  the  coin  market  is  headed  UP.  But, 
commemoratives  seem  to  be  going 
DOWN.  Anyway,  I  would  like  to  hear  your 
comments  as  this  is  the  highest  priced  coin 
I  have  purchased  in  my  life. 

“I  want  to  order  Dave  Bowers’  book  on 
commemoratives  and  will  do  so  soon. 
Someone  should  make  a  holder  that  would 
attractively  display  PCGS  and  other  certi¬ 


fied  coins  like  old-fashioned  coin  albums 
used  to. 

“I  have  quite  a  few  gem  MS-65  com¬ 
memorative  half  dollars  that  I  have  pur¬ 
chased  from  Dave  over  the  last  few  years. 
As  you  know,  I  have  been  a  customer  for  a 
long  time,  including  back  in  the  1960s 
when  Dave  Bowers  was  in  New  York  City 
and,  later,  when  Ray  Merena  was  manager 
of  Paramount  International  Coin  Co. 

“Thanks  for  all  you  have  done  for  me  in 
the  past,  and  I  am  glad  I  am  again  able  to 
participate  in  your  Collection  Portfolio 
Program.” 

Editor's  note:  It’s  difficult  to  buy 
commemoratives  or  any  other  coins  in  a 
“down  ”  market ,  but  history  shows  that  is 
when  the  best  values  are  obtained.  Today,  a 
1928  Hawaiian  half  dollar  costs  much  less 
than  it  did  in  the  last  market  peak  of 1 989. 
However,  this  coin,  ivith  a  distribution  of 
only  10,000  pieces,  remains  the  key  to  the 
commemorative  “ type  ”  series  and  is  a  classic. 
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with  gold  peripheral  toning . 295 

1936  Bridgeport.  MS-65  (PCGS).  Brilliant.  .295 

1925-S  California.  MS-65.  Brilliant . 840 

1925-S  California.  MS-65  (NGC).  Brilliant.  840 

The  late  B.  Max  Mehl,  a  numismatic  showman  if  there 
ever  was  one,  wrote  a  booklet  on  commemorative  half  dollars 
in  1 937,  giving  his  unvarnished  views  of  the  different  issues, 
good,  bad,  and  indifferent.  He  picked  the  1925-S  California 
as  one  of  the  most  beautiful  to  his  eye.  And,  indeed,  a  high- 
grade  coin,  such  as  this  MS-65,  is  indeed  beautiful — you  will 
see  when  it  arrives  in  your  mailbox. 

1925-S  California.  MS-63  (PCGS).  Brilliant.  175 
1951  Carver- Washington.  MS-64  (PCGS).  Bril¬ 
liant . 45 

While  the  Booker  T.  Washington  half  dollars  were  poorly 
struck  and  were  typically  covered  with  bagmarks,  the  Carver- 
Wash  ington  pieces  were  even  worse.  Without  a  doubt,  from 
an  aesthetic  viewpoint  the  issue  reached  a  new  low.  Today 
most  specimens  are  in  the  range  of  MS-60  to  MS-63,  usually 
at  the  lower  end  of  that  category.  MS-64  and  65  coins  are  in 
the  distinct  minority. 

Although  the  coins  are  quite  interesting  from  a  histori¬ 
cal  viewpoint  and  without  doubt  the  gentlemen  depicted  on 
the  obverse  made  immeasurable  contributions  to  American 
society,  from  an  artistic  and  numismatic  viewpoint  the  entire 
effort  was  largely  a  failure.  Similarly,  until  the  Franklin  half 
dollar  series  caught  on  with  collectors,  which  began  in  a  sig¬ 
nificant  way  circa  1955-1957,  those  pieces  were  considered 
to  be  numismatically  and  artistically  at  the  bottom  of  the 
totem  pole. 

However,  the  very  fact  that  something  was  struck,  and 
exists,  makes  it  collectible,  so  in  modern  times  those  pursu¬ 
ing  Booker  T.  Washington  and  Carver- Washington  sets  have 
been  able  to  acquire  low-mintage  issues  for  attractively  low 
prices.  While  Franklin  half  dollars  are  now  having  their  day 
in  the  sun,  interest  in  Carver- Wash  ington  coins  languishes. 
Of  course,  this  translates  into  opportunity  for  knowing  buy¬ 


ers. 

1951-D  Carver- Wash  ington.  MS-64  (PCGS).  Bril¬ 
liant . 45 

1951- S  Carver- Washington.  MS-64  (PCGS).  Bril¬ 
liant . 45 

1952  Carver- Washington.  MS-63.  Brilliant.  ...  16 

1952- D  Carver- Washington.  MS-65.  Brilliant.  195 

1953  Carver- Washington.  MS-64  (PCGS).  Bril¬ 
liant . 45 

1953  Carver- Washington.  MS-64  (PCGS).  Bril¬ 


liant  with  a  hint  of  light  gold  toning  on  the 

rims . 45 

1953-S  Carver- Wash  ington.  MS-65  (ANACS). 

Brilliant . 89 

1953-S  Carver- Wash  ington.  MS-64.  Brilliant.  49 

1953- S  Carver- Wash  ington.  MS-64  (PCGS).  Bril¬ 
liant . 49 

1954  Carver- Wash  ington.  MS-65.  Brilliant.  .  179 

1954- D  Carver- Washington.  MS-64.  Brilliant.  45 
1954-D  Carver- Washington.  MS-64  (PCGS). 

Brilliant . 45 

1954-D  Carver- Washington.  MS-63  (PCGS). 

Brilliant . 39 

1954-S  Carver- Washington.  MS-64  (PCGS).  Bril¬ 
liant . 39 

1954-S  Carver- Washington.  MS-63.  Brilliant.  35 
1954-S  Carver- Wash  ington.  MS-63  (PCGS).  Bril¬ 
liant . 35 

1936  Cincinnati.  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 280 

The  1936  Cincinnati  half  dollars  were  conceived  ex¬ 
pressly  for  the  purpose  of  earning  money  by  sales  to  collec¬ 
tors.  The  Cincinnati  coins  were  an  issue  of,  by,  and  for  1  ho- 
mas  G.  Melish,  an  entrepreneur  and  enthusiastic  numisma¬ 
tist  of  his  era.  Melish  devised  a  scheme  where  a  group  styling 


itself  as  the  Cincinnati  Musical  Center  Commemorative 
Coin  Association  sought  to  commemorate,  as  the  congres¬ 
sional  authorization  of  March  31,  1936,  stated,  “the  50th  an¬ 
niversary  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio  as  a  center  of  music,  and  its 
contribution  to  the  art  of  music  for  the  past  50  years.”  To 
increase  the  potential  for  profit  the  requested  issue  was  for 
just  15,000  coins  to  be  struck  at  three  mints,  creating  an 
enticingly  low  mintage  of  just  5,000  coins  per  variety.  How¬ 
ever,  even  more  profit  was  envisioned  by  Melish  when  he 
originally  proposed  a  bill  which  provided  for  “not  more  than 
15,000  (10,000  Philadelphia  Mint,  3,000  San  Francisco 
Mint,  and  2,000  Denver  Mint),”  thus  creating  1936-D  coins 
which  would  have  been  rarities. 

There  was  a  small  problem:  nothing  musical  worth  com¬ 
memorating  on  a  nationally  distributed  coin  occurred  in 
Cincinnati  50  years  earlier  in  1886.  However,  that  didn’t 
make  any  difference.  To  be  sure,  a  group  known  as  the 
Liederkranz  Society'  was  formed  that  year  and  was  composed 
of  German  immigrants  and  others  who  staged  songfests,  but 
few  would  consider  that  this  obscure  occasion  was  worthy  of 
commemoration  on  a  nationally  distributed  half  dollar. 

The  chairman  of  the  Commission  of  Fine  Arts  endeav¬ 
ored  to  investigate  the  situation,  obviously  smelling  a  rat, 
and  was  unable  to  find  anyone  in  musical  circles  in  Cincin¬ 
nati  who  knew  the  first  thing  about  the  proposed  half  dol¬ 
lar!  Accordingly,  designs  submitted  by  Miss  Constance 
Ortmayer,  showing  on  the  obverse  the  bust  of  Stephen  Fos¬ 
ter  and  on  the  reverse  a  goddess  holding  a  lyre,  were  found 
to  be  ludicrous. 

All  of  this  makes  interesting  reading  today.  Actually, 
some  modern  commemoratives  of  the  1990s  are  equally  lu¬ 


dicrous  in  design,  concept,  and  historical  purpose.  So,  what 
else  is  new? 

1936  Cincinnati.  MS-63  (PCGS).  Brilliant.  .265 
1936-D  Cincinnati.  MS-65  (PCGS).  Brilliant.  595 

1936-D  Cincinnati.  MS-64.  Brilliant . 315 

1936-D  Cincinnati.  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant.  315 
1936-D  Cincinnati.  MS-63.  Brilliant.  Take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  todays  market  and  build  your  own 

set! .  285 

1936-D  Cincinnati.  MS-63  (PCGS).  Brilliant.  285 

1936-S  Cincinnati.  MS-64.  Brilliant . 315 

1936-S  Cincinnati.  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant.  315 

1936-S  Cincinnati.  MS-63.  Brilliant . 289 

1936-S  Cincinnati.  MS-63  (PCGS).  Brilliant.  .  289 
1936  Cleveland.  MS-65.  Brilliant . 195 

1936  Cleveland  half  dollars  were  distributed  in  Cincinnati 
by  the  aforementioned  Thomas  G.  Melish,  who  had  a  knack 
for  being  in  the  right  place  at  the  right  time.  This  seems  a  bit 
strange,  but  the  year  1936  had  many  unusual  occurrences. 
Further,  at  a  later  time  famous  Cincinnati  dealer  Sol  Kaplan 
decided  to  take  a  try  at  cornering  the  market  on  Cleveland 
half  dollars  and  ran  many  advertisements  for  them  in  the 
Numismatic  Scrapbook  and  elsewhere. 

1936  Cleveland.  MS-65  (NGC).  Light  golden  sur¬ 


faces . 195 

1936  Cleveland.  MS-63.  Brilliant . 69 


1936  Cleveland.  MS-63  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 69 


Our  recent  book,  American  Coin  Treasures  and  Hoards,  has  brought  our  way 
quite  a  few  newspaper  clippings,  photographs,  and  other  items  relating  to  ship¬ 
wrecks  and  other  treasure-causing  events.  Among  these  is  the  otherw  ise  unexplained 
photograph  of  the  five-masted  schooner  Nancy  shown  hopelessly  aground,  embed¬ 
ded  on  the  sand  of  Nantasket  Beach,  near  Boston  Massachusetts,  February'  20,  192  . 
Whether  the  Nancy,  whose  homeport  was  Philadelphia,  was  refloated  successfully, 
or  whether  she  broke  up  in  the  pounding  surf,  is  not  known.  Doubtless,  any  coins 
or  other  valuables  aboard  were  taken  off  by  means  of  the  improvised  gangplank  seen 
dangling  from  the  side  of  the  ship.  But,  who  knows? 

Since  its  publication  last  year,  our  book,  American  C  oin  1  reasures  and  Hoards, 
has  played  to  a  very  wide  audience,  with  one  copy  often  generating  sales  for  two  or 
three  more  as  gifts  to  friends.  If  you  don't  have  your  own  copy  already,  order  one 
today — from  our  second  large  printing.  See  our  Books  for  Sale  listing  in  this  issue. 
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News  and  Notes 
From  Around  the  World 


IN  THE  MORNING’S  MAIL  came  two  invitations:  The 
first  invited  me  to  learn  how  to  profit  by  getting  into  the  mail 
order  business,  and  the  second  suggested  that  your  editor 
would  do  well  to  become  a  member  of  the  Academy  of 
American  Poets.  However,  no  response  was  given,  as  one 
pursuit  was  first  started  in  1953,  and 

the  other  probably  never  will  be. 

•  •  • 

INCREASING  OPPORTUNITY? 

We  recently  read  that  apartments,  even 
upscale  ones,  are  getting  smaller  and 
smaller  in  New  York  City.  According  to 
an  article  by  Asra  Nomani  in  the  Wall 
Street  Journal,  a  New  York  real  estate 
firm  specializing  in  high-quality  apart¬ 
ments,  the  Corcoran  Group  reports  “the 
average  size  apartment  it  sold  to  married 
couples  dropped  about  12%  in  the  past 
five  years  to  1 ,348  square  feet  last  year.” 

The  situation  is  even  closer  or  more 
compact  in  San  Francisco,  where  the 
average  rent  is  $  1 ,466  for  an  800-square- 
foot  apartment,  “roughly  the  size  of  five 
parking  spaces.” 

Editorial  comment:  Obviously,  it  is 
becoming  increasingly  dijficult  to  collect 
wooden  boats  and  antique  cars,  however, 
for  the  moment,  collecting  double  eagles 
and  silver  dollars  seems  to  be  okay — there 
is  still  enough  room.  If  things  get  tighter 
perhaps  emphasis  will  have  to  be  on  half 
dimes,  silver  three-cent  pieces,  and  gold 
dollars! 

•  •  • 

COMIC  RELIEF:  In  a  recent  col¬ 
umn  by  Dave  Barry  in  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Tribune  he  related  the  true 
story  in  which:  “The  crew  of  a  Russian  military  cargo  jet  had 
stolen  some  cows  in  Siberia  and  were  flying  them  home 
when  the  cows  became  upset,  perhaps  because  there  was  no 
in-flight  movie.  The  cows  stampeded,  and  the  crew,  fearing 
the  plane  would  crash,  opened  the  cargo  door  and  let  the 
cows  run  out  of  the  plane  at  an  altitude  of 30,000  feet.”  One 
of  these  allegedly  struck  a  Japanese  fishing  boat,  which  sank. 


Barry,  an  astute  observer  of  the  world  around 
him,  went  on  to  note  that  somewhat  related  is 
the  still  unexplained  mystery  of  tomatoes  rain¬ 
ing  down  from  the  sky  in  Calvert  County, 
Maryland,  last  August. 

•  •  • 

INVESTMENT:  A  recent  article  in  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  stated  that  1990  vintage 
Dom  Perignon  champagne  is  a  hot  ticket  at  the 
moment,  and  that  a  Manhattan  investor,  who 
had  just  entered  the  field  of  wine  speculation, 
recently  bought  “hundreds  of  cases”  at  $900 
for  a  case  of  12  bottles,  while  a  Long  Island 
(NY)  merchant  has  been  “pushing  1990  Dom 
Perignon  and  tranches  of  10,  100,  and  1,000 
cases  to  customers  interested  in  speculating.” 
First  of  all,  we  were  not  familiar  with  the  term 
“tranches”  and  presume  that  it  has  to  do  with  a  quantity  unit, 
such  as  “bags”  or  “rolls”  might  be  if  we  were  talking  about 
coins.  Secondly,  it  is  a  bit  interesting  that  one  of  the  talking 
points  for  investing  in  Dom  Perignon  now  is,  according  to  the 
Wall  Street Journal  the  demand  “will  be  so  strong  on  December 

31,  1999,  that  prices  will  spike,  yield¬ 
ing  a  fat  payday.”  This,  of  course,  is 
considered  by  some  to  be  the  end  of  the 
millennium,  although  the  real  end  of 
the  millennium,  not  discussed  in  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  is  December  31, 
2000.  However,  by  that  time  the  cel¬ 
ebrations  will  be  over,  and  probably  no 
one  will  care.  Rather,  the  end  of  the 
998  th  year  of  the  millennium  is  what  is 
being  celebrated.  So  much  for  techni¬ 
calities.  Even  more  interesting  to  con¬ 
template  is  the  fact  that  the  investment 
will  be  consumed.  We  have  always 
found  it  a  bit  interesting  that  someone 
might  want  to  invest  in  something  that 
will  be  destroyed  in  the  consumption. 
Perhaps  some  innovator  in  the  field  of 
rare  coins  will  come  up  with  an  idea 
whereby  we  should  invest  in  a  given 
variety — say  a  Mint  State  Kennedy  half 
dollar,  which  is  perceived  as  being 
scarce — with  the  thought  that  we  will 
hold  it  and  spend  it  on  some  future 
date. 

•  •  • 

MODERN  SAYING:  The  CEO  of 

Intel,  Dr.  Andrew  Grove,  wrote  a  book, 
Only  the  Paranoid  Survive,  which  seems 
to  be  the  company  philosophy.  And, 
quite  possibly  in  the  computer  chip 
business,  this  is  the  way  to  go.  Appar¬ 
ently,  there  is  no  “comfort  zone”  whereby  they  can  rest  on  their 
laurels  and  enjoy  their  success.  How  different  this  is  from  the 
rare  coin  business.  While  we  are  hardly  ones  to  rest  on  our 
laurels,  we  have  always  had  a  large  number  ol  loyal,  dedicated 
customers  who  stayed  with  us  year  in  and  year  out.  Competitors 
come  and  go,  but  by  trying  our  best,  by  giving  good  service, 
quality,  and  value,  a  steady  stream  of  business  comes  our  way. 
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THIS  &  THAT 


A  RECENT  SURVEY  conducted  by  the  American  Numismatic 
Association  concerning  what  people  read  and  what  they  didn  t  read  in 
The  Numismatist,  journal  of  the  Association  showed  that  Dave  Bowers’ 
column,  Coins  and  Collectors,”  was  regularly  read  by  63.1%  of  the 
recipients  and  occasionally  by  33. 1  %  of  the  recipients.  This  was  second 
only  in  popularity  to  the  column  written  by  then- 
president  Ken  Bressett,  “Consumer  Alert.” 

(Editor’s  Note:  Thanks,  poll  respondents!) 


IT  WAS  VERY  NICE  of  the  Caterpillar  Com¬ 
pany  to  send  us  their  catalogue  the  other  day.  No, 
we  don’t  have  any  bags  of  coins  around  here  and 
don’t  need  one  of  their  bulldozers  to  move  our 
inventory,  although  we  do  remember  a  number 
of  years  ago  visiting  the  headquarters  of  the  H.E. 
Harris  Stamp  Company  in  Boston  and  seeing 
forklifts  being  used  to  move  bales  of  stamps 
around — they  handled  stamps  by  the  zillions. 

•  •  • 

BLIMP  NEWS:  Comes  a  nice  note  from  Jay 
Stevenson  who  says:  “Can’t  remember  if  it  was 
The  Coin  Collector  or  the  Rare  Coin  Review,  but 
there  was  a  reference  about  a  Goodyear  blimp  and 
two  Fuji  blimps.  Living  an  hour’s  drive  east  of 
Akron,  Ohio,  (home  of  the  Goodyear  blimps),  I 
thought  you  would  like  to  know  they  have  six 
blimps:  Spirit  of  Akron  (home  base:  Akron, 
OH),  Eagle  (Carson,  CA),  Stars  &  Stripes 
(Florida),  Spirit  of Europe  (not  listed),  Spirit  of 
Americas  (Brazil),  Eagle  Azteca  (Mexico).” 


A  GREAT  LAKE:  Lake  Champlain, 
bordering  New  York  and  Vermont,  was 
officially  made  a  Great  Lake  in  March 
1 998,  joining  the  traditional  lakes  Ontario, 

Erie,  Michigan,  Huron,  and  Superior. 

Puerto  Rico  may  become  a  state,  or  may 
become  independent,  or  may  become  a  com¬ 
monwealth  (we  don’t  quite  know  how  to  define 
a  commonwealth,  but  we  know  one  when  we  read 
of  it,  such  as  the  states  of  Kentucky,  Maryland, 

Massachusetts,  Pennsylvania,  and  Virginia).  We 
haven’t  heard  much  lately  about  California  divid¬ 
ing  into  two  states  (except  that  El  Nino  has  been 

chipping  away  at  the  seacoast). 

•  •  • 

FAST-BREAKING  NEWS!  As  we  go  to  press:  The  “Great  Lake" 
status  of  Champlain  was  revoked  by  Congress,  but  certain  financial  aid 
to  Champlain  is  still  allowed.  It  seems  that  various  other  states  who 
were  proud  of  their  truly  Great  Lakes  felt  that  Champlain  was  too  small 
and  had  no  historical  tradition  of  such  a  status. 


presidents  were  slaveholders:  Washington,  Jefferson,  Franklin  [ sic — 
never  a  president]  Madison,  Monroe,  Andrew  Jackson,  John  Tyler, 
Zachary  Taylor,  and  Andrew  Johnson.  The  wife  of  Ulysses  Grant  owned 
slaves.  But  remember,  slavery  was  taken  for  granted  by  Southerners  and 
many  Northerners  into  the  1860s  and  well  beyond.  History  differenti¬ 
ates  between  those  slaveholders  who  tried  to 
change  things  and  those  who  didn’t.  Washing¬ 
ton  and  Franklin  would  pass  the  test,  Jefferson 
would  probably  fail.  Half  the  Signers  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  owned  slaves  in¬ 
cluding  John  Hancock,  Patrick  Henry  (“Give 
me  liberty  or  give  me  death  ),  Alexander 
Hamilton,  Henry  Clay  (he  freed  them  in  his 
will),  and  T exas  independence  fighter  Sam  Hous¬ 
ton.”  (Richard  Russell’s  Dow  Theory  Letters) 

•  •  • 

GOOD  ADVICE:  “Build  a  library,  buy  a 
book  a  month."  (Advertisement  of  book  dealer 
James  A.  Brown,  Newark,  NJ,  1964) 

•  •  • 

REQUIREMENTS  CHANGE:  [The  writ¬ 
ings  of  Theodore  Roosevelt]  reflect  a  level  of 
thoughtfulness  and  erudition  that  would  make 
him  totally  unfit  to  hold  public  office  today." 
(Booksellers  Andre  and  Carol  Dumont,  Santa 
Fe,  NM,  in  their  latest  Catalogue  No.  45) 

•  •  • 

TIME  WARP:  In  the  current  hit  movie 
Titanic  a  $20  note  shown  aboard  the  1912  ship 
in  1912  is  of  a  design  that  was  first  printed  in 
1914.  Such  things  are  fun  to  detect,  such  as  the 
1 905  silver  dollar  mentioned  in  the  movie  Long 
Hot  Summer.  Many  other  examples  could  be 
cited. 

•  •  • 

MULTIPLE  TALENTS,  and  a  numis¬ 
matist  too!:  A  very  nice  article  about  John  W. 
Adams,  well-known  numismatist,  appeared  in  a 
recent  issue  of  the  Boston  Herald.  As  many 
know,  John  is  the  CEO  of  Adams,  Harkness  & 
Hill,  Inc.,  a  leading  securities  and  investment 
banking  firm  in  Boston.  It  seems  that  John  and 
his  firm  have  been  on  the  inside  track  of  quite  a 
few  growth  companies  over  the  years,  and,  by 
careful  research  and  study  have  done  well  for  themselves  and  their 
clients.  Numismatically,  John  is  best  known  for  his  interest  in  early 
United  States  copper  cents,  including  his  magnificent  collection  of 
1 794-dated  pieces  which  we  had  the  pleasure  of  showcasing  in  a  special 
catalogue  about  1  5  years  ago. 

•  •  • 

WEIAT  IS  THE  VALUE  of  a  “cigar"  wrapped  in  the  original 
cellophane,  with  the  name  Richard M.  Nixon  lightlv  embossed  in  gold 


THE  AMERICAN  WAY:  Recently  in  a  mayorality  contest  in  a 
New  Mexico  town  the  two  leading  contenders  had  tie  votes.  In 
accordance  with  state  law,  the  winner  was  decided  by  “a  game  of 

chance,”  which  in  this  instance  was  a  five-card  poker  hand. 

•  •  • 

CHANGING  TIMES:  “Here’s  a  shocker,  but  it’s  history.  Nine  U.S. 


letters?  According  to  a  recent  catalogue  recently  received  from  Histori¬ 
cal  Collectible  Auctions  (Burlington,  NC),  the  estimated  value  is  $""50 
to  $1,000.  On  the  other  hand,  a  linen  handkerchief  attributed  to 
Eleanor  Roosevelt  is  estimated  a  bit  less,  at  $650  to  $1 ,000,  while  by 
comparison,  a  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  necktie  is  said  to  have  a  value  of 
$1,750  to  $2,750. 
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UNITED  STATES  COMMEMORATIVE  COINS 


1936  Cleveland.  MS-62  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 65 

1936  Columbia.  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant.  .  195 

The  1936  Columbia,  South  Carolina,  halves  were  pro¬ 
duced  at  the  three  different  mints.  Denver,  San  Francisco,  and 
Philadelphia.  .About  10  ot  20  vears  ago  a  group  of  these  came 
on  the  market,  and  we  dispersed  hundreds  of  pieces.  By  now 
most  are  gone,  and  such  coins  are  encountered  one  at  a  time. 

1936  Columbia.  MS-64  (PCGS).  Light  toning.  195 
1936  Columbia.  MS-63  (PCGS).  Brilliant.  ..  185 
1936-D  Columbia.  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant.  215 
1936-D  Columbia..  MS-63  (PCGS).  Brilliant.  199 
1892  Columbian.  MS-65.  Brilliant . 735 

Issued  by  the  World’s  Columbian  Exposition,  which  was 
supposed  to  have  opened  in  Chicago  in  1892,  commemorat¬ 
ing  the  400th  anniversary  of  Columbus’  “discovery”  of 
America.  Construction,  however,  ran  behind  schedule,  and 
the  gates  were  not  thrown  open  to  the  general  public  until 
1893.  Meanwhile,  many  1892-dated  half  dollars  were  pro¬ 
duced,  this  being  the  first  American  commemorative  coin  of 
this  denomination.  In  1 893,  reflective  of  the  reality  that  the 
fair  opened  this  year,  many  additional  pieces  were  struck. 

1892  Columbian.  MS-65  (NGC).  Light  rose  ton¬ 
ing . 735 

1893  Columbian.  MS-63  (PCGS).  Light  golden 

toning . 85 

1893  Columbian.  MS-63  (PCGS).  Brilliant.  ..85 

1893  Columbian.  AU-50.  Brilliant . 12 

1935  Connecticut.  MS-65.  Brilliant.  This  popu¬ 
lar  issue  was  widely  distributed  in  its  own  time, 
and  in  later  years  the  pieces  became  relatively 
scarce,  as  they  are  today,  particularly  in  choice 


to  gem  Mint  State . 615 

1935  Connecticut.  MS-64.  Brilliant . 255 

1935  Connecticut.  MS-63.  Brilliant . 209 

1936  Delaware.  MS-65.  Brilliant . 350 


1936  Delaware.  MS-65  (PCGS).  Light  toning.  350 
1936  Delaware.  MS-64  (PCGS).  Light  golden  ton¬ 


ing . 239 

1936  Delaware.  MS-63  (PCGS).  Brilliant.  ...230 

1936  Delaware.  MS-60.  Brilliant . 225 

1936  Elgin.  MS-65  (NGC).  Brilliant . 229 

1936  Elgin.  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 205 

1936  Elgin.  MS-63  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 195 

1936  Gettysburg.  MS-65.  Brilliant . 539 

1936  Gettysburg.  MS-65  (PCGS).  Light  gold  sur¬ 
faces . 539 

1936  Gettysburg.  MS-64  (NGC).  Brilliant.  .329 
1936  Gettysburg.  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant.  329 
1936  Gettysburg.  MS-62  (PCGS).  Brilliant.  289 


1922  Grant.  Plain.  MS-65  (PCGS).  Attractive 
golden  surfaces . 795 

It  has  been  said  that  Grant  was  a  great  general  but  a  poor 
president,  and  this  may  be  so.  Regarding  his  commemorative 
coins,  these  had  a  very  checkered  career,  didn’t  sell  particu¬ 
larly  well  at  the  time  of  issue,  and,  so  far  as  the  half  dollars 
(but  not  the  gold  dollars)  are  concerned,  are  quite  difficult  to 
obtain  in  truly  choice  condition,  a  combination  of  high  nu¬ 
merical  grade  plus  good  aesthetic  appeal.  When  we  buy  half 
dollars  for  our  stock  we  often  have  to  look  at  a  dozen  or  more 
Grant  half  dollars  before  finding  even  one  that  we  like,  and 
even  then  we  might  not  buy  a  single  piece.  In  contrast,  if  we 
were  to  look  at  a  dozen  1922  Grant  gold  dollars — which  are 
essentially  of  the  same  design,  by  the  way — we  probably 
could  find  six  to  nine  that  we  liked.  These  tend  to  be  better 
preserved. 

1922  Grant.  Plain.  MS-63  (PCGS).  Brilliant.  189 

1922  Grant.  With  Star.  EF-45 . 550 

1935  Hudson.  MS-64  (PCGS).  Mostly  brilliant. 
Always  in  great  demand  due  to  its  being  one  of 
the  rarest  “types”  in  the  series . 565 


11  you  do  not  know  why  this  was  called  the  “Guttag  half 
dollar”  you  absolutely  need  a  copy  of  Dave  Bowers’  book, 
Commemorative  Coins  of  the  United  States:  A  Complete  Encyclo¬ 
pedia,  which  for  the  first  time  in  numismatic  history  revealed 
the  fascinating  true  story  behind  the  distribution  of  this  issue, 
and  almost  unbelievable  sequence  of  events. 

1935  Hudson.  MS-62  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 525 

1935  Hudson.  AU-58.  Rarer  in  AU  than  in  Mint 


State  (for  most  went  to  collectors)  . 485 

1924  Huguenot.  MS-65.  Brilliant . 519 

1924  Huguenot.  MS-65  (PCGS).  Light  gold  sur¬ 
faces . 519 

1924  Huguenot.  MS-62.  Brilliant . 92 

1924  Huguenot.  MS-62  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 92 

1946  Iowa.  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 89 


Although  most  Iowa  commemorative  half  dollars  were 
sold  in  1 946,  500  were  kept  aside  for  sale  years  later  in  1 996 
(I  wonder  if  the  state  sold  them  all  a  couple  of  years  ago?)  and 
another  500  were  saved  for  the  year  2046.  Thus,  this  is  one 
half  dollar  from  the  classic  series  for  which  the  distribution  is 


still  in  progress,  sort  of. 

1925  Lexington.  MS-65.  Brilliant . 595 

1925  Lexington.  MS-63.  Brilliant . 109 

1925  Lexington.  MS-63  (PCGS).  Brilliant.  ..  109 

1918  Lincoln-Illinois.  MS-65.  Brilliant . 575 


One  of  the  most  classic  designs  of  the  era,  especially  the 
reverse,  which  is  considered  by  many  to  be  the  finest  work  of 
John  R.  Sinnock  (who  later  became  the  chief  engraver  at  the 
Mint). 

1918  Lincoln-Illinois.  MS-65  (PCGS).  Brilliant.  575 

1936  Long  Island.  MS-65.  Brilliant . 349 

1936  Long  Island.  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant.  .89 

1936  Long  Island.  MS-63.  Brilliant . 79 

1936  Long  Island.  MS-63  (PCGS).  Brilliant.  .79 

1936  Long  Island.  MS-62.  Brilliant . 75 

1936  Lynchburg.  MS-66  (NGC).  Smooth  satiny 

surfaces . 795 

1936  Lynchburg.  MS-64.  Brilliant . 195 

1936  Lynchburg.  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant.  .  195 
1936  Lynchburg.  MS-63  (PCGS).  Light  gold  pe¬ 
ripheral  toning . 179 

1920  Maine.  MS-65.  Brilliant.  A  lustrous  gem.  559 

This  particular  half  dollar  has  a  mysterious  aspect,  inas¬ 
much  as  no  one  knows  who  actually  designed  it.  Anthony  de 
Francisci  (who  is  better  known  for  the  1921  Peace  dollar 
made  the  next  year)  produced  models,  but  the  original  artist 
has  never  been  identified.  Perhaps  some  digging  in  the  Maine 
State  Archives  would  produce  the  needed  information. 


1920  Maine.  MS-65  (NGC).  Brilliant . 559 

1920  Maine.  MS-65  (PCGS).  Lustrous  with  light 

rose  toning . 559 

1920  Maine.  MS-65  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 559 

1920  Maine.  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 195 

1920  Maine.  MS-63.  Brilliant . 155 

1 920  Maine.  MS-63  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 1  55 

1920  Maine.  MS-62  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 125 

1934  Maryland.  MS-65.  Brilliant . 349 


Buy  Today,  Enjoy  Tomorrow ! 

When  you  place  your  order  from 
this  Rare  Coin  Review  with  Gail 
Watson,  ask  her  about  our  express  de¬ 
livery.  In  this  way  the  coins  you  order 
today  can  be  in  your  hands  tomorrow. 
The  extra  cost  is  nominal  and  for 
larger  orders  is  free. 


Fairly  scarce  at  the  gem  level  as  offered  here. 

1934  Maryland.  MS-65  (NGC).  Golden  sur¬ 


faces . 349 

1934  Maryland.  MS-65  (NGC).  Brilliant . 349 

1934  Maryland.  MS-65.  Brilliant . 349 


1934  Maryland.  MS-63  (PCGS).  Brilliant.  ..  145 

Gem  1921  Missouri  Half  Dollar 


1921  Missouri.  2X4.  MS-65  (PCGS).  Light  rose 
toning.  A  truly  remarkable,  indeed  very  special 
example  of  an  issue  which  is  scarce  in  all  grades, 
but  which  emerges  as  a  significant  rarity  in  this 
elegant  preservation . 5,895 

For  this  commemorative  half  dollar,  Robert  Aitken,  a 
recognized  medalist  and  sculptor  best  remembered  in  numis¬ 
matic  circles  for  the  $50  Panama-Pacific  gold  coins,  was 
named  by  the  Commission  of  Fine  Arts  to  prepare  models, 
following  ideas  forwarded  by  a  committee  of  the  Missouri 
Centennial  Exposition. 

The  idea  of  adding  a  special  “2X4”  notation  in  the  field 
apparently  was  the  brainchild  of  James  Montgomery,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Exposition,  who  wrote  the  following  in  a  letter  to 
Charles  Moore,  chairman  of  the  Commission  of  Fine  Arts: 

“I  desire  also  to  make  the  following  suggestion,  that  the 
star  with  the  figures  ‘24’  be  shown  on  five  thousand  of  the 
coins.  To  do  this,  the  star  and  figures  would  have  to  be  raised 
on  che  die  and  after  five  thousand  coins  were  struck,  the  star 
and  figures  could  be  cut  off  and  the  balance  of  the  coins 
would  be  without  the  star  and  figures.  This  would  enable  us 
to  sell  the  5,000  for  a  sufficient  profit  to  pay  the  expense  of 
model  and  die,  which  you  price  at  $1,750.” 

Robert  Aitken  created  a  design  featuring  on  the  obverse 
the  portrait  of  Daniel  Boone.  On  the  reverse  were  shown  stand¬ 
ing  figures  of  Boone  and  an  Indian,  set  against  a  starry  back¬ 
ground,  with  SEDALIA  incused  below,  representing  the  loca¬ 
tion  of  the  exposition  for  which  the  pieces  were  created.  Much 
of  the  die  work  was  accomplished  by  the  Medallic  Art  Com¬ 
pany  in  New  York  City,  in  order  to  expedite  manufacture. 

In  his  1971  book.  Numismatic  Art  in  America,  Cornelius 
Vermeule  analyzed  the  motifs  and  gave  high  praise  to  what  he 
saw: 

“The  reverse  [is  reminiscent  of]  an  Indian  and  a  frontiers¬ 
man  standing  like  Roman  soldiers  in  an  Antonine  relief  on  the 
arch  of  Constantine  or  Renaissance  condottieri  in  a  large  fresco 
of  court  ceremonials.  The  relief  is  deep  and  well  modeled,  on 
a  concave  field  with  a  plain,  heavy  edge.  The  lettering  on  the 
obverse  follows  the  forms  and  system  of  Pisanello,  and  the  coin 
as  a  whole  is  a  work  of  art  rather  than  just  another  way  to 
market  a  silver  50-cent  piece,  because  all  three  of  the  mottoes 
that  usually  burden  and  constrict  America’s  attempts  at  numis¬ 
matic  art  are  omitted.  A  final  pleasing  touch:  the  name  of  the 
Missouri  town  where  the  coins  were  first  issued,  SEDAl.IA,  is 
incused  in  the  exergue,  a  masterful  detail." 

The  Missouri  Centennial  Committee  branch  of  the 
Sedalia  Chamber  of  Commerce  was  made  custodian  of  the 
entire  issue  and  appointed  the  Sedalia  Trust  Company  as  dis¬ 
tributor.  The  first  coins  offered,  the  “plain”  pieces  without  the 
2X4  notation  in  the  field,  were  marketed  during  the  first  week 
of  August  in  1921  at  the  Missouri  Centennial  Exposition  and 
State  Fair.  The  specimens  with  2X4,  although  produced  first, 
were  offered  later.  Coins  of  both  varieties  were  sold  for  $  I  each. 

In  time,  the  Missouri  halt  dollars  of  both  varieties  be¬ 
came  widely  distributed.  The  majority  of  them  seem  to  have 
been  carelessly  handled,  for  today  specimens  in  even  MS-63 
grade  can  be  considered  rare. 
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1921  Missouri.  2X4.  AU-55  (PCGS).  Brilliant.  435 
1921  Missouri.  Plain.  MS-63  (NGC).  Lightly 

toned . 649 

1921  Missouri.  Plain.  AU-58  (NGC).  Light  ton¬ 
ing . 295 

1923  Monroe.  MS-63  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 125 

1938  New  Rochelle.  MS-66  (PCGS).  Brilliant.  695 

The  Westchester  County  (New  York)  Coin  Club  spon¬ 
sored  and  helped  with  the  distribution  of  this  issue,  mainly 
behind  the  scenes.  The  commemorative  was  a  very  popular 
one  from  the  outset,  and  the  sales  were  held  in  a  manner  that 
everyone  considered  fair. 

1938  New  Rochelle.  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant.  335 

1936  Norfolk.  MS-66  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 475 

1936  Norfolk.  MS-65.  Brilliant . 435 

1936  Norfolk.  MS-64.  Brilliant . 410 

1936  Norfolk  commemorative  half  dollar  im¬ 
printed  cardboard  holder  (five  spaces)  used  to 
distribute  the  pieces;  no  coins.  A  nice  exhibit 

item . 109 

1926  Oregon.  MS-64.  Brilliant . 139 

A  number  of  years  ago  the  Society  for  United  States 
Commemorative  Coins  took  a  poll  of  its  members,  and  the 
1926-1939  Oregon  Trail  Memorial  design  was  picked  as  the 
most  artistic.  The  motifs  are  indeed  beautiful,  reminiscent  of 
the  American  West.  Today  a  complete  collection  of  date  and 
mintmark  varieties  can  be  obtained  in  high  grade  for  rela¬ 


tively  modest  cost,  with  the  present  issue  providing  a  great 
opportunity  in  this  regard. 

1926  Oregon.  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 139 

1926-S  Oregon.  MS-66  (NGC).  Brilliant . 359 

1926-S  Oregon.  MS-63  (PCGS).  Brilliant.  ..  125 

1926-S  Oregon.  MS-60 . 1 10 

1928  Oregon.  MS-66  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 445 

1928  Oregon.  MS-65.  Brilliant . 279 

1928  Oregon.  MS-65  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 279 

1928  Oregon.  MS-64.  Brilliant . 209 

1928  Oregon.  MS-64  (PCGS).  Light  peripheral 

toning . 209 

1928  Oregon.  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 209 

1933-D  Oregon.  MS-66  (PCGS).  Brilliant.  ..665 
1933-D  Oregon.  MS-64.  Brilliant . 309 

Many  of  these  were  distributed  at  the  Century  of 
Progress  exposition  held  in  Chicago. 

1933-D  Oregon.  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant.  ..309 
1933-D  Oregon.  MS-63.  Brilliant . 280 

1933- D  Oregon.  MS-63  (PCGS).  Brilliant.  ..280 

1934- D  Oregon.  MS-66  (PCGS).  Brilliant.  .519 

1934-D  Oregon.  MS-64.  Brilliant . 195 

1934-D  Oregon.  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant.  .  195 
1934-D  Oregon.  MS-63  (PCGS).  Brilliant.  .  175 

1936  Oregon.  MS-66  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 259 

1936  Oregon.  MS-65.  Brilliant . 209 

1936  Oregon.  MS-64.  Brilliant . 149 

1936  Oregon.  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 149 

1936  Oregon.  MS-63.  Brilliant . 135 

1936-S  Oregon.  MS-66  (PCGS).  Brilliant.  ..350 

1936- S  Oregon.  MS-63  (PCGS).  Brilliant.  ..  159 

1937- D  Oregon.  MS-66  (PCGS).  Brilliant.  ..265 

1937-D  Oregon.  MS-65.  Brilliant . 209 

1937-D  Oregon.  MS-64.  Brilliant . 175 

1937-D  Oregon.  MS-64  (PCGS).  Lighdy  toned.  175 

1938  Oregon.  MS-66  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 295 

1938  Oregon.  MS-65.  Brilliant . 255 

1938  Oregon.  MS-65  (PCGS).  Light  toning.  255 

1938  Oregon.  MS-65  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 255 

1938  Oregon.  MS-64.  Brilliant . 225 


1938  Oregon.  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 225 

1938-D  Oregon.  MS-66  (PCGS).  Brilliant. ..  295 

1938-D  Oregon.  MS-65.  Brilliant . 275 

1938-D  Oregon.  MS-65  (PCGS).  Brilliant.  ..275 

1938-D  Oregon.  MS-64.  Brilliant . 245 

1938-D  Oregon.  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant.  ..245 
1938-S  Oregon.  MS-66  (PCGS).  Brilliant.  ...295 

1938-S  Oregon.  MS-65.  Brilliant . 255 

1938-S  Oregon.  MS-65  (PCGS).  Brilliant.  We  have 

a  nice  stock  of  these  beautiful  coins . 255 

1938-S  Oregon.  MS-64.  Brilliant . 245 

1938- S  Oregon.  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant.  ...245 

1939  Oregon.  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 515 

1939- D  Oregon.  MS-65.  Brilliant . 695 

Remarkably  low  mintage. 

1939-D  Oregon.  MS-65  (PCGS).  Brilliant.  ..695 

1939-D  Oregon.  MS-64.  Brilliant . 515 

1939-S  Oregon.  MS-66  (PCGS) . 845 

Remarkably  low  mintage. 

1939-S  Oregon.  MS-65.  Brilliant . 695 

1939-S  Oregon.  MS-65  (PCGS).  Brilliant.  ...695 

1939-S  Oregon.  MS-64.  Brilliant . 515 

1939-S  Oregon.  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant.  ...515 


1915-S  Panama- Pacific.  MS-65  (PCGS).  Bril¬ 


liant.  Rare  at  this  grade  level . 2,350 

1915-S  Panama-Pacific.  MS-63.  Light  toned  in  gold 
on  the  obverse  and  blue  on  the  reverse . 695 

It  was  originally  intended  that  these  and  other  Panama- 


Pacific  commemorative  coins  be  struck  on  the  Exposition 
grounds,  but  this  did  not  prove  feasible,  and  the  regular  fa¬ 
cilities  of  the  San  Francisco  Mint  were  used  instead. 

1915-S  Panama-Pacific.  MS-63  (NGC).  Lightly 

toned,  satiny  surfaces . 695 

1915-S  Panama-Pacific.  MS-63  (PCGS).  Bril¬ 
liant . 695 

1915-S  Panama-Pacific.  MS-60.  Brilliant . 350 

1920  Pilgrim  MS-65.  Brilliant . 465 

1920  Pilgrim.  MS-65  (NGC).  Brilliant  centers 

with  golden  peripheral  toning . 465 

1920  Pilgrim.  MS-63.  Brilliant . 85 

1920  Pilgrim.  MS-63  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 85 

1920  Pilgrim.  MS-60.  Brilliant . 75 

1920  Pilgrim.  AU-55.  Brilliant . 65 

1920  Pilgrim.  AU-50.  Brilliant . 59 

1921  Pilgrim.  MS-65.  Brilliant . 675 

1921  Pilgrim.  MS-65  (PCGS).  Light  golden  sur¬ 
faces . 675 

Pilgrim  half  dollars  of  this  date,  struck  in  limited  num¬ 
bers,  were  not  necessary — as  many  unsold  1920  Pilgrims 
were  still  on  hand  and,  besides,  the  piece  celebrates  the  300th 
anniversary  of  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims  in  Plymouth  in 
1620,  whereas  1921  would  have  been  the  301st  anniversary. 
Never  mind,  the  variety  helped  spur  coin  sales — and  was  one 
of  the  early  entries  in  an  expanded  series  of  varieties  created 


especially  for  the  collector  market. 

1921  Pilgrim.  MS-64.  Brilliant . 235 

1921  Pilgrim.  MS-64  (NGC).  Brilliant . 235 


1921  Pilgrim.  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 235 

1921  Pilgrim.  MS-63  (PCGS).  Deep  golden  pe¬ 
ripheral  toning . 1 59 

1921  Pilgrim.  MS-63  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 159 

1936  Rhode  Island.  MS-65.  Brilliant . 189 


Help!  Your  editor  is  seeking  information  concerning  the 
Rhode  Island  Numismatic  Association,  founded  in  Provi¬ 
dence  in  1863  (or  per  other  accounts  in  1864).  Particularly 
useful  would  be  minutes  of  meetings,  transcribed  reports,  or 
anything  stating  who  belonged  and  what  happened.  This  is 
in  connection  with  a  research  project  involving  19th-century 
tokens,  certain  of  which  were  made  to  the  order  of  the  Soci¬ 
ety  or  restruck  on  their  behalf. 

1936  Rhode  Island.  MS-65  (PCGS).  Brilliant. .  189 
1936  Rhode  Island.  MS-63  (PCGS).  Brilliant.  85 

1936-D  Rhode  Island.  MS-65.  Brilliant . 189 

1936-D  Rhode  Island.  MS-65  (NGC).  Bril¬ 
liant .  189 

1936-D  Rhode  Island.  MS-65  (PCGS).  Bril¬ 
liant .  189 

1936-D  Rhode  Island.  MS-64  (PCGS).  Bril¬ 
liant . 99 

1936-D  Rhode  Island.  MS-63  (NGC).  Light  gold 

toning . 85 

1936-D  Rhode  Island.  MS-63  (PCGS).  Light  gold 

toning . 85 

1936-D  Rhode  Island.  MS-62.  Brilliant . 79 


Likes  Our  “Little  Editions ! 

The  following  is  from  R.N.: 

“Dear  Dave; 

“Many  thanks  for  sending  the  four 
Little  Editions ,  which  I  have  skimmed. 
They  now  reside  in  the  ‘must  read’  de¬ 
partment,  so  it  won’t  be  long  til  they 
are  digested  in  detail. 

“What  a  grand  idea  you  have  here! 
You,  and  a  few  others  in  the  trade  do  so 
much  research  in  preparation  of  these 
grand  catalogues;  now  you  have  ‘dis¬ 
covered’  a  way  to  preserve — isolate — 
disseminate  info  of  a  specific  nature,  to 
those  of  us  who  treasure  those  pieces  of 
history!  Surprisingly,  some  of  those 
most  interesting  vignettes  are  still  in¬ 
complete  stories,  needing  perhaps  only 
a  reader  who  happens  to  have  knowl¬ 
edge  of  a  particular  aspect  ol  the  event! 

“Don’t  weaken.  You  have  begun  a 
series  that  not  only  has  no  end,  but  that 
should  grow  like  Topsy!  Have  you  be¬ 
gun  a  list  of  possible  subjects?  Maybe 
it’s  been  done,  but  Mehl,  Col.  Green, 
Bluestonc  perhaps,  had  a  lot  to  do  with 
what  we  do,  and  there  were  others,  in 
each  past  generation,  who  are  interest¬ 
ing  and  far  from  forgotten.  Perhaps 
your  Little  Editions  can  bring  them 
back  to  life  so  we  can  all  ‘know’  them. 

“Thank  you  again.’’ 
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1936-S  Rhode  Island.  MS-63.  Brilliant.  Build  a 

set . 199 

1936-S  Rhode  Island.  MS-63  (PCGS).  Bril¬ 
liant .  85 

1937  Roanoke.  MS-65  (NGC).  Lustrous  golden 
surfaces.  Great  eye  appeal . 239 

The  mystery  ot  the  “lost  colony”  of  Roanoke  has  never 
been  solved. 

1937  Roanoke.  MS-64.  Brilliant . 209 

1937  Roanoke.  MS-64  (NGC).  Brilliant . 209 

1937  Roanoke.  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 209 

1937  Roanoke.  MS-63  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 195 

1936  Robinson.  MS-65.  Brilliant . 259 

1936  Robinson.  MS-64.  Brilliant . 109 

1936  Robinson.  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant.  ...  109 

1936  Robinson.  MS-63  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 89 

1935-S  San  Diego.  MS-64.  Brilliant . 79 

1935-S  San  Diego.  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant.  79 

1935- S  San  Diego.  MS-63  (PCGS).  Brilliant.  65 

1936- D  San  Diego.  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant.  85 

High-Grade  1926  Sesquicentennial 


1926  Sesquicentennial.  MS-65  (NGC).  Lustrous 
with  light  rainbow  toning . 4,950 

While  this  issue  is  quite  plentiful  in  lower  grades,  at  the 
MS-65  level  it  emerges  as  a  significant  rarity. 

MS-65  PCGS  1926  Sesquicentennial 


1926  Sesquicentennial.  MS-65  (PCGS).  Bril¬ 
liant.  A  major  rarity  at  this  level  of  preservation, 
although  quite  plentiful  in  lower  Mint  State 
grades  (such  as  MS-60  to  MS-63) . 4,950 

The  Sesquicentennial  Exposition  opened  in  Philadelphia 
on  June  1 ,  1 926,  although  many  exhibits  were  not  yet  in  place 
and  much  work  remained  unfinished,  and  continued  until 
closing  day  on  November  30th.  On  view  were  many  artistic, 
cultural,  scientific,  and  commercial  displays,  partially  financed 
by  $5  million  worth  of  bonds  floated  by  the  City  of  Philadel¬ 
phia.  The  Palace  of  Agriculture  and  Food  Products  and  the 
Palace  of  Liberal  Arts  were  two  of  the  larger  structures. 

As  it  did  not  attract  national  attention  or  support,  the  fair 
was  a  failure  so  far  as  commercial  activities  were  concerned, 
and  most  firms  reported  that  sales  and  publicity  generated 
did  not  repay  the  expenses  involved,  although  nearly  six  mil¬ 
lion  people  passed  through  the  entrance  gates.  In  the  annals 
of  fairs  and  expositions  in  the  United  States,  the  Sesquicen- 
tennial  event  earns  a  low  rating. 

The  Sesquicentennial  half  dollar,  from  dies  by  Chief 
Engraver  John  R  Sinnotk,  wins  no  prizes  either.  At  the  insis¬ 


tence  of  the  Association,  the  designs  were  executed  in  very 
shallow  relief  with  the  result  that  the  pieces  struck  up  poorly. 
However,  because  “it  is  there,”  just  like  Mt.  Everest,  the  half 
dollar  is  a  necessity  for  any  collection  of  commemoratives. 
And,  the  fact  is  that  in  a  grade  such  as  MS-65,  the  issue  is, 
indeed,  a  rarity. 

The  obverse  depicts  the  conjoined  portraits  of  presidents 
Washington  and  Coolidge  (Washington  possibly  because  he 
later  became  the  first  president  of  the  United  States  or  pos¬ 
sibly  because  of  his  connection  with  the  Continental  Army, 
and  Coolidge  because  he  happened  to  be  president  when  the 
coin  was  issued).  Objections  were  raised  concerning  the  use 
of  the  portrait  of  a  living  person  on  current  coinage  in  the 
same  vein  as  the  complaints  made  with  Governor  Kilby’s  vis¬ 
age  on  the  1921  Alabama  half  dollars,  but  the  protest  went 
unheeded.  The  reverse  showed  the  Liberty  Bell,  the  famous 
American  emblem,  which,  per  the  inscription  cast  into  it,  was 
intended  to  “Proclaim  Liberty  throughout  all  the  Land  unto 
all  the  Inhabitants  Thereof,”  from  a  biblical  quotation 
(Leviticus  25:10). 

1926  Sesquicentennial.  MS-63  (NGC).  Lightly 


toned  surfaces . 169 

1926  Sesquicentennial  MS-62.  Brilliant . 89 

1926  Sesquicentennial.  MS-62  (PCGS).  Bril¬ 
liant .  89 


1935  Spanish  Trail.  MS-65  (PCGS).  Brilliant.  999 

Only  10,000  pieces  were  distributed,  thus  making  it  a 
key  to  a  set  of  commemoratives  by  design  types.  L.W. 
Hoffecker  of  El  Paso,  Texas,  was  the  originator  and  distribu¬ 


tor  of  this  series. 

1935  Spanish  Trail.  MS-64.  Brilliant . 915 

1925  Stone  Mountain.  MS-66  (NGC).  Bril¬ 
liant . 525 


1925  Stone  Mountain.  MS-66  (PCGS) . 525 

1925  Stone  Mountain.  MS-65.  Brilliant . 195 

1934  Texas.  MS-65.  Brilliant . 139 


Here  begins  the  extensive  run  of  Texas  commemoratives, 
which  continued  through  1938.  The  formation  of  a  complete 
collection  of  these  is  a  very  affordable  possibility,  and  even  the 


lower-mintage  issues  are  very  inexpensive. 

1934  Texas.  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 109 

1934  Texas.  MS-63.  Brilliant . 99 

1935  Texas.  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 1 19 

1935-D  Texas.  MS-65.  Brilliant . 155 

1935-D  Texas.  MS-64.  Brilliant . 1 19 

1935-S  Texas.  MS-65.  Brilliant . 155 


1935-S  Texas.  MS-64.  Brilliant.  Do  we ‘have  a 
“corner”  on  all  of  the  nice  coins  in  dealers’ 
hands?  Sometimes,  such  as  when  reviewing  this 
list  of  commemoratives,  it  certainly  seems  so! 
Anyway,  our  selection  is  very  extensive  and  our 
quality — well,  we’ll  measure  our  quality  against 


that  you  can  find  anywhere  else . 119 

1935- S  Texas.  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 1 19 

1936- D  Texas.  MS-66.  Brilliant . 219 

1936-S  Texas.  MS-65.  Brilliant . 155 

1936-S  Texas  MS-65  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 155 

1936- S  Texas.  MS-64.  Brilliant . 1 19 

1937- S  Texas.  MS-66.  Brilliant . 252 

1937-S  Texas.  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 119 

1938  Texas.  MS-65.  Brilliant . 375 

1938  Texas.  MS-64.  Brilliant . 299 


Innovation  American  Style 


Leonard  Augsburger  recently  sent  us 
an  article  from  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
“Pennywise  and  Cents-ible,”  by  Robert  L. 
Kaiser,  which  told  of  the  great  success  of 
money  changing  machines  set  up  in  su¬ 
permarkets.  Some  97  such  devices  are 
doing  good  business  in  Dominick’s  and 
Omni  Superstores  in  the  greater  Chicago 
area.  The  idea  is  that  you  dump  a  jarful, 
a  piggybank  load,  or  a  bunch  of  other 
loose  change  into  the  machine,  it  sorts  it, 
deducts  a  7.5%  “counting  fee”  and  pays 
out  green  paper  currency.  We  had  read 
about  this  in  an  article  in  Coin  World  as 
well. 

No  doubt,  anyone  giving  a  seminar  at 
the  Harvard  Business  School  would  do 
well  to  explore  the  innovativeness  of  the 
American  mind.  A  few  years  ago  we  had 
the  nation-wide  sensation — still  going 
on — of  selling  bottled  water. 

And,  at  gas  stations  you  can  put  a 
couple  of  quarters  in  a  machine  and  get 
some  air.  Now  we  have  fees  being  charged 
to  change  coins  to  paper  money.  Let  me 
see:  is  there  any  way  we  can  charge  people 
for  looking  at  sunshine?  Should  bird 
watchers  be  allowed  to  observe  free?  (It  is 


said  that  butterflies  are  no  charge,  but  per¬ 
haps  birds  should  be  different.)  The  next 
thing  you  know,  we  will  have  to  pay  to 
watch  commercials  on  television. 

Speaking  of  innovation,  a  number  of 
years  back  the  idea  of  Federal  Express  was 
dreamed  up  as  part  of  a  business-school 
thesis.  Who  would  have  thought  that  the 
idea  of  gathering  letters  and  packages  from 
all  over,  on  one  day,  flying  them  to  Nash¬ 
ville,  TN,  rearranging  them  by  destination, 
and  then  delivering  them  the  next  day, 
would  work  out?  I  know  I  would  have 
been  skeptical. 

Not  so  long  ago  I  was  visiting  a  book 
dealer  in  Exeter,  NH,  who  had  recently 
closed  his  downtown  store  and  had  packed 
up  hundreds  of  cartons  of  books  and 
moved  them  to  a  large  barn,  and  put  them 
on  shelves  there,  in  miscellaneous  order.  I 
suggested  that  he  could  borrow  an  idea 
from  Federal  Express,  hire  a  bunch  of 
helpers  to  take  the  books  from  their 
shelves,  bring  them  to  a  central  spot  in  his 
barn  and  arrange  them  in  piles  by  “myster¬ 
ies,”  “American  history,”  “art,”  and  so  on, 
and  then  rush  them  back  in  order  to  prop¬ 
erly  labeled  shelves. 
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1938  Texas.  MS-64  (PCGS). Brilliant . 299 

1938  Texas.  MS-63.  Brilliant . 275 

1938  Texas.  MS-63  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 275 

1938-D  Texas.  MS-64.  Brilliant . 309 

1938-D  Texas.  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 309 

1938-S  Texas.  MS-64.  Brilliant . 309 

1938-S  Texas.  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant  with 

golden  peripheral  toning . 309 

1938-S  Texas.  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 309 

1925  Vancouver.  MS-65  (NGC).  Light  rainbow 

iridescence . 1,050 

1925  Vancouver.  MS-63.  Brilliant . 390 

1925  Vancouver.  MS-63  (PCGS).  Brilliant.  ..390 

1925  Vancouver.  MS-62.  Brilliant . 295 

1925  Vancouver.  MS-62  (PCGS).  Brilliant.  ..295 
1925  Vancouver.  AU-58.  Brilliant . 265 

1946  Booker  T.  Washington.  MS-64.  Brilliant.  19 

1947  B.T.W.  MS-64.  Brilliant . 35 

1947  B.T.W.  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 35 

1947-D  B.T.W  MS-64.  Brilliant . 39 

1947-S  B.T.W.  MS-64.  Brilliant . 35 

1948  B.T.W  MS-65  (PCGS).  Gold  toning . 65 


We  believe  that  Booker  T.  Washington  half  dollars,  as 
well  as  Carver- Washington  half  dollars,  represent  a  great 
value  for  the  price  paid.  Low-mintage  issues  can  be  obtained 
for  what  seem  to  be  ridiculously  low  figures.  We  have  bought 
quite  a  few  Booker  T.  Washington  half  dollars  as  we  like 
them,  and  if  you  like  them  also,  here  is  your  opportunity  to 
get  a  running  start  on  4  complete  set  by  date  and  mint. 


1948  B.T.W.  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 55 

1948-D  B.T.W  MS-64.  Brilliant . 55 

1948-S  B.T.W.  MS-65.  Brilliant . 65 

1948- S  B.T.W  MS-64.  Brilliant . 55 

1949  B.T.W.  MS-64.  Brilliant . 79 

1949  B.T.W  MS-64  (NGC).  Brilliant . 79 

1949  B.T.W.  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 79 

1949- D  B.T.W.  MS-65.  Brilliant . 99 

1949- S  B.T.W.  MS-65.  Brilliant . 99 

1950  B.T.W  MS-65.  Brilliant . 69 

1950  B.T.W  MS-64.  Brilliant . 49 

1950  B.T.W  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 49 

1950- D  B.T.W  MS-64.  Brilliant . 49 

1950- S  B.T.W.  MS-66.  Brilliant . 175 

Mintage:  512,091.  Probably,  most  were  never  distributed. 

1950- S  B.T.W  MS-65.  Brilliant . 45 

1950-  S  B.T.W.  MS-65  (NGC).  Lightly  toned.  45 

1951  B.T.W  MS-65.  Brilliant . 59 

Mintage:  510,082,  most  of  which  were  probably  melted. 

1951  B.T.W.  MS-65  (NGC).  Brilliant . 59 

1951  B.T.W.  MS-64.  Brilliant . 39 

1951  B.T.W.  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 39 

1951  B.T.W.  MS-63.  Brilliant . 29 

1951- D  B.T.W.  MS-64.  Brilliant . 59 

1951-D  B.T.W.  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 59 

1951-S  B.T.W.  MS-66  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 249 

1936  Wisconsin.  MS-65  (PCGS).  Brilliant.  225 

1936  Wisconsin.  MS-64.  Brilliant . 199 

1936  Wisconsin.  MS-64  (NGC).  Brilliant....  199 
1936  Wisconsin.  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant. ..  199 
1936  Wisconsin.  MS-63  (PCGS).  Brilliant...  189 
1936  York.  MS-65.  Brilliant . 195 


Many  readers  will  remember  that  the  “final  distribution 
of  the  1 936  York  commemorative  half  dollars  occurred  not  in 
1936  or  even  anytime  close  to  it,  but  in  1984  when  we  sold 
the  estate  collection  of  Walter  P.  Nichols,  the  official  distribu¬ 
tor  of  the  pieces.  On  hand  were  a  number  of  coins  that  had 
been  held  back  at  the  time. 


1936  York.  MS-65  (NGC).  Brilliant . 195 

1936  York.  MS-65  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 195 

1936  York.  MS-65  (PCGS).  Lightly  toned. ...  195 

1936  York.  MS-64.  Brilliant . 179 

1936  York.  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 179 


Modern  (  (minimis 

1993-W  Madison  half  dollar.  MS-65.  Special  ANA 

counterstamp  issue . 19.95 

The  Guide  Book  contains  this  notice:  “9,656  of  the  Un¬ 
circulated  version  were  privately  marked  on  the  edge  with  a 
serial  number  and  the  initials  of  the  Madison  Foundation  and 
the  American  Numismatic  Association.” 

Commemorative 
Gold  Coins 

1922  Grant  gold  dollar.  No  Star.  MS-63  (PCGS). 
A  splendid  specimen  of  an  issue  which  is  always 
popular  due  to  its  low  mintage . 1,550 

1903  Louisiana  Purchase  gold  dollar.  Jefferson 


portrait.  MS-64  (PCGS).  Fully  prooflike  and 
very  closely  resembling  the  Proof  rarities  of  this 
year.  A  very  special  specimen.  In  fact,  face  up  in 
its  holder,  this  coin  appears  to  be  a  full  Proof  for 

all  intents  and  purposes . 1,750 

1903  Louisiana  Purchase  gold  dollar.  McKinley 

portrait.  MS-63  (PCGS) .  679 

1903  Louisiana  Purchase  gold  dollar.  McKinley 

portrait.  AU-58  (PCGS) . 365 

1 9 1 5-S  Panama-Pacific  gold  dollar.  MS-64 
(PCGS).  Brilliant.  A  splendid  specimen  of  this 

popular  commemorative . 865 

1916  McKinley  gold  dollar.  MS-63  (PCGS).  565 

1916  McKinley  gold  dollar.  MS-62  (PCGS).  485 

1917  McKinley  gold  dollar.  MS-64.  Brilliant.  Sev¬ 
eral  times  scarcer  than  the  1916-dated  version 


of  this  issue . 1 ,350 

1926  Sesquicentennial  quarter  eagle.  MS-64.  Bril¬ 
liant . 765 

1926  Sesquicentennial  quarter  eagle.  MS-62 

(PCGS).  Brilliant . 510 

1926  Sesquicentennial  quarter  eagle.  AU-58 
(PCGS).  Brilliant . 325 
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Now  you  can  review  our  coin 
listings  and  other  features  on 
the  worldwide  web!  Our  address 
is  bowersandmerena.com.  If 
you  see  something  you  like, 
you’ll  still  have  to  use  the  con¬ 
ventional  order  methods  of 
phone,  fax,  or  mail  but  we  re 
working  on  that.  As  we  are  still 
under  development,  we  invite 
you  to  take  a  visit  and  let  us 
know  what  you  think.  Address 
any  comments  to  the  attention 
of:  Chris  Karstedt  at  our 
Wolfeboro  address. 


rersandn* 
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Enjoy  these  great  books  in  your  home!!!  Send  no  money  for  30  days 

been  ^ ™ 


If  you  have  been  thinking 
about  building  a  fine  numis¬ 
matic  library  and  haven’t  yet 
started,  this  offer  is  for  you!  Or, 
it  will  make  a  unique  and  won¬ 
derful  gift  for  a  son,  daughter, 
or  friend  to  whom  you  wish  to 
introduce  the  wonderful  world 
of  coin  collecting! 

Books  hold  the  key  to  collect¬ 
ing  success.  If  you  are  interested 
in  making  advantageous  buys 
for  your  collection,  there  is  no 
substitute  for  knowledge.  And 
when  it  comes  to  gaining 
knowledge,  there  is  no  substi¬ 
tute  for  books.  In  fact,  if  it  could 
not  be  replaced,  we  would  not 
trade  our  own  library  for  its 
weight  in  gold!  In  that  light,  we 
offer  you  this  fabulous  Bowers 
and  Merena  Mini-Library  with  10 
best-selling  titles  which,  if  pur¬ 
chased  separately,  have  list  prices  totaling  over 
S500!  These  great  books  are  considered  an  ab¬ 
solute  must  by  many  collectors  and  dealers 
alike!  Read  them,  use  them,  and  chances  are 


And,  a  special  bonus  just  for  ordering  these  books  on 
approval — over  $70  in  gifts — yours  to  keep!!! 


excellent  that  they  will  repay  their  cost  quickly. 

We’re  so  sure  you’ll  be  delighted  with  your  pur¬ 
chase  of  Bowers  and  Merena  Mini-Library,  we  will  im¬ 
mediately  ship  the  books  for  your  use  and  evaluation 


fS'.W 

with  no  payment  whatsoever 
for  30  days!  That’s  right — AB¬ 
SOLUTELY  FREE  of  charge 
for  30  days!  At  that  point,  we 
will  invoice  you  a  mere  $380 
plus  $15  postage  and  handling, 
a  savings  of  well  over  $100  on 
the  best  references  any  numis¬ 
matist  could  possibly  own. 
And,  of  course,  the  Bowers  and 
Merena  Mini-Library  comes  with 
a  100%  money-back  guarantee 
of  satisfaction  and  can  be  re¬ 
turned  at  any  time  within  the 
30  day  period  and  your  invoice 
will  be  canceled. 

How  to  Order  your 
Mini-Library: 

There  are  only  50  sets  of  the 
Bowers  and  Merena  Mini -Library 
available  on  this  special  offer. 
To  order,  telephone  Mary  or 
Donna  in  our  Publications  Department  today 
to  reserve  one  in  your  name.  Or,  send  your  re¬ 
quest  by  fax  or  mail.  Limit:  One  Mini-Library 
per  order. 


Heres  what  you  will  be  receiving: 


American  Coin  Treasures  and  Hoards 

by  Q.  David  Bowers 
(foreword  by  Kenneth  Bressett) 

Hardbound.  Stock  No.  BBM-404.  List  $59.95. 

A  Buyer’s  and  Enthusiast’s  Guide  to 
Flying  Eagle  and  Indian  Cents 

By  Q.  David  Bowers 

Softbound.  Stock  No.  BBM-31 1.  List  $45.00 

Collecting  Coins  and  Making  Money 
A  Peek  at  the  19th  Century 

By  Q.  David  Bowers 

Softbound.  Stock  No.  BBM-401.  List  $29.95. 

Commemorative  Coins  of  the  United 
States:  A  Complete  Encyclopedia 

By  Q.  David  Bowers 

Hardbound.  Stock  No.  BBM-308A.  List  $49.95. 

The  History  of  United  States  Coinage 

By  Q.  David  Bowers 

Hardbound.  Stock  No  BBM-130.  i.ist  $59.95. 


Louis  E.  Eliasberg,  Sr.:  King  of  Coins 

By  Q.  David  Bowers 

Hardbound.  Stock  No.  BBM-146A.  List  $62.50. 

United  States  Gold  Coins: 

An  Illustrated  History 

By  Q.  David  Bowers 

Hardbound.  Stock  No.  BBM-135.  List  $57.95. 

Complete  Guide  to  Lincoln  Cents 

By  David  Lange 

Softbound.  Stock  No.  BLA-107.  List  $43.95. 

United  States  Patterns  and  Related  Issues 

By  Andrew  W.  Pollock  III 

Foreword  by  Q.  David  Bowers 

Hardbound.  Stock  No.  BPO-100.  List  $79.00. 

A  Buyers  ’  Guide  to  Silver  Dollars  and  Trade 
Dollars  of  the  United  States 

2“‘  edition 

By  Q.  David  Bowers 

Softbound.  Stock  No.  BBM-402A.  List  $19.95. 


Special  Ordering  Bonus: 

Order  your  Bowers  and  Merena  Mini- 
Library,  and  we  will  send  you  as  a  bonus 
a  half  dozen  different  issues  of  Dave 
Bowers’  popular  “Companion”  books, 
filled  with  interesting  and  useful  articles 
about  various  aspects  of  coin  collecting 
and  enjoyment.  These  list  at  $12.95 
each,  equivalent  to  over  $70  worth  of 
extra  items  and  they  are  yours  to  keep — 
even  if  you  decide  to  return  the  library. 
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lawaiian  Coins 


MISCELLAIVY 

for  Sale 


California  Small 
Denomination  Gold 

Hound 25C 

Undated  (circa  1853).  Breen-Gillio-221.  Liberty 

Head.  MS-62  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 285 

Undated  (circa  1853).  BG-224.  Liberty  Head.  MS- 
63  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 295 

Round  $1 


Rare  187?  Round  Gold  $1 


1872  BG-1207.  Indian  Head.  Rarity-5.  MS-62 

(PCGS).  A  brilliant,  prooflike,  and  very  beau¬ 
tiful  specimen  of  this  issue.  As  a  class,  round- 
format  gold  dollars  are  all  rarities . 3,850 

Octagonal  Gold  $1 

1869  BG-1 106.  Liberty  Head.  AU-58  (PCGS).  695 
1871  BG-1 109.  Liberty  Head.  Rarity-5.  MS-64 
(PCGS).  A  brilliant  and  highly  prooflike 
beauty.  Very  attractive! . 1,950 

'  Pieces  of  Eight" 

In  the  18th  and  19th  centuries  such  silver  pieces 
circulated  widely  in  America.  Mention  of  them  is 
made  on  the  frontispiece  of  A  Guide  Book  ofU.S. 
Coins. 

1793  KM-109.  Mo-FM.  AU-50 . 189 

Pattern  Coins 

1859  Indian  cent.  Pollock-272,  Judd-228.  Ob¬ 
verse  of  1859  (regular  issue),  reverse  of  1860 
(regular  issue  with  oak  wreath  and  shield). 
MS-64  (NGC).  A  brilliant,  lustrous  specimen 

of  this  highly  important  coin . 1,950 

1859  Indian  cent.  P-272,  J-228.  Obverse  of 
1859  (regular  issue),  reverse  of  1860  (regu¬ 
lar  issue  with  oak  wreath  and  shield).  MS-64 
(PCGS).  Attractive  brilliant  and  lustrous  sur¬ 
faces . 1 ,950 


Tokens  and  Medals 

1838  Beehive  copper  Token.  HT-83A.  Rarity-4. 
Reverse  legend:  “Wisdom  and  Pleasure  Com¬ 
bined.”  MS-60 . 240 

1838  Beehive  brass  token.  HT-A83.  Rarity-7.  Re¬ 
verse  inscription:  “1000.”  AU-50 . 195 

1874  Liberty  Seated  quarter  dollar  counterstamped 
with  SAGE’S  CANDY  COIN.  VG.  A  somewhat 
mysterious  issue;  in  1874  the  proprietor  of  Sages 
Candy  apparendy  featured  silver  quarters,  half  dol¬ 
lars,  and  trade  dollars  as  a  promotion  of  some  type. 
No  other  dates  or  denominations  are  known,  nor  is 
the  identity  of  Sage  known  (it  is  not  our  early  nu¬ 
mismatic  dealer  luminary,  Augustus  B.  Sage).  295 
Empire  Coin  Company  token.  Circa  I960,  our 
predecessor  firm,  Empire  Coin  Company,  Inc., 
commissioned  Alphonse  Kolb,  well-known 
Rochester,  NY,  die-sinker,  to  create  these  tokens 
for  us.  The  approximate  size  of  a  United  States 
large  cent  of  the  1793-1857  years,  and  struck  in 
copper,  each  token  depicts  on  the  obverse  the 
famous  IMMUNIS  COLUMBIA  motif  taken 
from  the  1786-1787  copper  coinage,  “Colum¬ 
bia”  being  a  representation  of  “America.”  The 
reverse  depicts  an  eagle  perched  on  a  palm 
branch  and  is  derived  from  the  design  used  on 
the  rare  1795  U.S.  $5  gold  coin.  Examples  are 
with  “antiqued”  finish  as  made.  Dave  Bowers 
discovered  a  little  box  full  of  these  when  mov¬ 
ing  some  “stuff’  recently,  the  remainder  from 
2,000  minted.  Each  $9.95,  25  for . 149 

Coiinterstamp 

No  date.  Irish  halfpenny.  Good.  Counterstamped 
“F.E.Voigd.”  . 19 


A  New  Client 

The  following  note  is  from  S.D.,  sent 
upon  receipt  of  his  first  order: 

“Dear  Gail, 

“I  am  very  happy  with  the  first  two 
coins  you  have  sent  me.  Enclosed  is  my 
check  for  the  second  payment  of 
$1,000.  Thank  you  for  your  quick  re¬ 
sponse  and  excellent  quality. 

“Very  truly  yours,’’ 

— S.D. 


Remarkable  Quality  1883  Hawaiian  Dime 


1883  Hawaiian  1 0«f .  MS-65  (NGC) . 3,295 

1883  Hawaiin  10C.  AU-50.(PCGS).  Light  silver 
gray  surfaces.  Original  lustre  in  protected  areas. 
Higher  quality  than  usually  seen . 389 


The  business  strike  Hawaiian  silver  coins  of  1 883  were 
struck  at  the  San  Francisco  Mint,  but  do  not  bear  an  S  mint- 
mark.  Most  of  the  silver  coinage  was  melted  in  the  first  de¬ 
cade  of  the  20th  century. 

1883  Hawaiian  25<t.  MS-63  (ANACS).  Bril¬ 
liant . 325 

1883  Hawaiian  25C  MS-63  (NGC).  Brilliant.  325 
1883  Hawaiian  dollar.  VF-30.  Slightly  scarcer  de¬ 
nomination . 395 

Miscellany 

A  selection  of  printed  material  and  other  items 
being  deaccessioned  as  duplicates  from  the  library 
and  other  holdings  of  Q.  David  Bowers,  as  well  as 
other  miscellany  purchased  here  and  there.  All 
items  are  subject  to  your  satisfaction  upon  receipt 
and  can  be  returned  within  two  weeks  if  you  are 
not  delighted. 

Gleasons  Pictorial  Drawing-Room  Companion ,  folio- 
size  weekly  illustrated  newspaper  from  the  1850s, 
bound  in  six-month  volumes.  Binding  somewhat 
loose  and  “ratty,”  but  the  contents  quite  good. 
Filled  with  engravings  of  people,  places,  and 
things  of  the  era,  lots  of  news,  stories,  etc.  Dupli¬ 
cates  from  QDB  library.  Our  choice  of  volumes, 

two  available  as  we  go  to  press,  each . 250 

Framed  (wood  frame  with  glass  front)  original 
Saturday  Evening  Post  magazine  covers  featur¬ 
ing  beautiful  girls  as  sketched  by  famous 
American  artist-illustrator  Philip  Boileau, 
early  issues  from  the  c.  1905-1 91 5  era.  Single: 
$17,  group  of  10  different  $150,  group  of  20 
different,  $300  (Plus  $5  shipping  for  first 
item,  $1  for  each  additional) 

Motor  magazine,  early  issues  from  the  1930s 
through  the  1960s.  Trade  magazine  with  many 
fascinating  advertisements.  Covers  are  bv  well- 
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MISCELLANY  FUR  SALE 


known  American  illustrator  Robert  Robinson. 
Important  reference  collection,  not  readily  re¬ 
placeable  at  any  cost.  Group  of  10  different 
(plus  $5  postage)  $250;  100  different  ...2,500 

Ollier  Miscellaneous 
Items 

(Various  Sources) 

1942  “experimental  cent'’  related  pieces:  In 

1942  the  United  States  Mint  began  searching 
for  a  suitable  replacement  for  the  copper  cent. 
Being  a  strategic  war  material,  copper  was  in 
high  demand.  Replacement  material  required 
various  properties  to  simulate  copper  as  closely 
as  possible.  Private  companies  were  contacted  to 
explore  materials  as  diverse  as  plastic  and  glass. 
Special  dies  were  prepared  for  use  in  the  testing 
process.  The  firms  involved  provided  sample 
planchets  which  were  stuck  with  these  dies.  We 
were  fortunate  to  acquire  a  small  quantity  of 
plastic  “Planchets”  or  disks  which  were  left  over 
from  one  of  the  private  companies  involved.  We 
have  two  different  types  of  material;  General- 
purpose  phenolic  resin  is  very  dark  brown.  Each 
weighs  10.30  grains  and  has  six  concentric 
circles  raised  on  each  side.  Urea-formaldehyde 
plastic  is  olive  and  weighs  10.76  grains.  These 
also  have  six  raised  circles  on  each  side.  Order 
either  type  for,  each  . 59 

As  part  of  the  purchase  of  the  above  plastic  disks  we 
also  have  acquired  a  handwritten  (in  pencil)  re¬ 
port  to  the  United  States  Mint  from  a  success¬ 
ful  scientist  involved  in  the  testing  of  various 
samples  submitted  as  replacements.  This  rough 
draft  consists  of  approximately  40  pages  provid¬ 
ing  test  procedures  and  results.  The  tests  in¬ 
cludes  specific  gravity,  dimension,  water  absorp¬ 
tion,  impact  strength,  resistance  to  abrasion, 
flammability,  color  stability,  and  accelerated 
service.  We  cannot  overstate  the  importance  of 
this  report  to  the  researcher  studying  the  1 942 
plastic  cent  issues.  To  our  knowledge,  this  re¬ 
port  is  unique . 995 

Paper  Americana 

Important  bank  notes  from  old  bank  note 
plates:  In  the  1860s  the  Nashua  Bank,  Nashua 
N.H.,  commissioned  the  New  England  Bank 
Note  Company,  Boston,  to  engrave  for  it  five 
handsome  plates  for  issues  of  currency  $1,  $2, 
$3,  $5,  and  $10  denominations,  the  most 
popular  values  of  the  era.  Because  of  circum¬ 
stances  not  recorded,  these  particular  notes 
were  never  issued,  or,  if  some  were,  none  are 
known  to  exist  today.  Fast  forward  to  over  a 
century  later,  when  these  long-hidden  steel 
bank  note  plates,  apparently  never  used,  sur¬ 
faced  and  were  acquired  by  Bowers  and  Mer- 
ena  Galleries.  Today  the  original  plates  form  a 


nice  exhibit  in  our  office.  Before  retiring  them 
to  the  exhibit  we  had  some  sets  made  on  high- 
quality,  wide  margin  paper,  each  note  uniface 
(as  originally  intended)  and  printed  separately. 
To  the  best  of  our  knowledge  these  notes  were 
never  issued  in  original  form,  so  it  is  not 
proper  to  call  these  “reprints”  Rather,  these 
apparently  are  now  issued  for  the  first  time. 
Whatever,  they  certainly  constitute  a  very  at¬ 
tractive  and  collectible  set.  29.95  per  set  or  ten 

sets  for .  179.95 

June  14,  1852  two-page  folio-size  document 
signed  by  President  Millard  Fillmore  and  Sec¬ 
retary  of  State  Daniel  Webster.  Via  this  docu¬ 
ment,  Fillmore  grants  presidential  pardon  to  a 
man,  one  Bernard  Ockert,  who  had  been 
“convicted  of  passing  counterfeit  coin,  and 


sentenced  to  be  imprisoned  in  the  penitentiary 
for  a  period  of  five  years,  and  pay  a  fine  of  five 
dollars.”  Fine  condition.  Comes  with  a  sepa¬ 
rate  vignette  card  of  Fillmore  (to  which  we 

attach  no  additional  value) .  895 

Ideal  for  framing:  American  Airlines  colorful  oval 
luggage  tag  (the  kind  that  used  to  be  pasted 
onto  steamer  trunks  and  suitcases),  mid- 
1930s,  depicting  an  early  propeller  plane  and 
the  ill-fated  zeppelin  Hindenburg.  American 
Airlines,  Inc.  offered  exclusive  connecting  ser¬ 
vice  to  the  Fiindenburg,  apparently  for  only  a 

very  short  time .  99 

c.  1910  Fire-engine  scene  postcard.  Ottawa,  Ohio. 
As  new.  Two  different  scenes  available.  We 
bought  several  dozen  of  these,  and  offer  you  a 
pair  for  $15,  or  buy  10  pairs  for . 125 


A  Letter  from  R.  C. 


“Dear  David, 

“I  would  like  to  thank  you  for  all  of 
the  excellent  and  informative  writing 
you  have  done  which  has  helped  to 
bring  me  back  to  the  enjoyment  of  coin 
collecting. 

“I  began  collecting  in  the  early  1960s 
with  the  help  of  my  father.  As  a  young 
boy  I  would  accompany  him  to  the  bank 
each  week,  and  he  would  buy  me  a  silver 
dollar  and  a  roll  of  pennies  or  nickels  to 
search.  I  remember  the  anticipation  of 
checking  the  date  and  condition  of  the 
silver  dollars  that  the  teller  would  pass 
through  the  counter. 

“My  dad  collected  Buffalo  nickels 
and  Canadian  coins.  He  had  become  in¬ 
terested  in  Canadian  coins  having 
worked  for  10  years  in  Lansing,  MI,  as  a 
designer  for  General  Motors.  When  I 
was  1  1,  in  1965,  my  dad  passed  away. 
Each  coin  we  bought  together  took  on  a 
special  meaning. 

“I  built  my  collection  with  imagina¬ 
tive  schemes.  I  would  cut  grass  and 
shovel  snow  and  ask  for  permission  to 
look  through  any  old  coins  a  customer 
might  have.  I  amassed  a  fairly  large  col¬ 
lection.  The  centerpiece  was  an  1 895-0 
Morgan  in  Mint  State  that  came  to  me 
from  an  aunt  off  a  ‘silver  dollar  tree’ 
(25th  wedding  anniversary). 

“When  I  turned  21  and  married  I  hid 
away  my  collection.  Disaster  struck  several 
years  later  when  my  mother’s  home  was 
burglarized.  I  imagine  it  has  happened  to 
many  collectors,  but  the  loss  of  the  memo¬ 
ries  kept  me  from  collecting  for  20  years. 


“I  began  to  read  your  column  and 
then  your  books,  and  my  interest  was  re¬ 
vitalized. 

“Now  for  the  humorous  part  of  the 
story.  I  work  as  a  postman  and  am  about 
to  send  two  girls  to  college,  so  there  is 
little  money  for  purchasing,  but  again  a 
scheme  appeared.  Here  in  New  York  we 
have  a  Return-Recycle  law  for  bottles 
and  cans.  I  began  to  awaken  an  hour  or 
so  early  and  walk  the  nearby  park  col¬ 
lecting  bottles.  After  six  months  I  have 
developed  a  recycling  industry  (family 
pun)  which  produces  about  $250  per 
month  for  the  purchase  of  coins.  I  have 
titled  it  CFCC:  Cans  for  Coins  Corp.  I 
thought  you  might  enjoy  my  story  and 
again  I  want  to  thank  you  for  your  fine 
work.  You  seem  to  truly  enjoy  your 
field. 

“I  also  want  to  address  one  point  on 
business.  I  am  interested  in  a  coin  in 
your  catalogue  which  is  a  Bolen  copy  of 
a  1737  Higley.  As  a  boy  I  loved  the 
Higley  design.  I  don’t  know  il  you  have 
sold  the  piece  but  if  you  have  not  I 
would  like  to  know  if  I  could  purchase  it 
on  a  lay-away  plan.  I  have  a  sum  saved 
from  CFCC  and  I  could  send  $200  per 
month.  If  that  is  at  all  possible  please 
contact  me. 

“Thanks  for  taking  the  time  to  read 
this  rambling  note.  It  is  well  past  my  bed¬ 
time  as  I  will  be  getting  up  at  4:30  a.m. 
for  CFCC. 

“My  best  to  you  and  your  family. 

“Sincerely,” 

— R.C. 
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News  from  Our  Publications  Department! 
a  Book  —  Take  a  Discount! 


Discounts  Await  You! 

We  think  that  books  are  the  best  investment  you  can  make 
in  numismatics.  Ifwe  could  not  replace  it,  we  would  not  sell  our 
reference  library  for  its  weight  in  gold! 

Here  at  the  Publications  Department 
we  have  stocked  many  popular  titles,  each 
guaranteed  to  fully  meet  your  expectations, 
or  any  copy  can  be  returned  within  30  days 
for  an  instant  refund. 

Each  book  is  offered  at  a  discount  from 
its  list  price.  If  your  book  order  totals  up  to 
$100,  take  a  10%  discount  from  the  list 
prices.  If  your  book  order  totals  $  1 00.0 1  or  more,  take  a  20% 
discount!  This  is  our  way  ol  helpingyou  to 
build  a  reference  library,  to  make  you  a 
more  knowledgeable  numismatist,  and  to 
enhance  your  appreciation  of  the  world’s 
greatest  hobby. 

To  order,  call  Mary  Tocci  (that’s  me) 
or  Donna  Badeau  in  our  Publications 
Department,  credit  card  in  hand,  and 
we  ll  send  your  books  right  away.  Or,  if 
you  are  ordering  coins  from  this  issue  of 
the  Rare  Coin  Review,  just  asked  to  be 
transferred  to  our  Publications  Depart¬ 
ment  once  you’ve  talked  with  Gail  Watson. 

Dave’s  Latest  Book 

As  you  can  see  from  the  inside  front 
cover  of  this  issue,  our  newest  book  title  is 
about  to  go  to  press.  Dave  Bowers’  Ameri¬ 
can  Numismatics  Before  the  Civil  War  is  in 
its  final  proofreading  and  layout  stages, 
and  is  just  days  away  from  going  to  the 
printer.  As  Dave  Bowers  mentioned  in  his 
“From  Dave’s  Desk’  column,  236  copies 
have  been  spoken  for  already.  No  more  than  1,000  copies  will 
be  printed,  creating  a  book  that  will  be  interesting  to  read 
(guaranteed)  and  also  a  limited  edition. 

Several  reviewers  who  have  seen  advance  pages  are  enthusi¬ 
astic,  an  indication  of  how  you  will  feel  when  your  copy  arrives. 
Right  now,  our  pre-publication  price  is  available  to  you.  Order 
your  copy  today. 


A  Dandy  Book  about 
Vermont  Copper  Coins 

A  really  great  book  by  Tony  Carlotto,  The 
Copper  Coins  of  Vermont,  has  just  been  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Colonial  Coin  Collectors  Club, 
and  a  case  full  has  just  arrived  on  our  premises. 
Your  copy  is  ready  to  ship! 

The  volume  comprises  218  pages,  8-1/2 
by  1 1  inches  in  size,  is  hardbound,  and  is 
packed  with  illustrations  and  fascinating  tid¬ 
bits  on  this  favorite  series  of  American  state 
coinage.  As  you  leaf  through  the  pages,  you 
can  sense  the  love  and  care  Tony  put  into 
researching  this  user-friendly  work.  Each  of  the  several  dozen 
different  die  varieties  and  combinations  is  given  its  own  section  of 
the  book,  complete  with  enlarged  illustrations,  information  about 
rarity  and  known  grades,  etc.  Lending  additional  interest  is  an 
overview  of  the  collecting  ofV  ermont  coppers  over  the  years.  This 
volume  is  a  “must-have”  for  any  advanced  library  in  American 
numismatics.  Stock  No.  BCA-600.  List  price  $50. 

Book  Giveaway  (almost!) — An  Encore  Performance 

A  few  months  ago  we  rearranged  our  warehouse  of  books  for 
sale.  In  one  section  we  put  every  book  we  could  find  that  was  a 
“second,”  with  scuffed  covers  or  a  scratch  or  two,  non-current 
editions,  books  exhibited  at  trade  shows,  etc. — all  with  contents 

intact.  We  didn’t  weigh  them,  but  they 
must  have  amounted  from  one  to  several 
tons  in  weight! 

To  move  these  useable  books  from 
our  warehouse  to  your  house,  we  came 
up  with  our  “Book  Giveaway  (almost!)’ 
special  deal.  This  has  been  very  popular, 
and  our  stock  of  these  books  is  becoming 
smaller  and  smaller. 

If  you  want  a  tremendous  value  list- 
price-wise  for  your  money,  ask  for  our 
“Book  Giveaway,”  send  us  your  check  or 
credit  card  authorization  for  $  1 1 0  (equal 
to  $100  for  the  books  plus  $10  packing 
and  shipping),  and  we  will  send  you  a 
whole  bunch  of  stufl  with  list  prices  of 
well  over  $300,  perhaps  even  over  $350 
or  $400.  We  really  want  to  move  these 
things  out  as  we  need  the  space,  and  you 
are  the  beneficiary! 

Another  encore!  Another  of  the  most 
popular  oflers  we’ve  ever  made  is  our 
Mini-Library  described  on  page  68. 
Check  it  out! 


ZvouTmCmi  Was 


— - - L76g-i860 

h'  Q.  David  B„„,m 


Happy  Reading, 


CKUTG 


Mary  Tocci 

Publications  Department 
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Ate* 


Hardbound. 

Stock  No.  BAK-749. 
List  SI 9.95. 


Handbook  of  20th- 
Century  United  States 
Gold  Coins 

By  David  Akers 
Much  worthwhile  information 
about  Saint-Gaudens  and  Pratt 
$2.50,  $5,  $10,  and  $20  gold 
coins.  184  pages.  Illustrated. 


Softbound. 

Stock  No.  BBM-402. 
List  S19.95 


A  Buyer’s  Guide  to 
Silver  Dollars  and 
Trade  Dollars  of  the 
United  States 

By  Q.  David  Bowers 
Second  Edition.  A  treasure  trove 
of  information  on  these  popular 
series.  Updated  information  with 
1997  prices  for  every  date  and 
mintmark.  304  pages,  illustrated 


The  History  of 
United  States 
Coinage 


At  Ulujoated  by  the 
Clnrtt  Collett  ion 


Hardbound. 

Stock  No.  BBM-130. 
List  $59.95. 


Softbound.  Stock 
No.  BBL-105. 
List  $29.95. 


THE  COMPLETE 

GUIDE  TO 

Complete  Guide  to 

BUYER'S 

Buyer’s  Guide  to 

Louis  E.  Eliasbcrg 

LIBERTY  SEATED 

Liberty  Seated  Half 

GUIDE  TO 

T  TA  riTlTI  'T\ 

United  States 

❖ 

King  of  Coins 

HALF  DIMES 

Dimes 

UNITED  $ 
SMS  "i 

Gold  Coins 

By  Al  Blythe 

GOLD  COINS 

By  Q.  David  Bowers 

Everything  to  know  about  half 

5  r  e  DIVIO  towns 

(foreword  by  David  Akers) 

In  (J.  IXit  td  Boz  en 

dimes.  168  pages,  illustrated. 

Describes  each  type  of  United 

Softbound.  Stock 
No.  BBM-350. 
List  $12.95. 
Hardbound. 
Stock  No.  BBM- 
351.  List  $19.95 


ward.  A  highly  useful  book  for 
the  gold  enthusiast.  122  pages, 
illustrated. 


Hardbound. 
Stock  No. 
BBM-146A. 
List  $62.50 


American  Coin 
Treasures  and  Hoards 

by  Q.  David  Bowers 

(introduction  by  Kenneth  Bressett). 

Twenty-two  profusely  illustrated 
chapters  are  filled  with  stories  of 
treasures  hidden,  lost,  found,  and 
Hardbound.  some  waiting  to  be  found.  456 

Stock  No.  BBM-404.  pages,  profusely  illustrated. 

List  $59.95. 


Softbound. 

Stock  No.  BBM-401. 
List  $29.95. 


Collecting  Coins  and 
Making  Money  A  Peek 
at  the  19th  Century 

New  introduction  by  Q.  David  Bowers 

In  this  delightful  book  we  have 
reprinted  some  of  our  favorite 
articles  printed  in  the  19th  cen¬ 
tury.  A  lot  of  fun,  informative 
reading.  192  pages,  illustrated. 


N  LAnSMATLST'VcOIJNTRYSIDE 


COMPANION 


Numismatist's  bhisidE 


COMPANION 


COMPANION 


Hardbound. 

Stock  No.  BAN-710. 
List  $159.00. 


The  ANA  Centennial 
History 

by  Q.  David  Bowers 
A  two-volume  book  on  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  American  Numismatic 
Association  from  1891  todate.  1,768 
pages,  illustrated.  Softbound. 

Stock  No.  BBM-308. 


Commemorative 
Coins  of  the 
United  States 

A  COMPLETE  ENCYCLOPEDIA 


By  Q.  David  Bowers 


List  $39.95 

Hardbound.  Stock 


No.  BBM-308A. 
List  $49.95 


A  fcmrr's  4nd 
Enthtmasl't  Guklc 

-  V»  — - - v 

Hvin;<  Easlc  and 
Indian  Cents 


Softbound. 

Stock  No.  BBM-31 1. 
List  $45.00 


A  Buyer’s  and  Enthu¬ 
siast’s  Guide  to  Flying 
Eagle  and  Indian  Cents 

By  Q.  David  Bowers 
Meet  each  and  every  Flying 
Eagle  and  Indian  cent  through 
the  pages  of  this  fascinating  book. 
This  book,  if  you  read  it,  will 
make  you  an  expert.  541  pages, 
profusely  illustrated. 


Hardbound. 

Stock  No.  BBM-802. 
List  $89.95 


Commemorative  Coins 
of  the  United  States:  A 
Complete  Encyclopedia 

By  Q.  David  Bowers 


Numismatists  LAKESIDE 

QOMPANION 


A  one-of-a-kind  resource  for  any¬ 
one  interested  in  commemoratives. 
Multiple  pages  on  each  and  every 
classic  commemorative  coin,  together 
with  previously  unpublished  infor¬ 
mation  about  rarity,  market  analyses 
and  more!  768  pages,  illustrated. 

Encyclopedia  of 
Automatic  Musical 
Instruments 

By  Q.  David  Bowers 
First  printed  in  1 972,  this  book 
has  become  the  standard  refer¬ 
ence  on  old-time  automatic  mu¬ 
sic  makers.  If  you  like  music  or 
nostalgia,  you’ll  love  this  book. 
1,008  pages,  illustrated 


#•  I 


NlMJSAlATlSTSIOPSIOE 

COMPANION 


Numismatists  traveling 

COMPANION 


\  v  !r  $ . 


For  book  orders  totaling  up  to 
and  including  $100.00,  take  a 
10%  discount.  For  orders 
totaling  $100.01  or  greater,  take 
a  20%  discount  off  the  total. 


The  History  of  United 
States  Coinage 

By  Q.  David  Bowers 
Covering  all  American  series 
from  colonials  to  territorial  gold, 
from  half  cents  to  $20  gold,  this 
volume  is  equivalent  to  a  univer¬ 
sity  course  in  rare  coins,  and,  prob¬ 
ably,  would  cost  you  $5,000  or 
more  if  such  a  course  of  study  were 
available!,  572  pages,  illustrated. 

Louis  E.  Ellasberg,  Sr. 
King  of  Coins 

By  Q.  David  Bowers 
A  wonderful  book  chronicling 
the  life  of  this  magnificent  collec¬ 
tor  and  his  equally  fascinating 
collection  which,  when  sold,  re¬ 
alized  $44  million!  176  pages, 
illustrated.  Second  pointing. 


Numismatist’s 
“Companion”  Books 

Each  book  in  the  “Compan¬ 
ion”  series  is  edited  by  QDB  and 
contains  interesting  articles  by 
various  authors.  Delightful  and 
informative  reading.  Softbound, 
5-1/2  by  8-1/2  inches. 

Numismatist’s  Bedside 
Companion 

Stock  No.  BBM-200.  List  $12.95. 

Numismatist’s  Coun¬ 
tryside  Companion 

Stock  No.  BBM-207.  List  $12.95. 

Numismatist’s  Down¬ 
town  Companion 

Stock  No.  BBM-208.  List  $12.95. 

Numismatist’s  Lakeside 
Companion 

Stock  No.  BBM-202.  List  $12.95. 

Numismatist’s  Topside 
Companion 

Stock  No.  BBM-209.  List  $12.95. 

Numismatist’s  Travel¬ 
ing  Companion 

Stock  No.  BBM-210.  List  $12.95. 

Numismatist’s  Week¬ 
end  Companion 

Stock  No.  BBM-206.  List  $12.95. 
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United  States  Gold  Coins 

Ao  iUuawual  Hifuxy 


Hardbound. 

Stock  No.  BBM-135. 
List  $57.95 


United  States  Coins  by  Design 
Types:  An  Action  Guide  for  the 
Collector  and  Investor 
By  Q.  David  Bowers 
Valuable  information  for  the  design 
type  collector.  248  pages,  illustrated. 
Softbound.  Stock  No.  BBM-307. 

List  $9.95 

United  States  Copper  Coins: 

An  Action  Guide  for  the 
Collector  and  Investor 
By  Q.  David  Bowers 
All  U.S.  coppers  are  described  in  de¬ 
tail.  176  pages,  illustrated. 

Softbound.  Stock  No.  BBM-302. 

List  $9.95 

United  States  3 C  and  5<t  Pieces: 
An  Action  Guide  for  the 
Collector  and  Investor 
By  Q.  David  Bowers 
An  inside  view  of  these  series.  168 
pages,  illustrated. 

Softbound.  Stock  No.  BBM-303. 

List  $9.95 


United  States  Gold 
Coins:  An  Illustrated 
History 

By  Q.  David  Bowers 
The  definitive  work  about 
American  gold  coins.  When  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  T  reasury  J  ames  Baker 
wanted  to  know  about  gold  coins, 
he  consulted  (and  quoted  from) 
this  book.  Award  winner.  415 
pages,  illustrated  with  colorplates. 


VIRGIL  BRAND.- 
The  Mon  and  His  Era 


Virgil  Brand:  The  Man 
and  His  Era,  Profile  of 
a  Numismatist 

By  Q.  David  Bowers 
This  award-win ni ng  volume  de¬ 
tails  the  almost  unbelievable  life  of 
Virgil  Brand  who  assembled  the 
Hardbound.  largest  coin  collection  of  all  time. 

Stock  No.  BBM-140.  248  pages,  illustrated. 

List  $29.00 


WALTER  BREEN’S 

COMPLETE 

ENCYCLOPEDIA 

- (IF — - 

US.  AND  COLONIAL 

COINS 


Hardbound. 

Stock  No.  BBR-764. 
List:  $125.00 


Softbound. 

Stock  No.  BBR-765. 
List  $29.95 


Hardbound. 

Stock  No.  BCA-600 
List  $50.00 


Hardbound. 

Stock  No.  BAN-711. 
List  $65 


Walter  Breen’s 
Complete  Encyclope¬ 
dia  of  U.S.  AND 
Colonial  Coins 

The  master  source,  the  foun¬ 
tainhead  of  information  gather 
over  a  long  period  of  years  by  one 
of  America’s  most  highly  ac¬ 
claimed  numismatic  researchers. 
754  pages,  illustrated. 


Walter  Breen’s 
Encyclopedia  of 
U.S.  and  Colonial 
Proof  Coins 

Revised  edition.  Details  Proof 
coin  manufacture,  characteristics 
of  various  styles  of  Proofs,  and 
more.  Year-by-year  analysis.  De¬ 
tailed  discussions  of  Proof  sets 
and  much,  much  more.  338 
pages,  illustrated. 

The  Copper  Coins  of 
Vermont 

By  Tony  Car  lotto 

Published  by  the  Colonial  Coin 
Collectors  Club  this  book  is 
packed  with  illustrations  and  fas¬ 
cinating  tidbits  including  infor¬ 
mation  about  rarity,  known 
grades,  etc.  218  pages,  illustrated. 


The  American 
Numismatic  Associa¬ 
tion  Anthology 

Edited  by  Carl  W.A.  Carlson 
&  Michael  Hodder 
A  companion  to  the  two-vol¬ 
ume  ANA  History.  Research  ar¬ 
ticles,  mostly  of  a  specialized  na¬ 
ture,  by  some  of  the  hobby’s  lead¬ 
ing  figures.  372  pages,  illustrated. 


Hardbound. 

Stock  No.  BCR-271. 
List  $45.00 


the  IVi|>  III# 

Morgan  Dollar  VartcUcn: 
Tbc  VAM  Kr» 


Spiral  bound. 

Stock  No.  BFE-300. 
List  $24.95 
Leatherette  bound. 
Stock  No.  BFE-301. 
List  $24.95 


Spiral  bound. 

Stock  No.  BFI-1 15. 
List  $10.00 


TTTTTY  riTVTT 


rat  CBKtmffi'KWT  MIDI 
TO  lit 


Spiral  bound. 

Stock  No.  BFI-1 14. 
List  $19.95 


Waterford  Water  Cure 

By  Q.  David  Bowers 
A  somewhat  arcane,  but  very  fas¬ 
cinating  inquiry  into  counter- 
stamped  coins  of  the  mid  1800s. 
We’ll  make  this  daring  guarantee:  if 
you  buy  this  book  and  don’t  enjoy 
Hardbound.  it,  let  Dave  Bowers  know  within 

Stock  No.  BBM-422.  30  days  and  a  refund  will  be  sent, 
List  $49.95  and  you  can  keep  the  book  free! 22 A 

pages,  illustrated. 


Standing  Liberty 

Quarters  QUARTERS 

By  J.H.  Cline 

A  comprehensive  guide  to  this 
popular  series  by  an  acknowl¬ 
edged  expert  (whose  reference  col¬ 
lection,  by  the  way,  we  had  the 
Softbound.  honor  of  showcasing  at  auction  a 

Stock  No.  BCL-700.  few  years  ago).  175  pages,  illus- 

List  $24.95  trated. 


wm 
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Spiral  bound. 

Stock  No.  BFI-1 1 1. 
List  $29.95 


For  book  orders  totaling  up  to 
and  including  $100.00,  take  a 
10%  discount.  For  orders 
totaling  $100.01  or  greater,  take 
a  20%  discount  off  the  total. 


Early  Coins  of 
America 

By  Sylvester  S.  Crosby 
One  of  the  greatest  American 
numismatic  books  everwritten,  this 
volume  appeared  in  1875  (yes, 
1875!)  and  has  never  been  super¬ 
seded.  A  treasure  trove  of  informa¬ 
tion.  Standard  reference  on  colo¬ 
nial,  state,  and  early  American  coins. 
378  pages,  illustrated.  Reprint. 


The  Top  100  Morgan 
Dollar  Varieties:  The 
VAM  Keys 

By  Michael  S.  Fey ,  Ph.D  and 
Jeff  Oxman 

A  synopsis  of  the  top  1 00  most 
popular  Morgan  silver  dollar  vari¬ 
eties.  Excellent  for  those  who  wish 
to  “cherrypick”  their  collection 
for  valuable  die  varieties.  137 
pages,  illustrated 

Bill  Fivaz’s  Counter¬ 
feit  Detection  Guide 

By  Bill  Fivaz 

A  handy  pocket-sized  reference, 
designed  to  enable  you  to  recog¬ 
nize  genuine  pieces,  with  the  po¬ 
tential  to  save  (or  make)  you 
money  when  purchasing.  52  pages, 
illustrated. 


Cherrypickers’  Pocket 
Guide,  Top  150 

By  Bill  Fivaz  and  J.  T.  Stanton 
The  150  most  interesting  vari¬ 
eties  described  in  a  handy,  spiral 
bound  volume  that  will  fit  in  a 
coat  pocket.  220  pages,  illustrated. 


Cherrypickers’  Guide 
To  Rare  Die  Varieties 

By  Bill  Fivaz  and  J.  T.  Stanton 
Hundreds  of  varieties  of  U.S. 
coins  are  described  and  shown  in 
photos,  arranged  and  described 
by  two  of  the  hobby’s  most  knowl¬ 
edgeable  and  admired  figures.  344 
pages.  Profusely  illustrated. 
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Numismatic  Books  For  Sale 

lake  a  10°  o  or  Greater  Discount  on  Any  Numismatic  Book  Purchase 


Softbound. 

Stock  No.  BFL-1 16. 
List  S54.95. 


Two  Dates  Are  Better 
Than  One:  A 
Collector’s  Guide  to 
Misplaced  Dates 

by  Kevin  Flynn 

Foreword,  by  our  own  Q.  David  Bowers. 

Highly  useful,  and  may  lead  to 
the  discovery  of  some  interesting 
and  valuable  pieces.  512  pages, 
illustrated. 


LINCOLN 

CENTS 


Softbound. 

Stock  No.  BLA-107. 
List  $43.95 


PAPER  MONEY 
or  TIIF 

l  ’N1TF.T)  STATES 


Hardbound. 

Stock  No.  BFR-105. 
List  $24.50 


Paper  Money  of  the 
United  States 

By  Robert  Friedberg 

With  updates  by  Arthur  and  Ira 

Friedberg 

The  1 4th  edition  of  this,  an 
essential  work  on  United  States 
currency.  304  pages,  illustrated. 


Softbound. 

Stock  No.  BMT-100. 
List  $19.95 


Guide  sl.S. 
Commemorative 

COINS 


Michael  J  Hodder 
Q  Oiivid  Rowers 


Softbound. 

Stock  No.  BBM-309. 
List  $14.95 


Basic  Guide  to  United 
States  Commemorative 
Coins 

By  Michael  Hodder  and  Q. 
David  Bowers 

A  fact-filled  action  guide  to 
commemorative  coins.  165  pages, 
illustrated. 


The 

Gobrecht 

Journal 


Collective 
Volume 
Number  Four 


The 

Liberty 

Seated 

Collectors 

Club 


Hardbound. 
Stock  No. 
BGO-300. 
List  $44.00 


Hardbound. 

Stock  No.  BBM-145. 
List  $29.95 


The  Norweb 
Collection:  An 
American  Legacy 

By  Michael  J.  Hodder  &  Q. 
David  Bowers 

The  story  of  the  Norweb  Col¬ 
lection,  and  its  formation  over 
several  generations.  288  pages,  il¬ 
lustrated. 


Hardbound. 

Stock  No.  BNE-798. 
List  $50.00 


Commemoratifes 


Softbound. 

Stock  No.  BI.A-851. 
List  $29.95 


Investing,  Collecting 
&  Trading  in  Certi¬ 
fied  Commemoratives 

By  Harry  Laibstain 
A  guide  to  market  availability 
of  various  issues  in  various  grades. 
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Hardbound. 

Stock  No.  BNE-500. 
List  $75.00 


Complete  Guide  to 
Lincoln  Cents 

By  David  Lange 
Everything  you  need  to  know 
about  this  series.  392  pages,  illus¬ 
trated.  Highly  acclaimed  and  with 
enough  information  for  two 
books! 


Rare  Coin  Review 
1969-1994:  An  Anno¬ 
tated  Index  of  the 
First  100  Issues 

By  Ken  Lowe 

A  collector’s  guide  to  the  title 
subject.  (Thanks,  Ken,  for  writ¬ 
ing  this!)  93  pages.  Hardbound. 

Stock  No.  BPO-100. 
List  $79.00 


The  Gobrecht  Journal, 
Collective  Volume  4 

Edited  by  Dr.  John  W. 
McCloskey 

A  collection  of  articles  from 
recent  years  from  the  journal  of 
the  Liberty  Seated  Collectors 
Club.  Full  of  research  informa¬ 
tion,  market  data,  collecting  in¬ 
sights  and  tips  and  more.  600 
pages,  illustrated. 


OOli  All 
Oil  VABIITIIS 

17*4.1*  3« 


Hardbound. 

Stock  No.  BOV- 100. 
List  $59.95 


United  States  Copper 
Cents  1816-1857 

By  Howard  R.  Newcomb 
The  standard  reference  book 
on  die  varieties  of  copper  cents  of 
the  period.  312  pages,  illustrated 
with  line  cuts. 


UNITED  SUITES  X 

TOKENS 


1700*1900 


»i  UMAmtomf  Bt  Wfc  t**m- CM«wlN«ru* 
>•*&  O.I  a*  Mui  •  a  a*  a*  a** 


Softbound. 

Stock  No.  BRU-725. 
List  $47.95 


The  Early  Paper 
Money  of  America 

By  Eric  P.  Newman 
The  source  for  early  American 
paper  money  collectors  including 
comprehensive  information  on 
every  issue.  480  pages,  illustrated. 


Softbound. 

Stock  No.  BRU-414. 
List  $10.95 


For  book  orders  totaling  up  to 
and  including  $100.00,  take  a 
10%  discount.  For  orders 
totaling  $100.01  or  greater,  take 
a  20%  discount  off  the  total. 


Early  Half  Dollar  Die 
Varieties  1794-1836 

By  Al  C.  Overton 
Edited  by  Don  Parsley 
The  standard  reference  on  the 
series,  a  “must-have”  book.  Pho¬ 
tographs  of  die  varieties  include 
new  discovery  pieces  enlarged  two 
diameters.  710  pages. 


United  States  Pat¬ 
terns  and  Related 
Issues 

By  Andrew  W.  Pollock  III 

Foreword  by  Q.  David  Bowers 

Standard  work  on  the  series,  with 
much  information,  price  data,  etc., 
not  available  in  any  other  volume. 
Award  winner.  A  “must  have”  book 
for  every  advanced  library.  524 
pages,  illustrated. 

United  States 
Clad  Coinage 

By  Ginger  Rapsus 
This  interesting  study  discusses 
the  end  of  silver  coinage,  the  com¬ 
position  of  the  new  clad  coins, 
and  gives  mintage  figures  for  all 
issues  and  dates.  174  pages,  illus¬ 
trated. 


Standard  Catalog  of 
U.S.  Tokens  1700-1900 

By  Russell  Rulau 
Contains  thousands  of  listings 
and  photographs,  rarity  ratings, 
and  just  about  everything  else  you 
need  to  know  to  buy,  sell,  collect, 
enjoy,  and  appreciate  United 
States  tokens. 


Photograde 

By  James  F.  Ruddy 
Designated  an  official  grading 
guide  by  the  ANA.  224  pages, 
illustrated.  Tidbit:  Did  you  know 
that  at  one  time  this  was  the  most- 
requested  book  in  the  Detroit  Pub¬ 
lic  Library  system?  It  is  true!  Now 
in  its  18th  edition,  224  pages. 
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Numismatic  Books  For  Sale 

lake  a  10%  or  Greater  Discount  on  Any  Numismatic  Book  Purchase 


For  book  orders  totaling  up  to 
and  including  $100.00,  take  a 
10%  discount.  For  orders 
totaling  $100.01  or  greater,  take 
a  20%  discount  off  the  total. 


Hardbound.  Stock 
No.  BSH-100.  List 
$50.00 


■■■■■■■■Hi 

Penny  Whimsy 

By  William  S.  Sheldon 
A  reprint  from  Lorraine  Durst 
of  this  classic  text,  the  first  in  the 
American  series  to  combine  de¬ 
tailed  numismatic  die  descriptions 
with  history,  collecting  informa¬ 
tion,  opinions,  all  in  all  a  delight¬ 
ful  mixture.  340  pages,  illustrated. 


Bust  Half  Fever 
1807-1836 

By  Edgar  E.  Souders 
A  highly  interesting  book  cov¬ 
ering  all  die  varieties,  the  back¬ 
ground  of  the  series,  grading  col¬ 
lecting,  etc.  330  pages. 


Hardbound. 

Stock  No.  BSO-752. 
List  $60.00 


«■ 


Spiral  bound. 

Stock  No.  BSU-300. 
List  $32.00 


Special  Prices 


^i„,.Collr«in«&Tr*d,n' 

CettM.  .  I 
Contmemoratnes  I 

* 


THAN  one 


In  this  issue  we  offer  special  prices  on 
two  favorites — Two  Dates  are  Better  than 
One  normally  lists  for  $54.95  but  today  it 
can  be  yours  for  a  special  net  of  just  $38.95. 
And,  Investing,  Collecting  and  Trading  in 
Certified CommemorativesvA\\dt\  normally 
lists  for  $29.95  has  a  special  net  price  of  just 
$20.95.  (Our  listings  have  complete  de¬ 
scriptions  of  these  titles.) 


Encyclopedia  of  U.S. 
Silver  &  Gold 
Commemorative  Coins 
1892-1989 

By  Anthony  Swiatek  &  Walter 
Breen 

Softbound.  An  updated  version  of  this 

Stock  No.  BSW-742.  well-known  and  highly  regarded 
List  $29.95  classic.  386  pages,  illustrated. 


U.S.  Error  Note 
Encyclopedia 

By  Stephen  M.  Sullivan 
This  new  book  illustrates  many 
different  types  of  currency  errors. 
A  great  guide  for  answering  fre¬ 
quently  asked  questions  about  cur¬ 
rency  errors  and  giving  a  view  of 
market  values.  431  pages,  illus¬ 
trated. 


Standard  Guide  to 
the  Lincoln  Cent 

By  Dr.  Sol  Taylor 
Packed  with  new,  updated  in¬ 
formation  on  every  coin  in  the 
series.  Over  300  pages,  illustrated. 


Softbound. 

Stock  No.  BTA-404. 
List  $19.95. 


Softbound. 

Stock  No.  BTO-100. 
List  $19.95 


Official  Guide  to 
Coin  Grading  and 
Counterfeit  Detec¬ 
tion 

Edited  by  Scott  A.  Travers 

Introduction  by  Q.  David  Bowers 

Explains  and  illustrates  the 

C  „„„  standards  for  grading  Mint  State 

Stock  No.  BRH-200.  .  ,  .  ?  ° 

List  $29  95  coins,  plus  information  on  coun¬ 

terfeits,  forgery,  cleaning,  and 
more.  324  pages,  illustrated 


Softbound. 


No  Orfcan.  Mini 
Gold  Coins; 
IfiW-iW 


m 


Softbound. 

Stock  No.  BWI-814. 
List  $19.95 
Hardbound. 

Stock  No.  BWI-815. 
List  $31.95 


The  Complete  Guide 
to  Franklin  Half 
Dollars 

By  Richard  Tomaska 
The  first  book  devoted  solely  to 
the  Franklin  half  dollar  series. 
Includes  date-by-date  analysis, 
plus  grading  information,  rarity 
estimates,  and  more.  240  pages, 
illustrated. 


New  Orleans  Mint 
Gold  Coins 

By  Douglas  Winter 
Focuses  on  gold  coins  struck  at 
the  New  Orleans  Mint.  200  pages, 
illustrated. 


Coming  this  Summer 
from  our 

Publications  Department 


American  Numismatics 
Before  the  Civil  War 
_ 1760-1860 

limplhisizing  the  story  of  Augustus  li.  Sagt 

hy  Q.  David  Bowers 


s. 


"i  ,  V  1;  fcillBlWf 
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Foreword  by  Dr.  Joel J.  Onu: 


One  of  the  most 
interesting  books 
you  ’ll  ever  read! 

Dave  Bowers  has  just  completed  one  of  his 
finest  books  ever,  American  Numismatics  Before 
the  Civil  War  1760-1860,  emphasizing  the  story  of 
Augustus  B.  Sage. 

Highly  acclaimed  author  Dr.  Joel  Orosz, 
who  wrote  the  foreword  to  the  book  and  who  had 
an  advance  peek  at  the  manuscript,  stated  that 
this  is  the  very  finest  of  the  several  dozen  books 
that  Dave  Bowers  has  written — quite  an  en¬ 
dorsement!  As  you  may  know,  Dave's  past  books 
have  won  more  awards  than  have  those  of  any 
other  numismatic  author. 

For  more  details  (including  specifications) 
on  this  exciting  new  book  from  Q.  David  Bow¬ 
ers,  see  the  inside  front  cover  of  this  issue. 

We  guarantee  you'll  be  delighted! 

Special  Pre-Publicatioti  Offer 

The  list  price  for  this  book  is  $89.95.  Ifvou 
order  now,  it  can  be  yours  for  just  $65  plus  $5 
for  packing  and  shipping  to  U.S.  addresses. 

For  best  action,  call  Mary  Tocci  or  Donna 
Badeau  at  1-800-222-5993.  Or,  send  your 
check  or  credit  card  authorization  today  for  $65 
(plus  $5  for  packing  and  shipping  to  U.S. 
addresses),  and  immediately  upon  publication 
this  summer,  your  personalized  copy  will  be 
sent  to  you. 
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Numismatic  Books  For  Sale 

lake  a  10%  or  Greater  Discount  on  Any  Numismatic  Book  Purchase 


For  book  orders  totaling  up  to 
and  including  $100.00,  take  a 
10%  discount.  For  orders 
totaling  $100.01  or  greater,  take 
a  20%  discount  off  the  total. 


Softbound. 

Stock  No.  BWI-816 
List  $19.95 
Hardbound. 

Stock  No.  BW1-817 
List  $31.95 


Gold  Coins  of  the  Old 
West:  The  Carson  City 
Mint 

By  Douglas  Winter  and  Dr. 
Lawrence  Cutler 
Focuses  on  the  gold  coins  struck 
at  the  Carson  City  Mint.  210 
pages,  illustrated. 


JOHANN  MATTH/LVS  REICH 


Altv  b)uwa  aj 

JOHN  MUCH 


by  Stewart  Witlum 


Softbound. 

Stock  No.  BW1-900 
List  $  1 2.95 


John  Reich 

a  numismatic  biography 
By  Stewart  Witham 
An  illustrated  biography  which 
makes  John  Reich,  designer  of 
the  1 807  Capped  Bust  coinage, 
come  alive.  48  pages,  illustrated. 


Video. 

Stock  No.  BV1-100 
List  $29.95 


The  Medal  Maker 

Master  Sculptor  Laura  Gardin 
Fraser 

A  rare  16-minute  1929  vintage 
film  (now  in  video)  showing  Laura 
Gardin  Fraser  preparing  the 
model  for  America’s  most  presti¬ 
gious  sculpture  award. 


Terms  of  Sale 


1.  Any  item  can  be  reserved  by  telephone  Monday 
through  Friday  8:30  a.m.  to  5:00  p.m.  Call  our  Direct 
Sales  Department — TOLL-FREE — at  800-222-5993. 
New  Hampshire  residents  use  our  regular  line  603- 
569-5095. 

2.  An  order  blank  has  been  provided  for  your  conve¬ 
nience.  Enclose  your  remittance,  use  our  Collector’s 
Account,  or  use  MasterCard,  Visa,  or  American  Express 
(send  all  information  in  raised  print  on  your  card 
including  the  issuing  bank,  and  be  sure  to  sign  your 
order).  Please  list  alternate  choices,  if  possible  (these  will 
only  be  used  if  your  first  choice  has  been  sold  earlier). 

If  you  are  ordering  for  a  type  set,  just  put  “same 
type"  for  your  second  choice.  We  will  then  send  a  coin 
of  the  same  design  type  and  of  equal  or  higher  grade 
and  value  if  your  first  choice  has  been  sold.  Please  add 
$5  postage  and  handling  for  all  orders  under  $500. 
Orders  will  be  sent  insured,  either  through  our  private 
carrier  or  the  United  States  Post  Office. 

3.  Items  may  be  sent  on  open  account  if  credit  has  been 
previously  established.  Interest  will  be  charged  on  unpaid 
accounts  at  the  rate  of  1.5%  per  month  ( 1 8%  per  annum) 
after  30  days.  Layaways  are  available.  (Call  for  further 
details.) 

4.  “ORDER  IT  TODAY,  ENJOY  IT  TOMOR¬ 
ROW:”  Call  our  Direct  Sales  Dept,  before  1  p.m. 
Eastern  time.  Charge  your  order  to  Visa,  Mastercard, 
or  American  Express;  or  if  you  have  established  credit, 
ask  for  the  coins  on  approval.  We  will  need  your  street 
address  (not  box  address)  for  Federal  Express  delivery. 
This  service  is  FREE  (on  request)  for  orders  of  $500  or 
more;  just  $10  for  orders  under  $500.  Ask  about  our 
rates  for  express  book  shipping. 

5.  GUARANTEE:  Any  item  not  satisfactory  for  any 
reason,  including  grading,  may  be  returned  within  30 
days  of  receipt  (coins  certified  by  ANACS,  PCGS, 
NGC,  etc.  have  a  return  privilege  of  seven  [7]  days). 
Exceptions:  Bullion  coins,  dealer-to-dealer  transac¬ 
tions,  convention  sales,  or  coins  for  which  the  price  is 
negotiated,  for  which  sales  are  final.  Coins  sent  in 


sealed  holders  issued  by  grading  services  must  be 
returned  untampered  with  and  in  the  same  sealed 
holders  for  the  guarantee  to  be  effective. 

Grading  is  a  subjective  description  that  represents 
the  opinion  of  the  cataloguer  as  to  the  state  of  preserva¬ 
tion  of  a  particular  item.  All  such  terms,  including 
adjectival  and  numerical  descriptions  of  coins  and  paper 
money,  are  the  opinion  of  the  cataloguer  and  are  not  an 
attribution.  No  warranty,  whether  expressed  or  im¬ 
plied,  is  made  with  respect  to  such  adjectival  or  numeri¬ 
cal  descriptions  which  can  and  do  vary  among  experts. 
Further,  the  interpretation  of  various  published  stan¬ 
dards  has  changed  over  a  period  of  time.  However,  it  has 
been  our  experience  (dating  to  1 953)  that  our  conserva¬ 
tive  grading  and  reasonable  prices  have  pleased  count¬ 
less  thousands  of  discriminating  numismatists.  In  the 
process  we  have  built  what  is  probably  the  most  success¬ 
ful  rare  coin  dealership  in  the  world  today.  Q.  David 
Bowers  is  a  minor  stockholder  in  the  Professional  Coin 
Grading  Service  (PCGS) 

All  items  are  guaranteed  authentic  (any  coin  proved 
to  be  otherwise  will  be  accepted  for  a  refund  of  the 
money  paid,  or  a  replacement,  at  our  option,  without 
further  liability). 

6.  Bowers  and  Merena  Galleries  and/or  staff  members 
are  members  of  the  Professional  Numismatists  Guild, 
American  Numismatic  Association  (life  members),  the 
American  Numismatic  Society,  and  other  leading  nu¬ 
mismatic  organizations. 

Q.  David  Bowers  served  as  president  of  the  Profes¬ 
sional  Numismatists  Guild  1977-1979  and  president 
of  the  American  N  umismatic  Association  1 983- 1985. 
Ray  Merena  was  president  of  the  PNG,  1995-1997. 
Other  staff  members  have  likewise  been  active  in  the 
numismatic  hobby  and  profession  for  many  years. 

7.  All  coins  are  kept  in  bank  vaults.  We  maintain  no 
over-the-counter  facilities.  We  do  attend  certain  con¬ 
ventions  and  are  pleased  to  meet  our  clients  in  person 
there.  We  are  as  close  as  your  telephone  or  mailbox  and 
invite  your  inquiries  on  any  numismatic  subject  of 
interest  to  you. 


8.  As  the  future  is  unknown,  no  guarantee,  implicit  or 
expressed,  is  made  concerning  the  investment  perfor¬ 
mance,  quality,  or  merchantability  of  any  coin,  or  its 
price  in  the  future.  Market  prices  are  determined  by 
supply  and  demand.  Moreover,  grading  interpreta¬ 
tions  may  change  over  a  period  of  time.  It  is  possible  for 
prices  to  go  down  as  well  as  up. 

9.  All  transactions  are  deemed  to  take  place  in  New 
Hampshire  as  the  place  of  venue,  under  Carroll  County 
and  New  Hampshire  State  laws. 

10.  This  catalogue  supersedes  all  previous  prices  and 
special  offers.  While  we  have  made  an  effort  to  avoid 
typographical  errors,  we  cannot  be  responsible  for 
errors  which  may  occur. 

The  B&M  Staff 

•Chairman  of  the  Board  &  Editor,  Rare  Coin 

Review — Q.  David  Bowers 

•President — Raymond  N.  Merena 

•Direct  Sales  Dept. — Mark  Borckardt,  Senior 
Numismatist;  Gail  Watson,  Numismatic  Associate;  Janet 
Lavertue,  Chris  Karstedt,  Marketing  Director. 

•Auction  Dept. — Q.  David  Bowers,  Director;  John 
Pack,  Manager.  Numismatists:  Mark  Borckardt,  Q. 
David  Bowers,  Raymond  N.  Merena,  John  Pack,  Beth 
O.  Piper,  and  others. 

•  Research  Dept. — Mark  Borckardt,  Q.  David  Bowers, 
Raymond  N.  Merena. 

•Graphics  Dept. — Jennifer  Meers,  Robin  Edgerly, 
Roberta  French,  Doug  Plasencia,  Manager,  Photography 
Department. 

•Administration — John  Babalis,  Operations  Manager; 
Cynthia  LaCarbonara,  Carolyn  Craigue,  Donna  A. 
Badeau,  Rosalie  Minnerly,  Debbie  McDonald,  Guy 
Hughes,  Denise  D’Eri,  Joan  Carter. 

•Publications  Dept. — John  Babalis,  MaryTocci. 

•Financial  Department — Donald H. Snyder, C.P.A., 
Controller;  Laurel  A.  Morrill,  Natalie  Smith. 

•Network/IS  Administrator — Thomas  I  rumble. 
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Bowers  and  merena 
Realizes  Record  Prices 


Here  at  Auctions  by  Bowers  and  Merena,  we  are 
proud  of  the  record  prices  we  have  realized  for  our 
consignors.  Below  are  the  seven  “Top  10”  records 
we  hold,  including  the  only  two  coins  ever  sold  for 
over  $1  million  at  public  auction. 


1.  1804  Draped  Bust  Dollar  Realized  $1,815,000 

(The  Louis  E.  Eliasberg,  Sr.,  Collection,  April  1997) 


Across  all  series,  from  colonials  to  territorial  gold 
coins,  Bowers  and  Merena’s  sales  have  brought  top 
market  prices.  Our  special  one-day  Rarities  Sales  have 
drawn  worldwide  attention  from  important  buyers 
looking  for  high-grade  material.  We  want  to  include 
your  scarce,  rare,  and  important  material  in  our  upcom¬ 
ing  August  3rd  Rarities  Sale  to  be  held  in  Portland, 
Oregon.  Space  is  strictly  limited  to  just  500  lots  and  the 
time  to  include  your  coins  is  quickly  running  out. 

Consigning  is  easy  and  generous  cash  advances  are 
available  instantly  upon  request.  Simply  call  John  Pack, 
our  auction  manager,  for  complete  details,  including 
our  new,  low  commission  rates. 

Let  our  success  be  your  success!  Of  the  top  ten 
world’s  record  prices  for  a  United  States  coin,  we  hold 
seven.  Of  the  three  most  valuable  collections  of  United 
States  coins  ever  to  cross  the  auction  block,  we  have 
catalogued  and  sold  all  three!  When  you  consign  to 
Bowers  and  Merena,  you  consign  to  the  most  successful 
rare  coin  auction  firm  in  American  numismatic  history. 
Call  us  today  at  1-800-458-4646  to  consign  to  our 
upcoming  Rarities  Sale.  It  may  well  be  the  most  finan¬ 
cially  rewarding  decision  you  have  ever  made! 


The  catalogues 
prepared  for  our 
Rarities  sales  are 
designed  to  present 
your  coins  in  the  most 
compelling,  artistic,  and 
professional  manner,  and  insure 
the  highest  possible  prices  for  you. 


5.  1885  Trade  Dollar  Realized  $907,500 

(The  Louis  E.  Eliasberg,  Sr.,  Collection,  April  1997) 


7.  1787  Brasher  Doubloon  Realized  $725,000 

(The  Garrett  Collection,  November  1979) 


8.  1822  Capped  Head  $5  Realized  $687,500 
(The  United  States  Gold  Coin  Collection,  October  1982) 


9.  1870-S  Indian  Head  $3  Realized  $687,500 

(The  United  States  Gold  Coin  Collection,  October  1982) 


10.  1861  Paquet  $20  Realized  $660,000 

(The  Norweb  Collection,  November  1988) 


2.  1913  Liberty  Head  Nickel  Realized  $1,485,000 

(The  Louis  E.  Eliasberg,  Sr.,  Collection,  May  1996) 


Bowers  and  Merena’s  Rarities  Sale  Offers  You  a 

Proven  Record  of  Succ 


Bowers  and  Merena  Galleries,  Inc. 

Box  1224 

Wolfeboro,  NH  03894 


Toll-free:  800-222-5993  •  In  NH:  569-5095  •  FAX:  603-569-5319 
www.bowersandmerena.com  •  bowersmerena@conknet.com 


